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EDUCATION  AFTER  THE  WAR* 

By  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 
Pmideiit  of  Columbta  UnlTeriity 

I 

The  name  of  Lord  Melbourne  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  j 

histories  of  philosophy,  but  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  philosopher 
none  the  less.    It  was  Lord  Melbourne  who  said  that  it  is  tire- 
some to  discuss  education,  tiresome  to  educate,  and  tiresome  to  ' 
be  educated.   Even  one  whose  enthusiasm  is  not  dampened  after                     I 
nearly  forty  years  spent  in  the  work  of  teaching  and  its  oversight 
may  smile  in  appreciative  understanding  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
cynicism.   Whether  to  discuss  education  be  tiresome  or  not,  it  is                     ^ 
something  which  must  just  now  be  done,  and  something  for  which 
fatigue,  if  anticipated,  must  be  endured. 

Any  one  of  imitative  instincts  and  some  acquaintance  with 
letters  might  well  hesitate  at  the  rich  choice  of  models  ofTercd 
him  for  procedure  in  discussing  many  aspects  of  the  education  of 
to-day.  He  might,  for  example,  undertake  to  impale  some 
present-day  school-room  theories  and  practices  on  a  ?pe:ir  niaHo 
in  die  shape  of  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  crushing  retort?;  r-r  he  niiKlj^ 
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name,  date  and  place  in  literature  have  not  '"^  ■'/;'•  ;^: '^^^,7^^^^  of 

attention,  might  suggest  a  yet  cirT'jrc-r.t  ar;H  n-^-     "'*  '        ^^  Id 

•AaiddPMi  i^ivm^  before  tie  Asiocii-.l'-r. '.:'  C-.  •  ?'-  '< '  ■  '''  y^'^'"'- '  ^ 

Stitci and  MvT'.ud  at  Phi«v>=.  N.  J..  N'.v*n>tr  2>.  :--■*' 
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method  of  presenting  to  an  amused  and  interested  world  the  foibles 
and  follies  of  much  that  wears  education's  mask.  Such  a  treatment 
as  that,  however, would  call  for  a  high  type  of  genius  and  literary 
skill.    No  modem  Aristophanes  has  as  yet  revealed  himself. 

The  war  has  distinctly  helped  us.  It  has  killed  other  things 
than  human  beings,  and  it  has  burnt  up  other  things  than  towns, 
libraries  and  churches.  It  has  laid  to  rest  some  rather  widespread 
illusions,  and  it  has  burnt  up  many  sources  and  causes  of  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  social  waste.  It  has  shortened  by  many  years, 
perhaps  by  a  generation,  the  path  of  progress  to  clearer,  sounder 
and  more  constructive  thinking  as  to  education,  its  processes  and 
its  aims,  than  that  which  has  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  for 
some  dozen  years  past.  We  have  been  living  in  an  era  of  reaction 
that  has  masqueraded  as  progress,  and  we  have  been  witnessing 
energetic  acts  of  destruction  whose  agents  sang  the  songs  and 
spoke  the  language  of  those  who  build.  Chatter  about  education 
has  been  so  prevalent  that  one  has  often  had  to  wonder  whether 
interest  in  real  education  and  capacity  for  clear  thinking  concern- 
ing it  had  not  entirely  surrendered  the  field  to  the  poisonous  fumes 
of  an  irritant  gas. 

Part  of  what  we  have  been  living  through  and  putting  up  with 
as  best  we  could,  has  been  due  to  a  false  psychology  and  part  to  a 
crude  economics.  The  moral  and  spiritual  values  have  been 
ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  a  psychology 
without  a  soul  and  an  economics  with  no  vision  beyond  material 
gain.  Most  of  the  old  and  exploded  fallacies  of  bygone  centuries 
have  been  solemnly  paraded  before  us  in  the  trappings  of  new 
and  highly  important  discoveries.  We  have  been  asked  to  doff 
our  hats  in  salute  to  illusions  of  one  sort  or  another  that  the 
world  of  intelligence  found  good  reason  to  class  as  such  long  ago. 
/  Discipline  was  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  impossible,  although  a  hundred  little  disciplines  are  right 
enough.  A  general  education  or  training — which  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  Socrates  pointed  out  to  Hippocrates  the  distinction 
between  Uvl  vaiSilq,  and  Uvl  rkxvn — has  been  shouldered  aside, 
not  because  it  has  not  been  justified  by  centuries  of  experience, 
but  because  it  is  not  deemed  sufficiently  materialistic  or  gain- 
producing  to  be  recognized  as  part  of  an  educational  theory  that 
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IS  strictly  up  to  date.  According  to  this  newest  philosophy,  no 
such  admirable  virtue  as  thrift,  for  example,  could  be  taught,  but 
only  the  saving  of  ten-cent  pieces  or  of  dollar  bills,  or  possibly  of 
Liberty  Bonds,  as  separate  arts  or  vocations!  Industry,  honesty, 
loyalty,  charity  and  truthfulness  have  been  ingenuously  referred 
to  as  vague  notions  or  catch-words  that  are  very  apt  to  delude  the 
unwary — the  unwary  being  probably  the  unselfish.  A  sense  of 
humor  or  a  flash  of  common  sense,  had  either  been  present,  might 
have  saved  us  from  being  obliged  to  listen  to  all  this  and  to 
contemplate  the  ideal  world  as  made  up  of  highly  competent 
apple-polishers  and  pencil-sharpeners  early  trained  to  their 
engrossing  tasks,  and  vocationally  guided  to  be  loyal  and  charit- 
able to  themselves  alone. 

What  a  sense  of  humor  or  a  flash  of  common  sense  did  not  inter- 
vene to  accomplish  the  war  has  done.  At  a  critical  moment  for 
the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  the  German  people 
found  occasion  to  reveal  themselves  to  an  astonished  world  as 
the  apostles  and  representatives  of  just  this  type  of  philosophy 
of  education  and  of  life.  Psychology  without  a  soul  has  been  a 
favorite  German  industry  for  a  long  time,  and  organization  for 
material  gain  has  been  the  ruling  thought  of  the  German  people 
for  quite  thirty  years.  On  this  form  of  psychology  and  on  this 
form  of  economics  as  a  foundation  the  Germans  erected  their 
superstructure  of  military  autocracy,  of  insolent  aggression,  and 
of  lust  for  world  domination.  With  these  they  instantly  chal- 
lenged the  rest  of  the  world  to  combat  for  its  mastery.  For 
months,  even  for  years,  the  issue  hung  uncertainly  in  the  balance; 
but  at  last  the  nations  that  had  not  surrendered  their  souls,  the 
nations  that  had  not  cast  aside  their  moral  and  spiritual  ideals  to 
bow  down  before  the  idol  of  material  gain,  the  nations  that  had 
not  put  efficiency  above  freedom,  brought  down  this  proud  and 
boasting  Teutonic  structure  in  the  dust.  Nothing  in  history  that 
aimed  so  high  has  ever  fallen  so  low,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
world's  education  ought  to  be,  must  be,  instant  and  overwhelm- 
ing. We  ought  now  to  be  spared,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  vexing 
spectacle  of  men  in  places  of  authority  in  education  and  in  letters 
who  spend  their  time  standing  in  front  of  the  convex  mirror  of 
egotism  thinking  that  what  they  see  reflected  in  it  is  a  real  world 
and  their  own  exact  relation  to  it. 
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The  war  has  taught  the  lesson  that  the  proper  place  of  efficiency 
is  as  the  servant  of  a  moral  ideal,  and  that  efficiency  apart  from  a 
moral  ideal  is  an  evil  and  a  wicked  instrument  which  in  the  end 
can  accomplish  only  disaster.  Belgium  and  Serbia,  measured  by 
Teutonic  standards,  were  inefficient;  France  was  not  only  ineffi- 
cient but  decadent;  Great  Britain  was  not  only  inefficient  but  on 
the  point  of  disruption;  and  America  was  not  only  inefficient  but 
hopelessly  given  over  to  pleasure  and  to  gain.  True  it  is,  that  no 
one  of  these  nations  had  kept  its  ideals  as  clear  and  as  sharply 
defined  as  it  should  have  done;  but  the  ideals  were  there  none  the 
less.  Long  experience  of  freedom  had  made  safe  and  well- 
protected  resting  places  for  those  aims  and  purposes  and  convic- 
tions which  have  always  shaped,  and  will  always  shape,  the 
upward  movement  of  men.  Therefore,  it  was  that  when  the 
attack  was  made  these  ideals  sprang  from  their  hiding-places  and 
took  command  of  the  apparently  unorganized  and  inefficient 
nations.  Meanwhile,  organized  efficiency,  immoral  and  brutal, 
was  hammering  at  their  doore.  The  free  nations  held  the  enemy 
until  their  ideals  could  call  their  own  efficiency  and  power  of 
organization  into  play  as  servants,  and  when  that  had  been 
accomplished  the  end  was  in  sight.  That  end  has  now  come  with 
a  suddenness  and  a  completeness  that  no  one  would  have  dared 
foretell. 

When  we  turn  from  the  war  toit^Jessons  for  education,  we  not 
only  miss  the  point  entirely,  but  we  make  a  criminal  blunder  if 
we  infer  that  the  war  teaches  us  to  imitate  Germany  in  any 
particular.  On  the  contrary,  the  war  teaches  us  to  avoid  Germany 
and  to  cling  to  those  principles  and  purposes  that  have  made 
France  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Our  American 
common  sense  had  protected  us  from  many  of  the  ill-effects  that 
would  have  followed  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  philosophy 
of  education  which  was  being  urged  upon  us,  and  which  had  found 
many  votaries  wherever  teachers  are  trained  or  discuss  their 
training.  It  is  time  now  to  consider  how  we  can  best  move  for- 
ward to  the  reestablishment  of  truer  values  and  sounder  processes 
in  American  education. 

The  first  step  is  to  ask  again,  and  in  terms  of  present-day  ex- 
perience, what  may  be  the  meaning  of  education,  and  what 
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knowledge  is  of  most  worth.  If  we  would  hearken  to  those  who 
have  just  now  been  urgently  asking  to  guide  us,  we  should  have 
to  say  that  education  is  apparently  the  art  of  conducting  the 
human  mind  from  an  infantile  void  to  an  adolescent  vacuum,  due 
emphasis  being  laid  upon  self-interest  while  the  transition  is 
going  on.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  do  better  to  insist  that 
education  is  a  process  of  body-building,  spirit-building  and 
institution-building,  in  which  process  skillful  and  well-interpreted 
use  is  made  of  the  recorded  experience  of  the  human  race,  of  the 
capacities,  tastes  and  ambitions  of  the  individual,  and  of  the 
problems  and  circumstances  of  the  world  in  which  he  at  the 
moment  lives.  The  purpose  of  this  body-building,  spirit-building 
and  institution-building  is  not  simply  to  strengthen  and  perpetu- 
ate what  others  have  found  to  be  useful  and  good,  but  rather  by 
building  upon  that  to  carry  both  the  individual  and  the  race 
farther  forward  in  their  progress  toward  fuller  self-expression  and 
more  complete  self-realization.  To  attempt  to  turn  education 
into  a  merely  mechanical  process,  with  a  purely  gainful  end,  is 
nothing  short  of  treason  to  the  highest,  most  uplifting,  and  most 
enduring  human  interests. 

So  soon  as  we  fix  clearly  in  our  own  minds  the  meaning  of 
education,  and  not  until  then,  we  are  in  position  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth.  We  can  then 
see  that  that  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  which  best  furnishes 
and  disciplines  the  human  spirit,  which  best  nourishes  and 
strengthens  the  human  body,  and  which  best  contributes  to  an 
understanding  and  improvement  of  human  institutions.  Given 
these  standards,  the  process  of  applying  them  becomes  one  of 
good  judgment  and  practical  sagacity. 

Regarding  man  in  his  capacity  as  a  self-directing  individual, 
there  are  three  fundamental  aspects  of  civilization  that  have 
continuing  and  permanent  significance.  To  each  of  these  three 
aspects  massive  contributions  were  made  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  were  the  first  to  distinguish  and  to  recognize  them,  as  well 
as  to  give  them  their  names,  and  massive  contributions  have 
been  made  by  all  that  vast  human  experience  which  lies  between 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  our  own  time.  These  fundamental 
aspects  are  Ethics,  the  doctrine  of  conduct  and  servicesfeconom- 
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ics,  the  doctrine  of  gainful  occupation ;  and  Politics,  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  between  the  two  and  of  living  together  in 
harmony  and  helpfulness. 

These  are  the  three  subjects  which  must  lie  at  the  heart  of  an 
effective  education  which  has  learned  the  lessons  of  the  war. 
To  these  all  other  forms  of  instruction  are  either  introductory 
and  ancillary,  or  complementary  and  interpretive.  Literature, 
history,  art,  and  philosophy  will  continue  to  preside  over  them 
all,  and  to  offer  the  largest  and  most  inviting  opportunity  for  the 
rarest  and  best  furnished  spirits  unforgetably  to  serve  their  kind. 
One  Shakspere,  one  Gibbon,  one  Michael  Angelo,  one  Aristotle, 
are  worth  a  thousand  years  of  human  waiting  and  human  travail. 

The  doctrine  of  conduct  and  service  will  include  the  study  of 
both  personal  and  social  ideals,  as  well  as  the  discipline  and  the 
precepts  that  will  promote  their  accomplishment.  The  doctrine 
of  conduct  cannot  be  one  of  selfishness,  of  greed  or  of  exploitation 
if  it  be  constantly  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  service.  Those 
very  qualities  and  characteristics  which  we  have  lately  been 
told  cannot  be  inculcated,  such  as  loyalty,  charity,  truthfulness, 
are  to  be  unceasingly  enjoined,  taught  and  exemplified.  The 
individual  is  to  be  made  more  self-r^;arding  only  that  he  may 
have  more  to  give  in  service.  His  individual  personality  is  to  be 
kept  before  him  as  something  very  precious,  but  as  something 
not  complete  until  it  is  enriched  by  his  relationships  and  inter- 
dependences with  others. 

The  doctrine  of  gainful  occupation  will  include  both  the  means 
and  the  end  of  activity  for  self-support  and  self-dependence.  It 
wiH,  when  a  stage  of  adequate  maturity  is  reached,  add  to  the 
general  knowledge  and  general  discipline  of  the  individual  that 
special  knowledge  and  special  discipline  which  will  enable  him  to 
relate  himself  to  the  productive  activity  of  the  world  at  some 
specific  and  useful  point  in  some  definite  and  useful  way;  but 
the  steps  toward  the  achievement  of  this  aim  will  be  constantly 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  far  higher  purpose  than  that  of  mere 
gain  or  accumulation.  The  close  relationship  between  the  doc- 
trine of  conduct  and  service  and  the  doctrine  of  gainful  occupa- 
tion, will  be  steadily  emphasized  and  illustrated. 

The  doctrine  of  reconciliation  between  Ethics  and  Economics 
will  include  the  study  of  how  men  have  attempted  to  find  ways 
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and  means  of  living  together  in  harmony  and  helpfulness,  how 
far  they  have  succeeded,  in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent 
they  have  failed,  and  how  they  may  carry  forward  the  great 
experiment  in  their  own  time  to  still  more  fortunate  results  by 
making  Ethics,  Economics  and  Politics  not  three  distinct  and 
mutually  exclusive  or  contradictory  disciplines,  but  rather  three 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  discipline,  which  is  that  of  human 
life,  its  highest  achievement  and  its  ripest  fruity  The  study  of 
education  from  this  viewpoint  will  put  behind  it  the  German- 
made  psychology  without  a  soul,  and  the  German-made  eco- 
nomics with  nothing  higher  than  gain  as  its  end. 

The  care  and  protection  of  the  public  health  will  hereafter 
assume  new  importance.  Preventive  medicine,  which  has  made 
great  strides  in  recent  years,  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  history. 
The  physician  and  the  nurse  will  shortly  be  looked  upon  as  edu- 
cational factors  quite  as  important  as  the  teacher  himself. 
Care  for  the  public  health  will  not  content  itself  with  the  mere 
insp)ection  of  children  and  youth  in  school  and  college,  or  with 
the  care  and  cure  of  definite  disease.  It  will  establish  a  relation- 
ship between  home  conditions,  school  conditions,  and  work 
conditions.  It  will  have  helpful  advice  to  give,  both  general  and 
specific,  as  to  diet  and  exercise,  and  it  will  insist  that  neither  at 
home,  in  school  nor  at  work  shall  children  and  adolescent  youth 
be  subjected  to  conditions  that  impair  their  bodies  as  well  as 
starve  their  souls. 

There  will  be  much  more  attention  paid  to  the  determination 
of  individual  differences  of  taste  and  capacity,  and  to  making 
provision  for  them.  This  is  a  point  at  which  a  sound  psychology 
can  render  greatly  increased  service  to  educational  practice.  The 
object  of  this  determination  is  to  prevent  waste  of  effort,  the  loss 
of  opportunity  and  the  blunting  of  talent  by  trying  to  sharpen  it 
upon  the  wrong  whetstone.  The  different  tastes  and  capacities 
of  children  often  reveal  themselves  with  great  plainness  through 
their  different  reactions  to  one  and  the  same  study  or  occupation. 
A  danger  to  guard  against  is  lest  waste  be  not  diminished  but 
increased  through  trying  to  determine  definitely  upon  these  indi- 
vidual differences  too  soon,  and  before  the  youth  has  been  brought 
in  contact  with  some  forms  of  intellectual  interest  and  employ- 
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ment  which  might  well  touch  unsus()ected  springs  hidden  in  his 
nature. 

Despite  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  past  fifty  years  for  equip- 
ment and  teaching  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  people  at  large, 
including  those  secondary  school  and  college  graduates  who  have 
studied  one  or  more  natural  sciences  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
are  in  practical  ignorance  of  them.  We  have  succeeded  in  train- 
ing some  eminent  chemists,  physicists  and  biologists,  but  we 
have  not  made  chemistry,  physics  and  biology  part  of  the  mental 
furniture  of  persons  who  are  called  educated,  largely  because  we 
have  insisted  upon  going  the  wrong  way  about  it.  The  popular 
American  text-books  in  chemistry  and  in  physics  are  almost 
without  exception  examples  of  how  those  subjects  should  not  be 
taught,  while  the  popular  text-books  in  biological  subjects  are 
only  a  little  better.  The  best  text-books  in  geology  and  astron- 
omy are  more  wisely  made.  The  teachers  of  all  these  sciences 
have  almost  uniformly  p^roceeded  as  if  every  student  who  came 
under  their  influence  was  to  become  a  specialist  in  their  particular 
science.  They  have  mistaken  the  training  of  scientists  for  the 
teaching^of  science.  They  have  insisted  upon  confounding  the 
laical  with  the  psychological  order  in  the  presentation  of  new 
material  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  they  have  assumed  that  in 
order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  one  of  these  sciences  the  individual 
must  travel  over  again  the  road  taken  by  preceding  generations 
but  in  somewhat  symbolic  and  highly  concentrated  form.  If 
these  sciences  are  ever  really  to  form  part  of  the  mental  furniture 
of  our  people,  they  must  be  taught  not  through  compelling  every 
student  to  follow  painfully  their  experimental  processes  and 
determinations,  but  through  demonstrating  and  interpreting 
established  facts,  through  bringing  the  students  to  realize  why 
they  are  true  and  how  they  were  proved,  through  associating 
great  discoveries  and  advances  with  the  names  and  personalities 
of  those  who  have  made  them,  and  through  putting  emphasis 
upon  the  human  interest  and  the  human  relationship  of  that 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  which  is  included  in  the  term 
natural  science.  The  academic  teachers  of  these  subjects  are, 
however,  usually  so  wedded  to  their  idols  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  likelihood  of  a  quick  reform  and  the  establish- 
ment of  better  methods  of  teaching.    These  must  wait  upon  a 
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more  general  appreciation  ot  the  difference  between  the  method 
of  discovery  and  the  method  of  exposition.  For  admirable  and 
persuasive  examples  of  the  method  of  exposition  one  need  look 
no  farther  than  Professor  Huxley's  lecture  to  the  workingmen  of 
Norwich  on  a  piece  of  chalk  or  Professor  Tyndall's  lecture  on 
magnetism  to  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  of  London. 

Substantially  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about  instruction 
in  foreign  language.  Greek  and  Latin  have  been  in  large  degree 
asphyxiated  by  wholly  wrong-headed  methods  of  teaching,  and 
French  and  German  are  a  sad  spectacle  to  look  upon.  Intelligent 
youths  who  have  spent  three,  four  and  five  years  in  the  study  of 
one  or  both  of  these  languages,  can  neither  speak  them  easily 
nor  understand  them  readily  nor  write  them  correctly.  Here,  too, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
wrong  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  a  sorry  commentary  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  in  this  respect  to 
learn  on  the  best  authority  that  there  are  now  in  France  at  least 
200,000  American  young  men  who,  after  six  months  of  military 
activity  in  France  and  three  or  four  hours  of  instruction  a  week 
in  the  French  language,  can  carry  on  a  comfortable  conversation 
under  ordinary  conditions  and  circumstances  with  the  mastery  of 
a  vocabulary  of  at  least  a  thousand  words.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  an  American  college  graduate  who  has  studied  French  for 
years  is  as  awkward  and  as  nonplussed  in  a  Paris  drawing-room 
as  he  would  be  in  the  driver's  seat  of  an  aeroplane.  There  will 
hereafter  be  marked  impatience  with  the  notion  that  one  may 
spend  an  indefinite  amount  of  time  upon  a  foreign  language 
without  hoping  or  expecting  either  to  speak  it  easily  or  to  under- 
stand it  comfortably.  The  notion  that  boys  and  girls  are  to  study 
a  foreign  language  as  an  end  in  itself  or  with  a  view  to  becoming 
grammarians  or  philologists  must  be  given  up.  The  purpose  in 
studying  a  foreign  language  is  to  gain  sufficient  practical  mastery 
of  it  to  use  it  in  daily  intercourse,  and  so  to  obtain  some  compre- 
hension of  the  life,  the  institutions  and  the  modes  of  thought  of 
the  people  whose  language  it  is.  French  is  not  only  the  universal 
language  of  diplomacy,  but  it  is  the  common  link  between  edu- 
cated men  and  women  the  world  over.  It  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance that  American  schools  and  colleges  should  teach  French, 
teach  it  practically  and  in  the  spirit  and  for  the  purpose  that  have 
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just  been  described.  The  teaching  of  Spanish,  of  Italian  and  of 
German  will  naturally  be  for  similar  purposes  and  on  similar 
lines. 

For  nearly  a  generation  past  American  education  has  laid  the 
greatest  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  the  English  language  and 
literature,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  In  one  important  respect, 
however,  damage  has  been  and  is  being  done,  and  again  the  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  a  wrong  method  of  teaching.  The  idea  is  preva- 
lent that  the  way  to  improve  the  written  English  of  students  is 
to  compel  them  to  write  constantly  and  on  all  sorts  of  topics. 
This  is  a  fallacy.  The  inventor  of  the  daily  theme  did  an  almost 
incalculable  amount  of  damage  when  he  started  a  movement 
that  rapidly  spread  all  over  the  United  States.  The  one  best  way 
in  which  to  teach  students  to  write  good  English  is  to  teach  them 
to  read  good  English.  He  who  constantly  reads  the  best  English 
and  also  the  best  French,  the  best  Latin  and  the  best  Greek,  and 
who  writes  occasionally  and  when  he  has  something  to  say,  will 
have  a  far  better  written  style  than  he  who  pours  out  a  few 
hundred  words  five  times  a  week  on  diverse  topics  as  to  most 
of  which  he  has  no  knowledge  and  little  interest.  The  waste  of 
time  through  excessive  devotion  to  English  composition  is  very 
great  and  is  not  likely  to  be  patiently  borne  much  longer.  The 
daily  writing  is  obnoxious  to  the  student  and  the  inspection  and 
correction  of  their  work  is  drudgery  for  the  teacher  uncompen- 
sated by  any  adequate  result.  That  those  who  write  daily  themes 
and  whose  written  work  is  carefully  corrected,  make  technical 
improvements  in  their  written  style  goes  without  saying,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  method  is  a  wasteful  and  inefficient  one 
and  that  the  path  to  good  writing  leads  through  good  reading. 
If  there  is  to  be  such  a  thing  as  good  reading,  proposals  such  as 
that  the  English  of  the  Bible  should  be  turned  into  what  is  called 
the  vernacular  must  be  given  short  shrift.  To  hear  the  English 
of  the  Bible  spoken  of  as  "a  beautiful  and  unfamiliar  dialect  which 
was  spoken  three  centuries  ago,"  because  it  happens  to  be  beyond 
the  immediate  comprehension  of  some  ignoramus  who  reads  a 
writer  or  a  book  called  Nick  Carter  and  the  newspapers,  is  suffi- 
cient to  upset  the  equanimity  of  a  saint.  We  shall  probably  next 
be  told  that  it  is  found  desirable  to  supply  the  plays  of  Shakspere 
with  descriptive  and  enticing  headlines  after  the  fashion  of  the 
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last  editions  of  the  metropolitan  evening  papers.  There  would 
appear  to  be  no  limit  to  human  folly. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  energy  devoted  to  the  study  of  government  and  politics 
in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Unfortunately,  however,  most 
of  this  time  and  energy  have  been  given  over  to  the  study  of  the 
machinery  and  the  details  of  government  rather  than  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  principles  upon  which  good  government 
and  republican  institutions  rest.  The  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship increase  day  by  day  and  have  been  multiplied  by  the  effects 
and  results  of  the  war.  There  is  double  need,  therefore,  of  train- 
ing the  youth  of  to-day  who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of 
to-morrow,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  citizenship  and 
in  a  knowledge  of  those  rights,  duties  and  opportunities,  national 
and  international,  which  constitute  the  elements  of  the  world's 
organized  life.  How  many  members  of  Congress  there  may  be, 
what  their  terms  and  what  their  compensation,  are  facts  of  slight 
importance  compared  with  an  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  a  Congress,  of  its  powers  and  duties,  and  of  the 
ways  in  which  and  the  purposes  for  which  its  functions  have  been 
fulfilled  for  140  years.  As  has  already  been  suggested,  a  true 
theory  of  politics  will  supplement  and  unite  a  good  understanding 
of  both  ethics  and  economics. 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum  away  from  interest  in  the  ancient 
classics  has  plainly  come  to  its  end.  There  are  many  signs  that  a 
deeper  insight  and  a  wider  sympathy  are  manifesting  themselves, 
and  that  during  the  next  generation  the  classical  languages  and 
literatures  will  be  more  earnestly  pursued  and  better  taught  than 
they  have  been  in  the  recent  past.  It  is  not  practicable  to  use  the 
classics  directly  in  any  plan  of  widespread  popular  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  but  it  is  entirely  practicable  for  that  educa- 
tion to  be  carried  on  with  full  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  classics  and  with  full  understanding  of  the  lessons  which  they 
teach  and  of  the  standards  which  they  set  up.  The  classics 
remain  the  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible  fountains  of  excellence 
in  all  that  pertains  to  letters,  to  art  and  to  the  intellectual  life. 
The  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  must  make  adequate 
provision  for  their  study  and  their  proper  teaching,  but  those  in 
whose  keeping  the  classics  are  placed  must  fix  their  minds  much 
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more  on  matters  of  human  interest,  human  conduct  and  human 
feeling,  and  much  less  on  matters  of  technical  linguistic  accuracy 
and  skill. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  educational  ideals  of  modem 
France  are  drawn  from  the  classical  tradition  and  are  shaped 
under  classical  influence,  and  the  French  are  probably  the 
best  educated  people  in  the  world.  Only  recently  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Fine  Arts  told  in  a  public 
address  an  anecdote  of  a  student  in  the  University  of  Montpellier, 
who  overheard  one  evening  in  the  trenches  the  conversation  of  his 
men:  "I,"  said  one,  "am  fighting  for  my  fields  of  grain";  "I," 
said  another,  "am  fighting  for  my  wife  and  children";  and  "I," 
said  the  third,  "am  fighting  for  my  mountains."  Then  the  young 
officer  said  gravely,  "I  am  fighting  for  La  Fontaine  and  Moli^e: 
La  Fontaine  the  immortal  heir  of  Aesop  and  of  Phaedrus; 
Moli^re  the  immortal  heir  of  Plautus  and  of  Terence,  and  still 
farther  of  Aristophanes  and  of  Menander."  This  young  Lieu- 
tenant knew  well  both  how  to  live  and  how  to  die,  for  the  beauty 
of  the  world  and  of  man's  achievement  in  it  had  seized  hold  of  his 
soul. 

In  an  industrial  age  like  that  in  which  we  are  living  and  are 
likely  to  continue  to  live,  it  is  little  short  of  monstrous  that  there 
is  so  slight  a  direct  relationship  between  formal  education  and 
industry.  Fully  thirty  years  ago  a  well-organized  and  clearly 
defined  movement  was  undertaken  in  the  United  States  to  bring 
the  fundamental  and  elementary  industrial  processes  into  use  as 
general  educational  instrumentalities.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
Russian  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  in  Phila- 
delphia and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  the  attention  of 
American  teachers  was  drawn  to  a  practical  method  of  using  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  mechanical  arts  as  subjects  of  school 
instruction  and  training.  Sound  physiological,  psychological 
and  economic  arguments  were  urged  for  this  step  and  some  head- 
way was  made  towards  accomplishing  the  end  which  the  reform- 
ers of  that  day  had  in  view.  Despite  some  distinct  successes 
here  and  there  and  despite  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  movement  was  based,  it  failed  to  establish  itself  gen- 
erally for  a  variety  .of  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  detailed.  For 
one  thing,  the  movement  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  public 
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opinion  of  the  moment,  and  to  be  in  advance  of  public  opinion  is 
quite  as  fatal  to  any  new  departure  as  to  be  behind  public 
opinion.  There  is  every  reason  now  why  this  subject  should  be 
taken  up  anew  and  why  those  general  educational  instrumen- 
talities that  have  done  such  yeoman's  work  for  generations  should 
be  supplemented  by  new  instrumentalities  designed  particularly 
to  train  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  power  of  coordinating  the  two,  and 
the  constructive  capacity  of  youth  in  ways  that  will  eventually 
add  to  the  economic  usefulness  of  the  individual  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  the  community.  It  is  specially  important, 
by  linking  handwork  with  capacity,  artistry  and  understanding 
to  restore  that  joy  in  the  job  with  its  resulting  satisfactions,  both 
individual  and  social,  which  mass-work  and  highly  specialized 
industry  have  combined  so  largely  to  destroy.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  importance  of  education  to  creative  industry  and  the 
importance  of  creative  industry  to  education  will  longer  be 
disregarded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  elementary  school  must  be  brought 
back  to  its  proper  business,  neglect  of  which  has  been  general 
and  much  remarked  for  years  past.  The  elementary  school, 
being  well  organized  and  universal,  has  been  seized  upon  by 
faddists  and  enthusiasts  of  every  type  as  an*  instrumentality  not 
for  better  education,  but  for  accomplishing  their  own  particular 
ends.  The  simple  business  of  training  young  children  in  good 
habits  of  exercise  and  in  good  habits  of  conduct,  of  teaching  them 
the  elementary  facts  of  the  nature  which  surrounds  them,  and  of 
giving  them  ability  to  read  understandingly,  to  write  legibly  and 
to  perform  quickly  and  with  accuracy  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions with  numbers,  has  been  rudely  pushed  into  the  background 
by  all  sorts  of  enterprises  from  lectures  on  the  alleged  evil  effects 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco  to  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps.  It 
may  be  necessary  one  of  these  days  to  organize  a  society  for  the 
protection  of  the  elementary  school  in  order  that  that  indis- 
pensable institution  may  have  an  opportunity  to  mind  its  own 
proper  business. 

Vigorous  steps  must  be  taken  promptly  to  make  the  teaching 
profession  more  attractive  to  men  of  high  competence  and  am- 
bition. While  administrative  officers  are  still  frequently  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  political  or  other  conditions,  which  should 
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not  be  permitted  to  influence  educational  organization  and  work, 
teachers  as  a  body,  whether  in  school  or  in  college,  are  so  secure 
in  their  tenure  as  to  constitute  a  highly  privileged  class.  The 
politician  and  the  intriguer  must  be  taught  not  to  concern  himself 
with  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  or  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  direction  of  educational  work.  Mere  security  of  tenure 
does  not,  however,  attract  the  highest  type  of  person  to  any 
branch  of  public  service.  What  must  be  added  to  a  tenure  whose 
security  is  absolute  so  long  as  competence  accompanies  it,  is 
opportunity  for  individual  initiative  and  enterprise  and  an  ade- 
quate wage.  Not  only  must  the  wages  of  teachers  be  very  greatly 
increased,  but  the  prizes  of  the  profession,  those  conspicuous,  in- 
fluential and  well-paid  posts  that  are  freely  open  to  talent,  must 
be  multiplied  both  in  number  and  in  importance.  The  ambitious 
and  high-spirited  man  will  be  drawn  to  education  as  a  career  and 
held  in  it  so  soon  as  he  flnds  that  it  offers  him  an  opportunity  for 
reputation  and  for  usefulness  that  is  commensurate  with  his 
ambition  and  his  capacity. 

By  the  mere  force  of  inertia  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  school- 
masters to  lapse  back  into  old  habits,  old  routine  and  old  methods 
when  the  present  emotional  stimulus  is  withdrawn.  In  the  name 
and  in  the  hope  of  'true  progress  and  of  learning  the  lessons  of 
experience,  this  tendency  must  be  avoided  and  combatted.  The 
new  world  into  which  we  are  so  rapidly  moving  will  be  built  upon 
the  old  world  which  it  displaces,  and  it  will  gather  into  itself  all 
of  the  lessons  of  that  old  world's  experience  while  resolutely 
throwing  away  its  dross.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  it  will  be  a  world  of 
vigorous  individual  activity,  of  large  opportunity  for  initiative 
and  accomplishment,  and  of  constantly  increasing  co5peration 
for  high  purposes  between  individuals,  between  groups  and  be- 
tween nations.  After  all  that  may  be  said  in  sharp  criticism  of 
American  school  and  college  education  in  the  past  two  decades, 
it  remains  true  that  the  American  people,  and  particularly  the 
American  soldiers,  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  the  most 
striking  accomplishments  in  the  shortest  time  through  the  pos- 
session of  almost  unequalled  initiative,  resourcefulness  and  zeal 
for  service.  What  may  not  be  expected  of  such  a  people,  and,  if 
the  need  ever  come  again,  of  such  soldiers,  if  their  theory  and 
practice  of  education  are  all  that  they  should  be!  One's  imagina- 
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tion  hesitates  to  attempt  to  measure  the  capacity  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  thoroughly  well-educated,  well-trained  and  well- 
disciplined  American  men  and  women.  Yet  nothing  short  of 
this  should  be  the  aim  of  American  educational  policy.  That 
policy  as  it  steadily  advances  to  newer  and  higher  levels  of 
ambition  and  accomplishment  must  not  fall  a  victim  to  the  temp- 
tations of  that  egotism  which  regards  the  affairs  of  the  passing 
moment  as  of  such  importance  to  the  world's  history  and  of  such 
significance  for  the  world's  future  as  to  justify  contempt  for  all 
that  has  gone  before.  That  policy  will  succeed  if  it  remain  stead- 
fast in  its  republican  faith  and  if  it  continues  to  prefer  the  solid 
foundations  and  noble  ideals  of  the  old  republic  to  the  endowed 
and  prolix  fatuities  of  the  New  Republic. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
WOMEN'S  COLLEGES 

By  WILLYSTINE  GOODSELL 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College 

In  these  crucial  times  of  world  travail,  when  we  hope  and 
believe  a  new  democracy  is  coming  to  the  birth,  never  was  there 
more  urgent  need  of  trained  leadership — the  leadership  of  edu- 
cated women  as  of  men.  On  every  side  the  demand  is  heard  for 
the  services  of  women  with  broad  outlook  and  interest  combined 
with  trained  skill  and  the  capacity  to  organize.  From  Washing- 
ton came  the  call  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 

If  the  war  should  be  long,  the  country  will  need  all  the  trained  men  and 
women  it  can  get — many  more  than  it  now  has.  .  .  .  When  the  war  is 
over  there  will  be  made  upon  us  such  demands  for  men  and  women  of 
knowledge  and  training  as  have  never  before  come  to  any  country.  .  .  . 
The  world  will  have  to  be  rebuilt,  and  American  college  men  and  women 
must  assume  a  large  part  of  the  task. 

Therefore  I  appeal  to  you,  as  you  love  your  country  and  would  serve 
your  country  and  mankind,  that  you  make  full  use  of  every  opportunity 
offered  by  our  colleges  and  all  other  institutions  to  gain  all  possible  prepa- 
ration for  the  mighty  tasks  that  lie  before  you,  possibly  in  war  and  cer- 
tainly in  peace.  To  you  comes  that  call  clear  and  strong  as  it  has  seldom 
come  to  young  men  and  women  anyw^here  in  the  world  at  any  time.  For 
your  country  and  for  the  world — for  the  immediate  and  the  far-reaching 
future,  you  should  respond.^ 

From  overseas  comes  a  like  appeal  from  a  young  college  woman 
who  has  been  made  head  of  the  Labor  Bureau  for  women  in 
Paris  and  who  is  the  only  woman  in  France  to-day  bearing  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  American  Army.  In  response  to  the 
question:  "If  you  were  going  back  to  American  students  next 
week  to  say  just  one  thing  to  them,  what  would  it  be?"  she 
instantly  replied :   "Tell  them  there  is  no  limit  to  what  they  can 

^  Quoted  in  Review  of  Reviews,  June,  1918,  p.  618,  from  a  letter  written  by 
Commissioner  Claxton  to  all  high  school  principals  in  the  United  States. 
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do.  But  they've  got  to  get  ready  for  what's  ahead.  They  must 
be  training  now,  to  be  ready  when  the  time  comes."* 

If  this  great  need  exists — and  who  can  deny  that  it  does? — 
how  is  it  being  met  by  our  colleges  and  universities  now  engaged  in 
educating  a  selected  group  of  the  young  womanhood  of  the  nation? 
It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  term  'woman's  college' 
has,  up  to  the  present,  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  with 
"a  picturesque  group  of  sleepy  buildings,  shadowy  paths,  and  care- 
free youngsters  .  .  .  "  of  whom  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  save 
for  "theoretical  sallies  into  the  world  outside,  the  walls  of  the 
campus  bounded  their  interests,  their  conversation,  their  en- 
thusiasms, their  experience."  Now  that  the  world  of  actualities  is 
knocking  insistently  at  the  doors  of  these  quiet  haunts  of  learning, 
a  brief  study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  response  to  the 
summons  may  be  worth  while. 

Quite  naturally  the  full  effect  and  meaning  of  this  world  strug- 
gle was  not  felt  in  American  colleges  and  universities  until  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  conflict  focussed  the  atten- 
tion of  every  thoughtful  man  and  woman,  young  and  old  alike, 
upon  the  necessities  and  problems  of  a  nation  at  war.  The 
response  of  the  women's  colleges  and  their  alumnae  to  the  more 
outstanding  and  immediate  needs  of  the  country  was  prompt  and 
effective.  Organizations  were  quickly  formed  for  carrying  forward 
a  variety  of  war  activities.  In  many  of  the  women's  colleges  a 
central  agency  for  directing  war  work  was  established,  composed 
of  representatives  of  faculty  and  students.  This  war  council, 
variously  known  as  the  'War  Emergency  Committee',  the  'Pa- 
triotic League',  the  'War  Relief  Committee',  quite  commonly 
registers  the  women  students  and  secures  definite  information 
concerning  the  amount  of  time  they  can  give  to  war  work.  The 
Bryn  Mawr  war  council  has  departments  of  food  production  and 
conservation.  Liberty  Loan,  education.  Red  Cross  and  allied 
relief,  and  maintenance  of  existing  social  agencies.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  education  department  is  a  college  bureau  of  in- 
formation and  speakers,  which  not  only  disseminates  war  infor- 
mation of  interest  to  the  college,  but  arranges  for  visiting  lecturers 
and  trains  students  interested  in  public  speaking  on  subjects 
related  to  the  war.    At  Columbia  University  a  conmiittee  on 

*  "Students  of  To-day*  In  The  Association  Monthly,  October,  19x8,  p.  370. 
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Women's  War  Work  was  organized  in  191 7  and  has  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  8,000.  This  committee  furnishes  volunteers  for 
special  activities,  such  as  food  conservation  and  Liberty  Bond 
selling,  and  also  provides  paid  positions  for  trained  women. 

With  great  earnestness  the  students  in  women's  colleges  have 
sought  to  further  the  plans  of  the  Food  Conservation  Board  by 
going  beyond  government  requirements  in  the  matter  of  wheatless 
and  meatless  days.  Twenty  thousand  diplomas  from  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  have  been  awarded  to  college  women 
for  successful  completion  of  government  courses  in  food  conser- 
vation. The  women's  colleges  have  also  adopted  a  continuous 
and  intelligent  policy  of  war  economy.  To  quote  from  a  pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information: 

The  program  of  war  economy  in  most  of  the  colleges  calls  for  simplicity 
in  social  life.  Banquets  and  expensive  parties  are  tabooed.  Vassar  has 
abolished  Junior  Prom  and  Class  Day,  and  has  adopted  as  one  of  her  war 
mottoes:  "No  frills  and  fripperies."  Half  of  the  usual  dances  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  have  been  given  up,  and  those  that  are  given  are 
of  the  simplest  nature.  Goucher  has  suspended  the  publication  of  the 
annual  yearbook,  with  the  provision  that  the  price  of  subscription  for  the 
year's  issue  will  be  turned  by  every  subscriber  to  the  war  fund.  At  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  there  is  a  committee  on  student  expenditures  to 
induce  more  simple  entertainments  and  more  care  in  personal  expendi- 
tures. Several  schools  have  urged  their  girls  to  ask  their  parents  for 
regular  rather  than  intermittent  and  variable  allowances,  and  to  keep 
strict  account  of  their  expenditures,  planning  on  the  personal  budget 
system,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

As  part  of  a  general  policy  of  conservation  college  war  gardens 
deserve  honorable  mention.  The  far-famed  agricultural  training 
camp  at  Bedford,  New  York,  was  composed  very  largely  of 
Barnard  students  and  alumnae  who  did  pioneer  work  in  proving 
the  economic  value  of  college  women  as  farm  workers.  The 
Grinnell  College  garden  was  worked  entirely  by  women  students 
who  produced  six  tons  of  produce.  Two  girls  in  charge  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  gardens  engaged  a  booth  in  the  Madison 
city  market  and  sold  their  produce  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Goucher  College  gardens  were  so  marked  a  success  that 
it  is  planned  to  develop  there  a  permanent  farm,  worked  by  the 
students  for  the  production  of  college  supplies.    The  agricultural 
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units  at  Vassar  and  Mt.  Holyoke  not  only  raised  produce  for  the 
college  tables,  but  dried,  canned  and  salted  down  large  quantities 
of  food.  Mt.  Holyoke  girls  raised  125  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre,  whereas  the  normal  Massachusetts  yield  is  only  ninety 
bushels.  The  college  also  reports  that  ''similar  figures  might  be 
quoted  for  the  string-bean  crop,  the  sweet  corn,  cabbages,  turnips 
and  squash."  Randolph-Macon  girls  'lielped  harvest  and  thresh 
seventy  acres  of  wheat;  got  in  a  whole  hay  crop;  cultivated  a 
garden;  shelled  com,  dried  apples,  canned  fruit  and  vegetables; 
and  performed  such  tasks  as  rounding  up  cattle  and  loading 
wagons  with  wood."  Commenting  on  these  facts,  the  Journal  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  concludes:  "The  adverse 
conunents  and  predictions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  girls' 
work  have  been  utterly  disproved,  as  have  the  warnings  of 
physical  breakdown."* 

The  alumnae  of  women's  colleges  have  likewise  organized  for 
more  effective  war  service.  Conspicuous  among  these  organiza- 
tions are  the  Relief  Units  sent  out  by  Smith,  Vassar,  Barnard 
and  Wellesley  with  Radcliffe  co5perating.  The  Smith  College 
unit  is  composed  of  twenty  women  representing  a  wide  variety 
of  training.  Some  are  trained  social  workers;  some  skilled  motor 
drivers  and  two  are  physicians.  One  woman  knows  cobbling 
and  hopes  to  teach  the  trade  to  French  children.  A  letter  re- 
cently sent  out  to  Smith  alumnae  describes  the  character  of  the 
Unit's  work:  "The  members  have  undertaken  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  district  of  sixteen  villages,  with  a  population  of  about  1,200 
persons,  chiefly  older  women  and  children.  They  have  estab- 
lished dispensaries,  play  centers,  a  community  farm,  and  stores. 
They  are  codperating  with  the  government  in  the  opening  of 
schools  which  have  been  closed  for  three  years  and  starting 
industrial  classes  and  workshops."  ^ 

It  has  seemed  advisable  to  write  in  some  detail  of  the  war  work 
of  college  women  because  it  has,  obviously,  a  close  relation  to  the 
general  problem  of  education.  The  value  of  the  training  these  col- 
l^;e  girls  are  securingin'organizedeffortfor  large  national  andinter- 
national  ends  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.    Perhaps  the  severest 

•  See  War  Work  of  Women  in  CoUeges  issued  by  The  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation, January,  191 8. 

*  War  Work  of  Women  in  Colleges,  p.  9. 
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criticism  that  might  be  made  of  our  women's  colleges  in  the  past 
has  been  their  partial  failure  to  appreciate  the  need  of  every 
student  within  their  walls  for  training  in  codperation  and  leader- 
ship. Hitherto  a  selected  group  of  popular  girls  with  outstanding 
gifts  of  organization  and  management  have  quite  commonly 
'run  things'  with  regard  to  purely  college  aims  and  interests.  At 
present  a  far  larger  number  of  young  women  are  learning  what 
organized  activity  means  and  what  it  demands.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  worth  of  this  experience,  if  intelligently  continued,  in 
breaking  up  feminine  individualistic  habits  and  attitudes  and  the 
clique-ish  tendencies  of  so  many  college  girls? 

Of  even  more  importance  is  the  challenge  of  tremendous  world 
issues  and  events  to  the  imagination  and  thought  of  college 
women.  Day  by  day,  month  by  month,  a  vast  world  drama  is 
being  enacted  before  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The  strong,  keen 
wind  of  urgent  realities  has  blown  through  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  and  has  vitalized  every  study  having  relation  at  any 
point  to  the  problems  of  the  war.  What  young  woman  to-day, 
living  her  life  within  the  cloistered  calm  of  a  college  or  university, 
has  not  been  stirred  to  the  depths  of  her  nature  by  the  titanic 
character  of  the  present  conflict,  by  the  greatness  of  the  moral 
issues  involved  and  by  the  complexity  of  the  world  problems 
that  compel  her  thought! 

Whether  women's  colleges  will  return  after  the  war  to  their 
attitude  of  aloofness  from  things  as  they  are  no  one  can  prophesy. 
But  that  they  have  acquired  a  larger,  a  more  sympathetic  world 
view  during  these  disrupting  years  few  will  deny.  President 
Woolley  testifies  to  it  by  quoting  from  a  recent  article  in  the 
Mount  Holyoke  News:  "Undoubtedly,"  writes  a  student,  "now  that 
the  war  has  come,  we  are  more  inclined  to  take  the  universal 
view  of  life.  .  .  Of  course  we  still  think  of  our  studies,  but 
there  is  an  added  purpose  in  our  thoughts  now;  we  study, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  with  new  vigor  because  of  the  work 
of  reconstruction  after  the  war,  in  which  we  must  help.  .  . 
When  we  are  trying  to  balance  the  book  of  the  world,  to  find  some- 
thing to  pay  for  this  colossal  war,  put  on  the  credit  side  the  uni- 
versal view  of  life  which  has  come  to  many  people.  To  have 
connected  college  with  the  world  is  no  small  thing  for  college 
girls."   Truly  it  is  no  small  thing.    For  if  the  college  student  is  to 
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fulfill  the  twofold  obligations  which  Professor  Mosher  declares  to 
be  hers* — "to  take  an  active  share  in  the  development  of  the 
international  mind  and  to  help  establish  the  faith  in  a  Christian 
World  Democracy  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women  throughout 
this  land" — she  must  not  only ''understand  and  know"  but  she  must 
relate  her  knowledge  and  her  quickened  understanding  to  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  life  around  her — the  social,  economic, 
and  political  life  of  America  in  this  period  of  world  readjustment. 

Amid  all  the  changes  which  the  war  has  brought  about  in  the 
national  life  perhaps  none  is  more  significant  than  the  widening 
of  the  opportunities  of  women  in  the  world  of  work.  Doors  fast 
bolted  have  been  unlocked  to  them  and  others  which  for  years 
have  been  grudgingly  ajar  have  swung  hospitably  open.  This 
broadening  of  the  economic  life  of  women  would  seem  to  call  for  a 
reconsideration  on  the  part  of  the  women's  colleges  of  the  oft- 
mooted  question  of  their  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
young  women  for  a  useful  life  career.  It  may  be  objected  that 
this  urgent  demand  for  the  services  of  trained  women  in  new 
spheres  of  work  is  an  emergency  call  which  will  largely  disappear 
with  the  coming  of  peace.  Unquestionably,  the  need  of  the 
skilled  services  of  women  will  decrease  as  an  economic  readjust- 
ment is  effected  after  the  return  of  American  soldiers  from  France. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can  affirm  that  these  newly- won 
fields  of  vocational  opportunity  will  be  readily  relinquished  by 
trained  women  workers  after  the  war;  or  that  the  notable 
increase  in  the  number  of  college  graduates  entering  occupations 
other  than  teaching  will  decrease  after  peace  is  assured  ?  A  recent 
Census  of  College  Women  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae  shows  that  the  percentage  of  graduates 
of  eight  selected  higher  institutions  who  engage  in  vocations 
other  than  teaching  has  been  steadily  increasing,  from  27.5  per 
cent  in  the  decade  1 880-1 890  to  34.5  per  cent  in  the  period 
1910-1915.  Since  1915  the  flow  of  college  women  into  novel  fields 
of  work  has  been  tremendously  augmented,  although  no  figures 
are  as  yet  available. 

As  to  what  will  be  the  future  attitude  of  women's  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  toward  the  problem  of  vocational  training  and 
guidance  of  their  students  it  is  still  too  early  to  prophesy.    But  it 

*  See  Journal  cf  Association  of  CoUegiate  Alumnae^  April,  1918,  p.  508. 
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is  significant  that,  in  a  large  number  of  women's  colleges  of  first 
rank,  war  emergency  courses  of  a  distinctly  vocational  character 
receive  no  academic  credit.  Returns  from  a  questionnaire 
recently  sent  out  to  more  than  fifty  colleges  and  universities 
educating  young  women  show  that  rather  generally  the  older 
Eastern  colleges  are  declining  to  grant  credit  to  the  new  emer- 
gency courses  designed  to  fit  women  for  war  service.  Thus 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith  and  H.  Sophie 
Newcomb  colleges  report  that  two  or  more  of  the  following 
practical  courses  are  offered  without  academic  credit: 

French  conversation  Red  Cross  home  service 

Statistics  Elementary  hygiene  and  home  nursing 

Stenography  and  typing  Food  conservation 

Cataloguing  Dietetics 

Mechanical  drawing  and  drafting  Gardening 

First  aid  Telegraphy  (including  wireless) 

There  are  some  encouraging  exceptions  to  the  general  policy, 
however.  Thus  Mt.  Holyoke,  while  declaring  that  the  college 
"has  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  modify  its  course  of  study  to 
include  many  vocational  .  .  .  courses,"  yet  has  introduced 
"at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
United  States"  a  course  of  three  hours  a  week  for  the  year  which 
aims  to  train  statistical  secretaries.  Smith  College  offers  two 
war  emergency  courses  for  credit:  one  a  course  in  hospital  labor- 
atory technic,  the  other  in  mental  hygiene  and  mental  reconstruc- 
tion (two  hours  throughout  the  year).  This  college  also  has 
adapted  its  science  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  women 
who  are  preparing  to  take  training  as  nurses.  Barnard  has 
introduced  a  new  course  in  problems  and  methods  of  social  work. 
Randolph-Macon,  Wheaton,  Swarthmore,  and  Elmira  are  per- 
mitting courses  in  food  conservation  and  war  cookery  to  count 
toward  an  A.  B.  degree.  The  Women's  College  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity is  "trying  to  turn  out  specialists  in  such  lines  as  chem- 
istry, bacteriology,  physics,  geology,  etc." 

Generally,  those  Western  colleges  and  universities  that  have 
introduced  courses  training  women  for  war  service  grant  academic 
credit  for  the  same.  Mills  College  offers  courses  in  business 
administration,  including  stenography,  typewriting,  and  office 
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organization  and  procedure;  also  courses  in  food  conservation  as 
authorized  by  the  Food  Administration,  hygiene  with  special 
reference  to  the  training  of  public  health  workers  and  physio- 
therapy for  reconstruction  aids.  Mills  also  has  established  a  pre- 
nursing  course,  which  consists  of  three  years  of  college  work  at 
Mills  and  two  years  in  nursing  at  the  University  Hospital  at  San 
Francisco,  and  leads  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Art  and  Gradu- 
ate Nurse.  The  college  for  women  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity has  introduced  new  courses  in  business  management,  house- 
hold administration,  food  conservation  and  drafting,  all  of  which 
receive  credit.  The  University  of  Michigan  is  offering  secre- 
tarial, statistical,  and  actuarial  courses,  as  well  as  courses  in  food, 
drafting,  and  testing  of  war  munitions.  All  receive  credit,  al- 
though the  two  last  are  allowed  only  a  limited  credit.  The 
University  of  Illinois  has  developed  war  courses  in  Red  Cross 
hygiene  and  home  care  of  the  sick,  food  conservation  for  the 
training  of  Food  Administration  aids,  sanitary  science  and  public 
health,  and  special  war  courses  in  agriculture — agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  dairy  husbandry  and  horticulture.  Short  courses  in 
drafting  and  inspection  and  in  the  mechanic  arts,  offered  in  the 
College  of  Engineering  to  women,  have  had  to  be  withdrawn 
because  of  the  demands  on  that  college  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps.  The  University 
of  Washington  has  established  a  chair  of  nursing  ''in  order  to 
furnish  the  greatly  needed  war  vocational  outlook  for  women 
students,"  and  also  offers  secretarial  training.  The  University 
of  Kansas  has  introduced  a  special  course  in  bacteriology  to 
prepare  women  for  Red  Cross  and  cantonment  technicians.  It 
further  offers  for  credit  courses  in  institutional  cooking,  home 
nursing,  and  anatomy  and  physiology  for  nurses.  The  University 
of  Arizona  has  made  obligfitory  home  economics  courses  in  food 
conservation  and  grants  credit  for  the  same.  A  course  in  account- 
ing has  also  been  introduced  in  that  university. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  once  more  the  West  has  demon- 
strated a  more  open  mind  toward  change  when  that  change 
seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  conditions  of  the  time.  Not  only 
have  its  institutions  for  higher  education  introduced,  as  a  whole, 
a  wider  variety  of  war  service  courses  but,  in  most  instances, 
these  courses  receive  fairly  generous  credit. 
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But,  if  the  older  women's  colleges  of  the  East  have  been  con- 
servative with  respect  to  the  admission  of  vocational  war  courses 
to  a  position  of  equality  with  the  time-honored  curriculum  in  the 
liberal  arts,  a  few  colleges  have,  nevertheless,  in  their  own  way 
shown  themselves  alert  to  the  country's  need  of  trained  women. 
Witness  the  attempts  of  Vassar,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  Wellesley 
and  Bryn  Mawr  to  organize,  during  the  summer,  wholly  new 
courses  of  training  for  college  women  to  meet  demands  from 
new  fields.  Doubtless  many  are  familiar  with  Vassar's  splendid 
effort,  worked  out  by  a  committee  of  the  Trustees,  with  Mrs. 
Blodgett  at  the  head,  to  furnish  a  three  months'  pre-nursing 
education  to  430  college  graduates,  thus  enabling  them  to 
finish  their  nurses'  training  course  in  certain  cooperating  hos- 
pitals in  two  years  instead  of  three.  In  view  of  the  nation's 
crucial  need  of  thoroughly  trained  nurses  this  effort  was  a  gen- 
uine public  service  characterized  by  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  as  "the 
greatest  single  step  in  the  advancement  of  public  health  work 
ever  taken  in  this  country."  From  forty-one  states  college  women 
flocked  to  Vassar  to  receive  in  its  well-equipped  laboratories  an 
intensive  training  in  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  bacteriology, 
chemistry,  social  economics,  elementary  and  abnormal  psy- 
chology,  nutrition  and  cookery,  history  of  nursing,  materia 
medica  and  practical  nursing.  An  intensive  course  it  was,  de- 
manding enthusiastic  hard  work  of  its  devotees.  But  on  Sep- 
tember 9  about  424  zealous  workers  had  successfully  completed 
the  course  and  most  of  them  were  immediately  assigned  to 
hospitals,  to  begin  their  probational  training.  Perhaps  the  most 
beneficent  outcome  of  this  pioneer  effort  will  be  the  breaking  down 
of  the  indifference  or  disregard  of  college  women  for  this  field  of 
work  and  the  opening  up  to  them  of  a  new  and  honorable  pro- 
fession. 

No  less  significant  of  the  responsiveness  of  women's  colleges  to 
war  emergencies  is  the  course  given  at  Smith  College,  during  the 
summer  of  191 8,  for  training  psychiatric  aids.  The  pamphlet 
describing  the  course  declares  its  purpose  to  be  the  preparation  of 
"social  workers  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation,  individual  and 
social,  of  soldiers  suffering  from  nervous  and  mental  diseases, 
including  war  neurosis  and  the  so-called  shell-shock."  But  the 
directors  of  the  course  do  not  regard  it  as  merely  a  war  emergency 
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training,  for  they  further  declare  that  "these  workers  would  also 
be  of  permanent  value  in  civil  neuropsychiatric  work  as  assistants 
to  hospitals,  courts,  schools,  out-patient  departments,  and  social 
agencies."  The  course  as  outlined  covers  eight  months — ^approxi- 
mately two  months  of  academic  instruction  at  Smith  College, 
followed  by  six  months  of  practice  work  in  hospitals  and  charity 
organization  societies.  Forty-six  students  are  now  placed  in  the 
Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital,  the  New  York  Neurological 
Institute,  the  Phipp's  Clinic  of  Baltimore  and  various  other 
centers  affording  "opportunities  for  social  work  with  psychiatric 
cases  under  direction  of  trained  social  workers."  In  the  academic 
work  at  Smith  the  major  studies  were  sociology,  including  meth- 
ods of  social  case  work,  psychology,  including  mental  testing,  and 
social  psychiatry.  On  successful  completion  of  the  course  a 
certificate  will  be  granted  by  a  special  committee  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  under  whose  auspices  the  school 
was  established. 

Sixty-three  students  "ranging  in  age  from  twenty  to  forty-six" 
were  pursuing  their  studies  at  Smith  last  summer,  all  definitely 
pledged  to  finish  the  course.  They  represented  twenty  colleges 
and  universities  and  fifteen  states — a  rather  wide  range  of  selec- 
tion. Only  a  few  students  were  not  collie  graduates  but  these 
had  been  well  educated  in  other  ways.  Miss  Mary  C.  Jarrett, 
director  of  the  course,  pays  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  student 
body:  "The  students  are  a  remarkably  fine  group  of  women.  The 
visiting  lecturers,  without  exception,  have  commented  upon  this 
fact,  and  our  staff  are  all  impressed  by  it.  The  subject  seems  to 
have  attracted  a  fine  type  of  women." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  promising  pro- 
fessional course  will  be  continued  by  the  college  and  even  incor- 
porated into  its  curriculum  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  liberal  arts 
courses.  Unfortunately,  no  declaration  of  future  policy  in  r^ard 
to  this  matter  has  yet  been  issued  by  the  college,  although  a 
repetition  of  the  course  next  summer  is  being  considered. 

Another  interesting  experiment  was  organized  last  summer  at 
Mount  Holyoke  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kristine  Mann, 
health  supervisor  of  the  Women's  Branch  of  the  Industrial  Service 
of  the  Ordnance  Department.  At  this  college,  nestling  in  the 
New  England  hills  and  yet  not  far  removed  from  large  manufac- 
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turing  centers,  a  training  course  for  health  officers  was  introduced. 
In  a  descriptive  pamphlet  the  object  of  the  course  is  set  forth: 
The  need  of  such  industrial  health  specialists  is  becoming  urgent 
in  this  country  because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  women  in 
industry,  especially  in  the  production  of  munitions  and  other 
war  materials  .  .  .  thepreservationof  the  health  of  the  women  .  .  . 
should  be  guided  by  the  trained  executive,  part  of  whose  task 
is  to  stimulate  them  to  assume  their  share  of  the  responsibility." 
It  is  well  known  that  the  employment  of  such  health  officers  was 
found  necessary  in  England  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency  in  war  industries.  To  that  end  similar  courses  for 
their  education  have  been  developed  there. 

The  conditions  of  entrance  upon  the  Mt.  Holyoke  course  were 
(i)  good  health,  (2)  training  and  experience.  The  latter  was 
interpreted  to  mean  (a)  graduation  not  later  than  1915  from  an 
approved  collie  or  professional  school  or  (6)  practical  adminis- 
trative experience  or  equivalent  social  service,  in  addition  to 
"sufficient  scientific  training  to  enable  the  student  to  carry  suc- 
cessfully the  work  in  physiology  and  hygiene." 

Financed  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Willard  Straight, 
of  New  York  City,  the  new  school  opened  its  doors  on  June  26 
and  closed  them  on  August  31.  The  course  surely  represents  an 
interesting  attempt  to  use  the  resources  of  a  woman's  college, 
hitherto  idle  during  the  summer  months,  for  the  worthy  end  of 
training  educated  women  to  serve  the  needs  of  their  own  sex  in 
the  hustling  world  of  industry.  But  whether  this  experiment 
will  die  with  the  war  conditions  which  produced  it  or  whether  it 
will  continue  to  serve  a  persisting  community  need  "lies  in  the 
lap  of  the  gods." 

At  Bryn  Mawr  College  was  inaugurated  last  summer  another 
course  of  a  vocational  character  designed  to  train  graduates  of 
colleges  of  acknowledged  standing  for  the  field  of  industrial 
supervision.  This  course,  given  in  the  Carola  Woerishaflfer 
graduate  department  of  social  economy  and  social  research, 
was  established  through  the  efforts  of  the  War  Council  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  who  voted  a  sum  of 
money  to  Bryn  Mawr  to  enable  it  to  offer  women  the  training 
necessary  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  supervisors  in  indus- 
trial establishments.    Training  is  given  for  the  following  posi- 
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tions:  employment  managers,  service  or  welfare  superintendents, 
industrial  superintendents  of  women's  work,  factory  inspectors, 
investigators  of  industrial  problems  affecting  women,  industrial 
secretaries  and  industrial  group  leaders.  The  college  planned  to 
enroll  three  groups  of  ten  students  each  every  four  months, 
beginning  June  17,  1918,  in  order  to  give  the  much  needed 
training  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

At  the  present  time  (November,  1918)  the  first  group  has 
completed  the 'first  session  of  its  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  its 
second  session  of  field  work  in  certain  assigned  manufacturing 
establishments  in  New  England.  It  has  now  returned  to  the 
collie  to  complete  its  third  session,  while  the  second  group  has 
started  on  its  first.  During  the  first  session,  which  extended  from 
June  17  to  July  12,  the  students  attended  lectures  and  seminaries 
at  Bryn  Mawr  for  two  thirds  of  their  time  and  engaged  in 
supervised  field  work  in  Philadelphia  manufacturing  establish- 
ments for  one  third.  The  academic  work  included  courses  in 
labor  and  industrial  problems,  statistics,  industrial  experience  of 
the  war,  and  one  hour  of  conference  on  field  work. 

Thus  instructed,  this  group  began  its  more  extended  field 
work  in  New  England  factories,  to  which  all  its  time  was  devoted 
during  the  period  from  July  15  to  September  i  or  Ckrtober  i, 
according  to  the  choice  of  the  student.  From  Ckrtober  i  to  Feb- 
ruary 2  the  students  will  once  more  attend  courses  at  Bryn  Mawr 
for  two  thirds  of  the  time,  devoting  the  other  third  to  practical 
work  in  nearby  manufacturing  establishments.  During  this 
period  the  students  will  be  given  a  seminary  in  industrial  prob- 
lems and  a  choice  of  the  following  graduate  courses:  industrial 
investigation,  statistics,  record  keeping,  and  methods  of  investi- 
gation, industrial  experience  of  the  war,  employment  manage- 
ment, social  psychology,  applied  psychology,  experimental  psy- 
chology, social  philosophy,  organized  effort  for  social  betterment, 
constitutional  questions  involved  in  modem  economic  problems, 
political  theories  underlying  modem  social  and  economic  legis- 
lation, municipal  government,  and  industrial  hygiene. 

As  one  reads  of  this  excellently  planned  course,  in  which  the 
practical  and  the  cultural,  in  its  truest  sense,  codperate  so 
happily  in  the  attainment  of  a  worthy  social  purpose  one  is 
tempted  again  to  deplore  the  remoteness  of  much  of  our  academic 
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work  from  warm,  human  contacts  with  the  life  of  our  day.  Why 
should  these  contacts  be  deferred  until  the  period  of  graduate 
study  which  only  a  chosen  few  can  ever  enter  upon?  And  why 
should  not  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  not  only  educate  all 
young  women  who  come  to  them  but  educate  them /or  something? 
Who  can  estimate  the  loss  of  dynamic  power  in  women's  colleges 
due  to  their  resolute  refusal  to  utilize  aptitudes  and  vital  interests 
in  some  line  of  human  endeavor  as  a  means  of  developing  culture! 
Surely  there  is  no  more  urgent  need  in  our  colleges  to-day  than  a 
reconsideration  of  the  meaning  of  that  much  misused  term — 
culture — and  of  its  function  in  a  democratic  society.  If  it  mean 
merely  an  intellectual  possession  of  past  knowledge  and  past 
values,  then  by  all  means  let  the  colleges  continue  to  con  the 
pages  of  the  past.  But  if  it  mean  utilization  of  our  rich  heritage 
from  bygone  generations  for  a  more  comprehensive,  more  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  with  a  view  to 
the  upbuilding  of  a  truer  democracy,  the  intellectual  isolation  of 
our  colleges  seems  a  tragic  mistake.  Long  ago  Professor  Adler, 
himself  educated  in  the  old  academic  traditions,  recorded  it  as 
his  conviction  that  we  "must  redefine  culture  and  we  must  get  it 
.  out  of  our  vocational  training.  It  is  all  wrong  to  think  of  general 
culture  as  consisting  of  familiarity  with  a  set  of  subjects  outside 
of  our  own  specialty  and  unrelated  to  it.  .  .''  We  "must  depart- 
mentalize all  our  higher  education,  building  up  the  departments 
along  the  lines  of  the  great  vocations  ...  we  must  insist  upon 
the  concept  that  general  culture — not  special  merely,  but  general 
— is  to  be  won  out  of  rightly  specialized  professional  training." 
It  would  appear  that  the  present  type  of  college  training  is 
sending  out  into  the  world  eager  crowds  of  young  women  unfitted 
to  do  skilled  work  of  any  sort  and  yet  pathetically  anxious  to  turn 
their  education  to  good  account  in  the  service  of  their  country 
and  in  the  interests  of  immediate  economic  independence.  The 
reports  of  the  Collegiate  Vocational  Bureaus  that  appear  monthly 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  abound  in 
laments  over  the  optimistic  attempts  of  college  women  to  obtain 
lucrative  and  agreeable  positions  with  no  special  training  for  the 
same.    Thus  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  wiites: 

The  need  for  special  training  beyond  college  education  is  being  shown 
every  day  in  the  calls  from  employers,  even  in  these  war  times,  when  the 
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impression  is  abroad  that  any  woman  is  in  demand.  .  .  For  women 
with  technical  equipment  in  scientific  work,  social  work  or  secretarial 
work,  for  example,  there  is  never  a  dearth  of  positions;  for  women  who 
have  had  no  previous  experience,  and  who  are  interested  in  'anything' 
we  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  opening,  where  their  education  can 
be  utilized,  and  where  such  women  would  be  satisfied  with  the  salary  and 
the  future  offered. 

And  the  Kansas  City  Bureau  writes  in  similar  strain: 

This  office  has  been  trying  to  get  some  enthusiasm  for  training  among 
the  women  who  come  to  it — training  for  some  particular  line,  no  matter 
what,  just  so  it  is  training.  We  must  stem  the  tide  or  we  shall  wake  up 
and  find  the  business  world  glutted  with  untrained  college  women  .  .  . 
who  have  rushed  in  to  take  up  the  many  opportunities  open  to  women  for 
which  so  few  of  them  are  equipped.  There  is  a  dearth  of  good  stenog- 
raphers, good  bookkeepers,  good  anything  but  there  is  an  overwhelming 
supply  of  women  who  wish  good  pay. 

Surely  this  situation  is  far  from  satisfactory,  especially  in  a 
period  of  war  and  social  readjustment.  Yet  it  is  well  nigh  certain 
that  most  colleges  would  waive  all  responsibility  for  its  existence 
on  the  ground  that  their  duty  to  the  young  woman  has  been 
fulfilled  when  they  have  'exposed'  her  for  four  years  to  the  benign 
influences  of  liberal  culture.  Let  her  subsequently  take  the 
necessary  training  to  fit  herself  for  a  skilled  vocation.  But  many 
young  women  look  at  the  matter  differently.  As  a  college  senior 
once  remarked  to  the  writer,  "I  have  waked  up  in  my  senior 
year,  after  nearly  four  years  of  study,  to  find  out  that  I  am 
unfitted  to  earn  my  living  which  I  ought  to  begin  doing  at  once. 
And  I  don't  want  to  teach!"  Teaching,  of  course,  has  been  the 
well-trodden  highway  of  thousands  of  college  graduates  because 
it  was  the  easiest  path  to  financial  independence  and  the  one 
vocation  for  which  the  college  in  part  prepares  its  students.  But 
even  college  women  must  have  professional  training  in  these  days 
to  teach  in  all  schools  outside  the  rural  districts.  And  the  need 
no  less  than  the  desire  of  many  of  them  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  in  order  to  relieve  self-sacrificing  parents  of  the  burden  of 
their  support  is  real  and  urgent.  Can  it  not  be  met  in  the  way 
suggested  by  Professor  Adler  with  no  loss — indeed  a  probable 
gain — in  liberal  culture? 
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One  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  the  war  in  women's  colleges 
is  seen  in  the  diversion  of  graduates  from  teaching  into  pursuits 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  war.  Returns  from  the 
questionnaire  previously  mentioned  were  received  from  nearly 
thirty  colleges  and  universities  educating  women.  In  several 
instances  no  figures  were  at  hand  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
women  graduates  of  the  class  of  191 8  who  had  gone  into  war 
work;  in  other  cases  the  figures  were  not  complete.  But  such 
statistics  as  are  available  clearly  support  the  theory  that  a 
considerable  number  of  young  women  are  engaged  in  war  activi- 
ties or  in  training  for  such  service  both  here  and  abroad.  A  few 
facts  and  figures  may  be  interesting. 

GRADUATES  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  I918  IN  WAR  WORK 

Barnard:  25  in  direct  government  service;  14  in  organizations  growing 
out  of  the  war;  i  in  nurses'  course. 

Elmira:  20  are  known  of .  Some  are  in  camps  taking  the  nurses' training 
course. 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  College:  About  20  in  addition  to  many  older 
graduates. 

Mt.  Holyoke:  Records  of  more  than  75:  about  40  in  foreign  service. 

Mills  College:  13  in  war  work;  2  studying  to  become  overseas  ambu- 
lance drivers,  2  to  become  reconstruction  workers;  5  seniors  preparing 
to  become  reconstruction  aides. 

Swarthmore:  About  30  known;  probably  a  fraction  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. 

University  of  Washington  :  41 . 

Wellesley:  37  known. 

Western  Reserve:  Of  98  graduates  28  are  in  war  work. 

Wheaton:  20. 

The  range  of  war  activities  into  which  these  new-fledged 
graduates  have  gone  is  wide.  It  embraces  nurses,  dietitians, 
workers  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  county  food 
demonstrators,  laboratory  workers  in  chemistry  and  bacteriology, 
clerical  workers  in  government  departments,  statisticians,  gas 
mask  and  munitions  workers,  postal  censors,  yeomen  in  the  navy, 
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translators  for  the  War  Trade  Board,  publicity  workers  for  loan 
drives,  signal  corps  workers  and  over-seas  workers  such  as  casu- 
alty searchers,  canteen  and  hospital  hut  workers,  nurses'  aids, 
social  workers  in  French  industrial  plants  employing  women,  and 
reconstruction  \yorkers. 

With  such  numbers  of  the  191 8  classes  in  war  work  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  there  has  been  a  fairly  general  decrease  in 
the  number  of  graduates  going  into  teaching,  although  a  few 
colleges  report  no  such  decline,  and  several  have  either  no  sta- 
tistics or  incomplete  ones.  Of  the  twenty  colleges  making  a 
definite  statement  on  the  question  fourteen  report  a  decrease  in 
the  number  entering  the  teaching  profession.  A  few  statements 
and  estimates  may  be  worth  while: 

Barnard:  Steady  decrease  from  1913  when  57  per  cent  were  teaching, 
to  1917  when  only  22  per  cent  entered  teaching.  In  1918,  however, 
there  was  a  slight  advance  to  28  per  cent. 

Lbland  Stanford,  Jr.:  An  'alarming  decrease'.  Apparendy  only  one- 
third  as  many  new  teachers  as  usual. 

H.  SopmB  Newcomb:  A  'notable  decrease'.  Probably  100  applications 
for  teachers  could  not  be  filled. 

SifrrH:  Percentage  going  into  teaching  is  lower. 

Swarthmore  :  Decrease  of  nearly  25  per  cent. 

University  OF  Alabama:  Decrease  is  about  40  per  cant. 

University  of  Michigan:  A  decrease  due  to  the  demand  for  women  and 
the  small  salaries  paid  to  teachers. 

University  of  Washington:  25  per  cent  decrease. 
Western  Reserve:  Of  the  19 18  class  less  than  25  per  cent  entered  teach- 
ing. 

The  influence  of  the  war  upon  student  enrollment  in  women's 
colleges  has,  fortunately,  not  been  adverse  upon  the  whole.  In 
April,  191 8,  the  Bureau  of  Education  published  a  circular  showing 
the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  enrollment  of  men  and  women 
students  in  each  of  the  four  classes  of  313  colleges  of  liberal  arts 
and  also  in  the  graduate  school.  As  might  be  expected,  there  is 
a  marked  loss  in  every  class  in  the  case  of  men.  But  in  the  case 
of  women  students  there  is  a  slight  gain  in  the  four  undergraduate 
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classes  and  a  loss  only  in  the  post-graduate  group.    The  figures 
of  the  women's  enrollment  follow: 

ENROLLMENT  OF  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

Fall  of     Fall  of  Per  Cent 

Classes  iqi6        IQ17         Gain  or  Loss         Gain         Loss 

Freshman  class  17.442  ^ 7.556  114  0.6 

Sophomore  class  11.613  11,882  269  2.3 

Junior  class  8,961  9,911  130  1.4 

Senior  class  7,285  7  897  61 1  8.4 
Special  and  Graduate 

students  3,273  2,919                        354                          10.8 

Total  48.575  49.345  77o  1.6 

Of  28  colleges  and  universities  replying  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  to  twice  that  number,  14,  or  50  per  cent,  report  a  gain  in 
enrollment.  Smith  College,  with  an  increase  of  121,  has  the 
largest  enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  college;  and  Randolph- 
Macon  reports  a  marked  gain,  more  than  300  applications  being 
declined  for  lack  of  room.  On  the  other  hand,  half  the  institu- 
tions reporting  declared  no  increase  or  a  slight  decrease,  ranging 
from  125  to  16  students. 

The  Bureau's  circular  cited  above  shows  some  interesting 
figures  with  respect  to  the  enrollment  of  women  in  professional 
schools : 

ENROLi?^4ENT  OF  WOMEN  IN  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Institutions  Increase  {-{-)     or  Decrease  {  —  ) 

36  colleges  and  schools  of  education 
43  schools  of  medicine 
58  schools  of  law 

25  colleges  of  pharmacy 

26  colleges    of    home    economics    (including 
women  in  colleges  of  agriculture) 

27  schools  of  commerce  or  business  adminis- 
tration 

6  colleges  and  schools  of  journalism 

Although  the  absolute  gain  in  numbers  in  all  the  professional 
schools  except  education  and  home  economics  is  small,  the  relative 
gain  is  marked,  especially  in  the  school  of  pharmacy,  business 
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administration  and  journalism.  Who  knows  but  that  the  mighty 
stream  of  college  students  into  teaching  may  not  have  been  at 
last  diverted  in  considerable  degree  into  new  channels  of  use- 
fulness? Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  70.3  per  cent 
of  women  graduates  of  eight  Eastern  colleges  employed  in  teach- 
ing in  191 5  •  were  all  working  in  the  chosen  field  that  afforded  the 
best  outlet  for  their  aptitudes  and  trained  powers. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  budgets  of  colleges 
and  universities  for  women  we  have  little  exact  information;  but 
such  facts  as  are  known  all  go  to  show  that  many  institutions 
educating  both  men  and  women  are  facing  a  deficit.  A  circular 
on  this  subject  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  April,  1918, 
throws  some  light  on  the  situation.  The  following  facts  and  fig- 
ures are  selected: 

Students  (1Q16)  Reduction  of  Income^         Probable 


Institutions 

Men 

Women 

IQ17-IQ18 

War  Deficit 

University  in  East 

3,059 

208 

$300,000 

under  $225,000 

University  in  East 

5.039 

767 

75.000 

University  in  South 

849 

117 

30,000 

(loss     in     income 
probably  met  by 
economies) 

University  in  West 

876 

264 

40,000 

College  in  West 

276 

266 

5,000 

College  in  West 

178 

147 

8,000 

8,000 

It  is  noteworthy  that  no  college  for  women  only  appears  on  the 
Bureau's  list.  The  assigned  causes  for  the  above  deficits  are,  first 
and  foremost,  a  loss  in  students;  but  the  increased  cost  of  coal, 
supplies  and  labor,  and  the  demands  of  the  war  on  private  benevo- 
lence are  also  given  as  causes.  Doubtless  the  condition  is  transi- 
tory and  will  shortly  disappear  in  the  coming  years  of  peace  and 
reconstruction. 

One  of  the  more  beneficent  effects  of  the  war  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  a  spirit  of  reciprocity  among  women's  colleges  here 
and  abroad.  During  the  summer  of  191 8  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  developed  a  plan  for  placing  French  girls  on 
scholarships  in  American  universities  and  colleges.  Sixty-five 
higher   institutions  of  learning  had   indicated   last  July   their 

•  See  "A  Census  of  College  Women*  in  Journal  of  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae^ May,  191 8,  p.  563. 
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readiness  to  receive  one  or  more  (usually  two)  French  girls  and 
had  ofFered  scholarships  covering  tuition,  board  and  living 
expenses.  In  some  cases  travelling  expenses  and  incidental 
expenses  were  also  provided.  More  than  one  hundred  young 
French  women  will  thus  be  given  opportunity  for  free  higher 
education  in  America  and  for  direct  contact  with  the  social  life 
and  ideals  of  a  sister  civilization  with  which  France  may  soon  be 
associated  in  a  League  of  Nations.  In  describing  this  friendly 
educational  arrangement  School  and  Society  (July  6,  1918)  says: 
The  people  of  France,  as  well  as  the  officials,  are  very  enthusi- 
astic about  this  plan  and,  in  many  instances,  in  the  American 
colleges  and  universities  the  students,  friends  of  the  institutions, 
and  particularly  the  women,  are  furnishing  the  funds  for  these 
scholarships.** 

In  similar  spirit,  France  has  ofFered  two  scholarships  to 
women  college  graduates  in  America  in  her  higher  Normal 
School  at  Sevres,  where  many  of  the  women  teachers  in  the 
higher  girls*  schools  of  France  are  trained.  Another  example  of 
the  closer  educational  bonds  being  knit  between  France  and 
America  is  found  in  the  attempt  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Exiucation,  co5perating  with  the 
French  High  Commission,  to  secure  qualified  teachers  of  French 
for  the  colleges,  normal  and  high  schools  of  this  country.  There 
has  been  a  prompt  and  cordial  response  to  Commissioner  Clax- 
ton's  letter  explaining  the  plan,  and  a  number  of  school  systems 
have  already  applied  for  French  teachers.  Most  of  the  teachers 
sent  to  America  will  probably  be  women,  although  soldiers  who 
were  teachers  before  the  war  and  have  been  honorably  discharged 
because  of  injuries  will  also  be  given  opportunity.  All  teachers 
secured  by  this  arrangement  will  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  French  Republic. 

A  new  plan  of  exchange  professorships  has  likewise  been 
arranged  by  the  French  High  Commission,  and  Vassar  College 
is  one  of  the  first  to  benefit  by  the  project.  Mile.  Marie  Jour- 
dain,  of  the  Lyc6e  de  Bordeaux,  took  up  her  duties  at  Vassar  in 
the  autumn  of  this  year  and  will  be  until  next  June  a  regular 
member  of  the  French  department.  Vassar  has  also  been  a 
pioneer  in  promoting  exchange  relations  with  French  colleges  by 
establishing  an  exchange  teaching  fellowship.     Furthermore,  a 
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Vassar  alumna  has  provided  funds  for  a  lectrice  to  be  selected 
by  the  French  High  Commission  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  French 
department  at  Vassar.  In  return,  a  Vassar  graduate  of  1912  will 
be  sent  to  France.  These  tentative  beginnings  of  more  cordial 
reciprocity  between  the  women's  schools  and  colleges  of  Europe 
and  America  have  apparently  thus  far  been  confined  to  France. 
But,  in  these  days,  when  the  co5peration  of  Great  Britain  and 
America — the  two  great  English-speaking  countries  of  the  world 
which  uphold  the  banner  of  democracy — ^is  sorely  needed  in  the 
vast  work  of  democratic  reconstruction,  the  necessity  for  under- 
standing and  good-will  between  these  two  nations  would  seem 
even  more  urgent.  Therefore  every  attempt  to  bring  about  this 
mutual  understanding  should  be  fostered. 

As  I  write  these  pages,  the  armistice  between  the  Allies  and 
the  Central  Powers  has  been  signed.  All  the  world  breathes  a 
sigh  of  profound  thankfulness  and  turns,  with  hopeful  eyes,  to 
the  future.  In  this  future  of  the  nations  women  are  destined  to 
play  a  prominent  rdle  in  accord  with  their  special  gifts  and  train- 
ing. It  would  seem  that  in  this  era  of  transition  so  soon  to  pass, 
when  social  customs  and  points  of  view  are  as  fluid  as  molten 
iron,  and  when  intelligent  reshaping  of  them  is  the  crucial  need  of 
the  hour,  our  colleges  and  universities  should  take  heart-searching 
counsel  of  themselves.  Have  they  fulfilled,  in  purpose,  in 
material  of  study  and  in  social  spirit  and  method  the  demands 
society  rightly  makes  upon  them?  In  making  answer  to  this 
question  let  them  not  point  to  the  few  gifted  alumnae  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  and  their  colleges  by  high  social  service; 
but  rather  let  them  study  the  rank  and  file  of  their  graduates  as  a 
selected  group  to  whom  rare  opportunities  of  education  have 
been  given.  Have  these  young  women,  sifted  like  wheat  through 
fifteen  years  of  schooling,  justified,  as  a  body,  the  high  hopes  of 
society  with  respect  to  original,  constructive  work  and  social 
leadership?  If  the  answer  be  no,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  and  women  is  in  need  of  a  thorough-going  reorgani- 
zation which  shall  bring  it  into  sympathetic  touch  with  the  pur- 
poses andproblemsof  ademocracy  in  theprocessof  remakingitself  ? 
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By  SIECiRIED  MAIA  UPTON 

Teacher  of  the  Fifth  Grade.  Horaci?  Mann  School.  Teachers  College 
and  CLARA  FRANCES  CHASSELL 

Psychologist  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Teachers  College 

For  a  number  of  years  the  school  reports  of  the  Horace  Mann 
Elementary  School  were  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  majority 
of  schools.  The  child  was  graded  in  each  school  subject  by  the 
teacher,  the  symbols  i,  2,  3,  and  4  being  used  in  place  of  the 
more  common  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  There  was  one  additional  feature, 
however;  the  items  courtesy,  promptness,  and  system,  marked 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  regular  school  subjects,  were  also 
included. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  system  had  been  evident  for  some 
years.  Reasons  for  this  feeling  will  easily  suggest  themselves  to 
those  who  have  used  this  type  of  report.  In  the  first  place,  the 
teachers  were  unable  to  grade  accurately  their  twenty  or  more 
pupils  in  the  many  school  subjects.  Furthermore,  the  teachers 
had  different  standards  of  marking,  as  was  evident  from  a  study 
of  the  grades  turned  into  the  office;  a  *i*  given  by  one  teacher, 
for  example,  might  correspond  to  a  '2*  given  by  another. 

A  still  more  serious  difficulty  was  presented  by  the  effect  which 
this  type  of  report  had  upon  the  children  themselves.  As  so 
often  happens  when  a  marking  system  of  any  kind  is  in  use, 
the  children  were  working  for  the  'grade'  rather  than  for  the 
mastery  which  the  grade  signified.  This  tendency  was  being 
encouraged  by  some  injudicious  parents  who  were  offering  their 
children  rewards  of  various  kinds  for  attaining  high  marks. 

A  third  inadequacy  was  all  the  more  serious  in  view  of  the  mis- 
interpretation to  which  it  gave  rise.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Horace  Mann  School  had  attempted  to  lay  implicit  emphasis 
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on  character  formation  as  the  most  vital  function  of  the  school, 
only  occasional,  if  any,  reference  to  progress  in  character  develop- 
ment in  the  children  was  made  to  the  parents.  Naturally  the 
parents  and  pupils  felt  that  the  school  was  sending  home  on  the 
regular  report  card  the  information  about  the  child  which  was 
considered  most  important;  and  the  teachers  themselves,  for  a 
similar  reason,  were  likely  to  view  the  instruction  in  the  tradi- 
tional school  studies  as  their  chief  duty. 

In  order  to  consider  the  preparation  of  reports  for  the  elemen- 
tary school  which  should  be  free  from  as  many  of  these  objec- 
tionable features  as  possible,  a  committee  of  two,  consisting  of 
the  writers,  was  appointed.  The  new  system  which  is  here 
described  was  subsequently  devised;  and,  so  far  as  its  main 
features  are  concerned,  was  put  in  operation  as  an  experiment  in 
September,  1918,  in  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  of 
Teachers  College  and  the  Scarborough  School,  Scarborough-on- 
Hudson. 

The  first  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  the  report  sent  quarterly 
to  the  parents.  This  is  printed  on  heavy  letter  paper  so  that  it 
can  be  folded  and  inserted  in  an  ordinary  envelope.  The  form 
is  reproduced  on  the  following  page. 

As  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  forms  presented,  the 
report  as  now  in  use  has  two  distinct  parts,  the  first  relating  to 
studies,  and  the  second  to  habits  and  attitudes  desirable  for 
good  citizenship.  The  part  devoted  to  studies  differs  in  two 
respects  from  the  report  card  formerly  used.  In  the  first  place, 
only  those  studies  in  which  the  child  is  above  average  and  below 
average  are  specified,  no  particular  reference  being  made  to 
those  studies  in  which  he  is  doing  average  work.  A  complete 
list  of  the  subjects  which  the  child  is  pursuing  is  given  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  report.  The  term  'average'  is  defined  as  "the 
achievement  in  a  given  subject  of  the  middle  half  of  a  representa- 
tive class."  In  the  second  place,  subjects  "that  show  particular 
improvement"  and  those  "in  which  the  child  apparently  is  not 
working  to  the  best  of  his  ability"  are  listed.  By  reporting  these 
items  the  teacher  may  encourage  the  children  who  are  doing  well, 
although  perhaps  standing  low;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
arouse  to  better  effort  those  standing  high,  but  not  working  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 


w 
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(ntONT  OP  CAU>) 

Horace  iUiann  Clementarp  i^t^ool 

1918-1919  Parents'  Report  Quarter 

Name_ Grade Room 

I.    Studies 

X.  Above  average 

2.  Below  average 

3.  That  show  particular  improvement 

4.  In  which  the  child  apparently  is  not  working  to  the  best  of        ability 

II.   Habits  and  Attitudes  Desirable  for  Good  Citizenship 

X.  Which  are  unusually  well  developed 

2.  Which  need  careful  training 

3.  In  which  improvement  has  been  marked 

Number  of  Days  In  Quarter Days  Absent Times  Tardy 

(Detach  fure) 

Name  of  Pupil 


(rbvkrsb  of  card) 

EXPLANATION 

The  word  'average'  is  used  to  indicate  the  achievement  in  a  given  subject  of  the 
middle  half  of  a  representative  class.  'Above  average'  or  'below  average'  indicates 
the  achievement  of  that  per  cent  of  the  class  (approximately  twenty-five  per  cent) 
that  is  above  or  below  this  middle  group.  Only  the  best  and  the  worst  points  are 
mentioned,  both  in  studies  and  in  habits  and  attitudes. 

The  studies  unchecked  in  the  list  below  are  those  which  your  child  is  pursuing. 
No  specific  mention  of  a  subject  on  the  other  side  of  this  sheet  implies  that  the 
work  is  average. 

Reading  Penmanship 

English  Music 

History  Fine  Arts 

Geography  Industrial  Arts 

Arithmetic  Physical  Education 

Science 

Pupils  whose  work  is  average  or  above  average  in  the  essential  school  subjects 
will  be  ready  for  promotion  to  the  next  grade  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

(Detach  here) 

Parents*  Comment 


Date Signed. 
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In  the  second  part  of  the  report  card  only  the  habits  and  atti- 
tudes in  which  the  child  is  notably  strong  or  weak  are  reported, 
no  mention  being  made  of  those  which  show  average  develop- 
ment. The  phrases,  "which  are  unusually  well  developed"  and 
"which  need  careful  training,"  correspond,  respectively,  to  the 
terms  "above  average"  and  "below  average,"  used  in  reference  to 
school  studies.  Habits  and  attitudes  "in  which  improvement  has 
been  marked"  are  also  reported. 

HABITS  AND  ATTITUDES  OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  AND  THEIR 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE 

From  this  description  of  the  plan  it  is  apparent  that  so  far  as 
the  second  part  of  the  report  is  concerned,  considerable  disa- 
greement as  to  essential  items  to  be  reported  home  to  the  parent, 
and  misunderstandings  due  to  misinterpretations  of  the  terms 
used,  would  at  once  be  encountered  unless  some  standard  was 
provided  to  which  reference  could  be  made.  In  the  preparation 
of  such  a  standard  two  questions  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
answered:  "What  are  the  habits  and  attitudes  desirable  for 
good  citizenship  in  an  elementary  school  community?"  and 
"What  is  their  relative  importance?" 

In  order  to  meet  this  need.  Chart  I,  entitled  "Habits  and 
Attitudes  Desirable  for  Good  Citizenship  in  the  Elementary 
School,"  has  been  prepared,  which  the  reader  should  give  a  cursory 
examination  before  proceeding  further  (see  pp.  54-60).  Chart  I 
attempts  an  analysis  of  conduct  in  terms  of  the  concrete  and 
specific  habits  and  attitudes  which  should  characterize  a  child 
who  is  taking  his  part  as  a  good  citizen  in  an  elementary  school 
democracy.  By  means  of  such  an  analysis  it  becomes  possible 
to  describe  a  child's  conduct  in  definite  terms  as  well  as  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  desirable  character  development.  For 
example,  the  performance  by  a  child  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
acts  listed  on  page  59  of  this  chart,  under  the  heading  "Is  Courte- 
ous and  Considerate,"  gives  objective  indication  of  the  fact  that 
the  child  shows  courtesy. 

Chart  I,  fiwthermore,  provides  definite  information  with 
regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  items  which  are  listed 
in  it.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  codperation  of  over  seventy 
judges,  including  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  fields  of  kinder- 
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garten,  elementary,  secondary,  and  religious  education;  special- 
ists in  other  fields;  and  parents.  These  judges  were  given  the 
items  of  Chart  I  printed  in  miscellaneous  order  without  classifi- 
cation under  their  main  headings,  with  the  instruction  to  dis- 
tribute the  items  into  ten  groups,  putting  into  group  lo  those 
which  seemed  most  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
value  as  elements  in  democratic  citizenship  in  the  case  of  ele- 
mentary school  children;  in  group  9,  those  w-hich  seemed  next 
most  important  from  this  standpoint;  and  so  on.  Subsequently, 
the  items  were  classified  by  the  writers  under  the  main  headings 
in  the  order  of  relative  importance  as  determined  by  these  judges,^ 
the  most  important  first.  Chart  I  gives  the  list  of  items  as  thus 
classified.  The  numbers  appearing  in  Chart  I  in  the  column  at 
the  left  of  each  item  give  the  group  numbers  assigned  by  these 
judges  to  the  various  items,  the  most  important  being  indicated 
by  the  number  10,  those  next  important  by  the  number  9,  and 
so  on  to  those  least  important  w^hich  are  indicated  by  the  numberi. 
The  numbers  given  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  each  item  are 
more  exact  determinations.^  Thus  the  numbers  in  Chart  I 
represent  the  composite  judgment  of  over  seventy  persons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Chart  I,  for  example,  that  it  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  a  habit  such  as  "Puts  on  or  removes 
wraps  quickly,"  listed  on  p.  55,  is  of  trivial  importance,  since  it  is 
rated  as  i,  and  should,  therefore,  receive  comparatively  little 
attention  from  the  teacher;  while  a  habit  like  "Tells  the  truth 
without  flinching  or  compromise,  trying  to  give  a  correct  im- 
pression", given  on  p.  57,  which  is  rated  10,  is  of  primary  imf)or- 
tance  and  should  be  carefully  considered  when  the  teacher  is 
making  out  the  report  card. 

The  opinions  of  individual  teachers  as  to  the  importance  of  a 
given  habit  will  differ  at  times  from  that  indicated  in  the  chart; 
but  since  it  is  advisable  to  have  uniformity  in  the  reports  of  the 
several  teachers  of  the  school,  it  is  assumed  that  they  will  agree 
to  accept  the  ratings  of  Chart  I  regardless  of  their  individual 
judgment  in  the  matter.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Chart  I  repre- 
sents the  composite  judgment  of  over  seventy  persons  is  a  suffi- 
cient justification   for  suggesting   that   the   teacher   report   in 

^  The  method  followed  in  obtaining  this  composite  judgment  is  given  on  page  45. 
*  For  an  explanation  of  this  exact  determination,  see  p.  46. 
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harmony  with  it.  The  chart  will  thus  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
teacher  in  keeping  before  her  the  more  important  specific  habits 
and  attitudes  and  will  enable  her  to  avoid  stressing  overmuch 
the  less  important  ones. 

Several  characteristics  of  Chart  I  may  be  pointed  out.  It 
should  be  noted  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  incorporate 
in  the  chart  as  many  kinds  of  habits  and  attitudes  as  possible — 
physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  and  religious.  The  items  have 
been  worded  for  the  most  part  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the 
formation  of  desirable  responses  rather  than  the  inhibition  of 
undesirable  ones.  The  aim  has  been  to  choose  those  habits  and 
attitudes  that  are  of  social  significance  and  to  stress  the  necessity 
for  each  one  to  work  for  the  well-being  of  the  group  rather  than 
for  personal  ends.  In  determining  the  items  to  be  included,  the 
pupil  was  thought  of  not  only  as  a  child  but  also  as  one  in  the 
process  of  becoming  an  adult  citizen. 

Two  features  of  the  report  to  the  parents  should  be  noted. 
The  child  must  strive  to  improve  in  some  element  of  conduct 
each  quarter  in  order  to  have  it  noted  on  the  next  report  card 
that  is  sent  home.  The  rating  of  the  various  habits  and  attitudes 
according  to  their  importance  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher 
in  a  personal  interview  with  the  parents  to  indicate  just  what 
stage  the  child  has  reached  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  these 
particular  habits  and  attitudes  that  a  good  citizen  should  possess. 

It  is  realized  that,  although  listing  nearly  two  hundred  items. 
Chart  I  is  not  as  yet  complete.  It  should  be  revised  from  time 
to  time  on  the  basis  of  extended  observations  of  children  in 
action. 

Perhaps  the  best  citizenship  chart  would  be  the  one  which 
each  grade  or  group  of  grades  would  make  for  itself.  Thus  the 
habits  considered  desirable  for  the  first  two  grades  might  differ 
in  some  respects  from  those  suitable  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
The  making  of  such  a  specialized  chart  would  be  a  project  worthy 
of  the  best  effort  of  which  a  class  is  capable.  In  making  such  a 
chart  a  problem  in  conduct  or  in  good  citizenship  would  be  faced 
as  it  comes  up  and  the  item  then  added  to  the  grade  chart.  Such 
a  chart  would  be  more  valuable,  even  though  it  were  crude  in 
form  and  expression,  than  one  that  might  be  prescribed  for  the 
grade.     Such  grade  charts  would  also  avoid  the  danger  that 
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might  come  from  Chart  I  if  it  were  forced  upon  the  chUd  as  a 
standard  to  which  he  must  measure  up,  whether  or  not  he  was 
ready  to  accept  that  standard.  The  primary  purpose  of  Chart 
I  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher. 

A  QUANTITATIVE  MEASUREMENT  OF  CONDUCT 

Should  an  objective  quantitative  measurement  of  conduct  in 
individual  cases  or  in  small  groups  of  children  prove  desirable, 
an  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  provided  in  Chart  II  which 
the  reader  will  find  it  helpful  to  examineatthispoint  (see  pp.  61-65). 
This  is  an  earlier  form  of  Chart  I  and  differs  from  the  latter  in 
organization,  in  the  number  of  items  included,  and  especially  in 
the  method  by  which  the  various  items  were  evaluated.  Chart  I 
incorporates  such  changes  as  were  suggested  by  the  criticisms 
of  the  judges  who  rated  Chart  II.  The  numerical  values  in 
Chart  II  appearing  in  the  vertical  columns  at  the  right  of  each 
item  are  to  be  interpreted  as  follows:  (i)  Those  in  Column  E 
represent  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  one  hundred  educators,  (2) 
those  in  Column  S  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  twenty-two  spe- 
cialists' in  fields  other  than  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
(3)  those  in  Colunm  P  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  twenty-five 
parents,  and  (4)  those  in  Column  C  the  composite  judgment  of  all 
three  groups.  These  numbers  represent  the  values  determined  for 
each  of  the  items  on  the  basis  of  1,000  as  the  total  number  of 
points  to  be  assigned  all  the  items  in  the  chart.^  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  numbers  in  Chart  II  are  of  very  different  sig- 
nificance from  those  already  given  in  Chart  I,  the  latter  repre- 
senting group  numbers  signifying  relative  importance  rather 
than  numerical  values  determined  with  reference  to  i  ,000  points 
as  a  base. 

By  consulting  the  several  columns  on  page  61,  it  is  seen  that 
"Is  cleanly  in  habits  and  person"  is  assigned  a  value  of  15  points 
by  educators,  14  points  by  other  specialists,  18  points  by  parents, 
and  15  points  as  the  composite  judgment  of  all  three  groups. 

■These  spedalists  included  psychologists;  philosophers;  mathematicians;  ex- 
perts in  dvics.  social  work,  vocational  education,  and  religious  education;  a 
criminologist;  a  lawyer;  a  probation  officer;  a  representative  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America;  a  physician;  clergymen;  a  Wall  Street  banker;  and  a  chemical 
engineer. 

*  See  pp.  47-49  for  an  explanation  of  the  derivation  of  the  scale. 
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"Holds  the  book  in  correct  position  when  reading  or  singing^  is 
considered  less  important  by  each  of  the  three  groups  since  it  is 
assigned  a  smaller  number  of  points  by  each. 

As  already  suggested,  Chart  II  may  be  used  to  find  the  conduct 
score  of  a  given  child.  For  this  purpose  the  values  given  in 
Column  C  of  this  chart  should  be  used,  omitting  those  figures  in 
parentheses  since  they  represent  totals  of  all  the  items  under  the 
given  heading.  The  figure  in  Column  C  after  each  item  represents 
the  maximum  score  which  may  be  assigned  for  that  item.  If  a 
child  is  fully  up  to  standard  in  "Keeps  desk,  table,  and  locker  in 
good  order"  he  would  be  assigned  the  maximum  score  of  14  for 
this  item.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  child  be  quite  defective 
in  this  respect,  he  might  be  assigned  a  score  of  only  3  points  or  5 
points  out  of  the  possible  14  points.  In  scoring  each  item  it  is 
very  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  examine  carefully  the  maximum 
score  possible  (as  given  in  Column  C)  and  to  fix  the  individual 
child's  score  by  comparison  with  this  maximum.  The  total  of 
the  scores  assigned  for  each  item  constitutes  the  child's  conduct 
score.  Only  in  the  case  of  a  child  consistently  up  to  standard  in 
all  his  responses  could  the  maximum  score  of  1,000  points  be 
reached.  Such  a  child,  theoretically  possible,  will  probably  not 
be  discovered  by  anyone  using  this  scale!  The  marking  of  many 
children  by  such  a  detailed  method  *  is  obviously  impossible  for  a 
single  teacher.  The  labor  involved,  however,  in  checking  up  in 
this  manner,  once  or  twice  a  year,  the  behavior  of  a  troublesome 
child,  would  speedily  be  justified  by  the  value  of  this  definite 
analysis.  The  conduct  score  itself,  moreover,  provides  a  con- 
venient objective  and  quantitative  measure  by  means  of  which 
the  child's  progress  or  lack  of  progress  in  character  development 
can  be  noted,  not  only  by  the  comparison  of  his  conduct  score 
with  the  standard  given  in  Chart  II,  or  with  that  of  other  children ; 
but  also  by  the  comparison  of  any  of  his  conduct  scores  with  a 
previous  one.  A  convenient  form  for  use  in  determining  the 
conduct  score,  with  space  provided  for  four  determinations  if 
desired,  is  available.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
conduct  scores  of  more  than  sixty  children  have  already  been 
obtained  by  the  teachers  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

■A  simplified  method  of  determining  the  conduct  score,  based  on  Chart  I, 
is  being  devised. 
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It  Is  well  to  remember  that,  valuable  as  any  plan  may  be  for 
scoring  numerically  the  habits  and  attitudes  of  a  child,  it  is  but  a 
step  toward  a  desired  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  Therefore, 
whether  the  child  shall  receive  a  score  of  435,  580,  or  some  other 
figure  is  not  of  so  much  value  as  the  following  considerations:* 
(a)  that  he  shall  discover  that  he  is  lacking  in  some  very  desirable 
qualities;  (b)  that  he  shall  see  what  these  desirable  things  are; 
(c)  that  he  shall  come  to  want  these  things  enough  to  struggle  to 
attain  them;  and  (d)  that  he  shall  be  shown  the  way  to  secure 
them. 

Chart  II  could  be  used  by  teachers  as  a  guide  in  marking  report 
cards,  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  considered  by  the  writers  to  be 
inferior  to  and  much  less  practical  than  Chart  I,  since  Chart  I 
has  remedied  a  number  of  the  defects  of  Chart  II.  The  following 
were  found  to  be  the  chief  defects  in  Chart  II ; 

1.  The  method  of  evaluating  Chart  II  caused  the  judges  to 
consider  the  items  under  a  given  main  heading  to  be  about  equal 
in  importance  and  therefore  in  value.  The  directions  given  to 
the  judges  in  rating  this  chart  (see  p.  46)  required  first  that  the 
1,000  points  be  distributed  among  the  25  main  headings  (i4,  j8,  C, 
etc.).  This  left  but  a  small  number  of  points  to  be  distributed 
among  the  items  under  each  heading.  For  example,  if  a  judge  had 
assigned  55  points  to  the  heading  "Takes  care  of  health,"  it  was 
then  necessary  to  distribute  these  55  points  among  5  items  under 
that  heading.  For  this  reason  there  was  a  tendency  to  distribute 
these  55  points  about  uniformly  over  the  several  items;  it  seems 
certain,  however,  that  if  these  items  could  have  been  considered 
independent  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  they  would  not  have 
been  rated  so  uniformly.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  found  in 
Chart  I,  where  these  5  items  were  judged  by  a  different  method, 
and  where  it  will  be  found  that  they  fall  into  four  different  groups 
rather  than  being  practically  equal  in  value  as  is  suggested  by 
Chart  II. 

2.  In  some  cases  the  items  were  of  greater  importance  and 
should  have  had  a  greater  numerical  value  assigned  to  them  than 
some  of  the  main  headings. 

3.  The  items  should  have  been  rated  without  reference  to  the 
main  headings  under  which  they  were  listed  since  they  were  in 

*See  the  American  Standard  Program  for  Boys,  p.  5,  Association  Press,  1916. 
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terms  of  acts  of  conduct  that  it  was  good  to  do,  while  the  main 
headings  were  in  terms  of  traits  that  it  was  good  to  be.  This 
naturally  confused  the  judgments. 

METHODS  OF  EVALUATING  CHARTS  I  AND  II  ' 

The  problem  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  items  in  each 
chart  early  suggested  itself.  Naturally  no  two  persons  could 
decide  a  question  which  had  so  many  possible  answers.  Recog- 
nizing, however,  that  modem  statistical  methods  indicate  that 
the  composite  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  reliable  judges  is  a 
reasonably  safe  guide,  the  following  plan  for  grading  the  items  of 
Chart  I  was  devised. 

The  items  were  printed  in  miscellaneous  order,  without  classi- 
fication under  headings,  and  with  sufficient  space  between  them 
so  that  the  sheets  could  easily  be  cut  into  strips.  A  copy  was 
given  to  each  of  the  judges  with  these  directions: 

Listed  upon  these  slips  of  paper  are  a  large  number  of  habits  and 
attitudes  which  are  supposedly  desirable  for  good  citizenship  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  community.  The  problem  is  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  these  habits  and  attitudes,  judging  the  item  in  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  importance  as  an  essential  element  in  democratic  citizenship 
in  the  case  of  elementary  school  children.  Please  distribute  the  items  into 
ten  groups,  putting  in  group  10  those  which  seem  to  you  most  important 
from  this  point  of  view;  in  group  9,  those  which  seem  to  you  next  most 
important,  and  so  on.  The  groups  need  not  have  the  same  number  of 
items  in  them. 

Seventy-four  persons  in  all  assisted  in  the  judging.    After  the 

judges  had  finished  their  ratings  considerable  statistical  work  was 

subsequently  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  composite  judgment 

concerning  each  item.    The  total  judgments  of  each  item  were 

arranged  in  a  frequency  distribution,  and  the  median  found,  the 

fi  "4-  I 

th  measure  being  used  as  the  median.    The  medians  thus 

2 

'  The  authors  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  by  name  students,  parents, 
teachers,  and  specialists  in  other  fields,  numbering  over  two  hundred  persons,  who 
have  aided  in  the  preparation  of  Charts  I  and  II  by  making  ratings  and  by  offering 
suggestive  criticism.  To  these  they  are  most  grateful.  They  are  also  especially 
indebted  to  Professor  £.  L.  Thorndike  for  advice  as  to  method  of  procedure  and  to 
Miss  Laura  M.  Chassell  for  critical  suggestions  and  statistical  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  Chart  I. 
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obtained  are  the  group  numbers  which  appear  at  the  left  of  each 
item  in  Chart  I  except  when  this  measure  fell  at  the  midpoint 
between  two  group  numbers.  In  such  cases  the  average  of  the 
entire  distribution  was  computed  and  that  one  of  the  two  group 
numbers  concerned  was  selected  which  was  nearest  the  average. • 
The  numbers  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  each  item  are  the 
exact  medians,  computed  according  to  the  method  described  by 
Professor  Thorndike  in  his  Mental  and  Social  Measurements ,  page 
54.  In  case  two  exact  medians  under  the  same  heading  were 
equal,  the  order  of  importance  of  these  two  items  was  determined 
by  computing  the  average  of  the  entire  distribution  for  each,  that 
one  being  placed  first  which  had  the  greater  average. 

The  form  of  distribution  of  the  items  into  the  ten  groups  proved 
to  be  very  interesting:  8  items  were  placed  in  group  10,  23  in 
group  9,  33  in  group  8,  33  in  group  7,  33  in  group  6,  23  in  group 
5, 23  in  group  4,  5  in  group  3, 4  in  group  2,  2  in  group  I.  The  curve 
of  distribution  is  thus  seen  to  be  skewed  toward  the  lower  groups 
containing  the  less  important  items.'  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
over  half  of  the  total  number  of  items  fell  in  groups  10,  9,  8,  and  7. 

In  determining  the  values  for  Chart  II  the  method  used  by 
Professor  Strayer  in  evaluating  the  items  on  his  Score  Card  for 
City  School  Buildings  was  selected.  Copies  of  Chart  II  were 
first  given  to  a  large  number  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  admin- 
istrative officers  in  the  fields  of  kindergarten,  elementary,  and 
secondary  education;  and  to  a  group  of  educators  interested  in 
educational  experimentation,  with  the  request  that  they  judge 
the  items. 

The  instructions  for  grading  were  as  follows: 

A  total  of  1,000  points  is  to  be  assigned  the  various  items  on  the  entire 
chart.  First,  apportion  the  1,000  points  among  the  different  main  head- 
ings (A,  By  C,  etc.),  assigning  a  value  to  each  heading  on  the  basis  of  its 
relative  importance,  judging  the  heading  in  question  from  the  subheadings, 
if  there  are  any,  which  describe  it.  Then  check  up  the  total  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  exactly  1,000  points. 

Second,  in  cases  where  there  is  more  than  one  subheading,  apportion 
among  the  subheadings  under  each  main  heading  the  points  assigned  to 
that  particular  main  heading,  according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  sub- 

■  In  one  case  where  the  average  fell  at  the  midpoint,  the  higher  group  number  was 
arbitrarily  selected. 

*  See  Thorndike.  Mental  and  Social  Measuremenis,  pp.  33-35. 
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headings  in  the  group.  Then  check  up  the  totals  under  each  main  head- 
ing to  make  sure  that  they  equal  the  score  assigned  to  the  main  heading 
itself.  In  the  instances  in  which  no  subheadings  or  only  one  subheading 
appears,  no  further  evaluation  of  that  item  is  necessary. 

More  than  one  hundred  judgments  were  eventually  submitted, 
one  hundred  of  which  were  utilized  in  making  the  scale  given  in 
Column  E  of  Chart  II.  In  order  to  obtain  as  wide  a  range  of 
opinion  as  possible,  the  chart  with  instructions  for  rating  was  sub- 
sequently submitted  to  a  number  of  parents  and  to  a  group  of 
specialists  in  fields  other  than  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. From  these  two  groups  twenty-five  parents  and  twenty-two 
specialists  submitted  ratings  of  the  chart.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  parents  is  found  in  Column  P  and  that  of  the 
specialists  in  Colunm  S.  As  has  been  previously  explained,  the 
composite  scale  found  in  Column  C,  Chart  II,  combines  the 
judgments  of  the  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons 
in  these  three  groups. 

The  method  used  to  determine  the  values  of  the  items  in 
Chart  II  was  as  follows: 

1.  The  value  of  each  one  of  the  main  headings.  A,  B,  C,  etc., 
was  first  determined.  This  was  done  independently  for  each  of 
the  three  scales  given  in  Columns  E,  S,  and  P.  For  example,  to 
obtain  the  value  20  for  heading  A,  "Keeps  a  good  postiu'e  and 
appearance,"  which  is  found  in  Column  E,  all  of  the  ratings  of  the 
one  hundred  educators  for  this  heading  were  arranged  in  a  fre- 

quency  distribution  and  the  median  rating  was  taken,  the th 

2 

measure  being  used  as  the  median.  Similarly  the  values  of  head- 
ings j8,  C,  D,  etc.,  of  Column  E  were  obtained. 

2.  The  values  for  -4,  B,  C,  Z>,  etc.,  obtained  as  in  (i),  were  then 
added.  If  the  sum  was  1,000,  no  adjustment  of  the  values  was 
necessary.  If  the  sum  was  slightly  greater  or  less  than  1,000, 
such  as  1,015  or  980,  an  adjustment  factor  was  obtained  by 
dividing  1,000  by  the  sum  actually  obtained.  Each  heading,  A, 
B,  C,  etc.,  was  then  multiplied  by  this  adjustment  factor,  new 
values,  A\  B\  C\  etc.,  thus  being  obtained  the  sum  of  which 
would  then  equal  1,000.  Since  it  was  more  convenient  to  have 
each  of  the  values  -4',  5',  C,  an  exact  multiple  of  5,  each  heading 
which  was  not  a  multiple  of  5  was  replaced  by  that  multiple  of  5 
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nearest  to  it.  Thus  a  new  series  of  values  A'^  B'^  C,  etc.,  was 
obtained,  which  were  added  to  see  if  their  sum  was  1,000.  If  not, 
a  new  adjustment  was  made  in  the  multiples  of  5  until  the  sum 
was  1,000;  in  this  adjustment  a  value  of  65,  for  example,  which 
had  previously  been  obtained  from  a  value  of  63,  might  finally 
be  changed  to  60.  In  every  case  the  modifications  made  were 
those  requiring  the  least  percentage  of  change.  The  final  values 
thus  obtained  are  those  which  actually  appear  in  Column  E  of 
Chart  II. 

The  values  of  the  items  under  each  heading,  for  example,  the 
two  items  under  heading  i4,  were  obtained  as  follows: 
^  I.  The  value  of  each  item  as  handed  in  by  each  one  of  the 
judges  was  translated  into  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  main 
heading  under  which  it  appeared.  For  example,  if  heading  A  had 
been  rated  25  and  the  first  item  under  A  had  been  rated  18,  then 
the  percentage  that  18  is  of  25  was  found. 

2.  The  percentage  values  as  given  by  all  the  judges  for  this 
first  item  under  A  were  then  averaged,  the  average  being  carried 
to  three  decimal  places.  The  value  of  heading  A  was  then 
multiplied  by  this  average  percentage.  If  the  result  was  a  whole 
number,  this  number  was  selected  as  the  value  of  the  first  item. 
If  it  was  not  a  whole  number,  then  the  whole  number  nearest  to  it 
was  selected  as  the  value  of  the  item,  except  in  cases  where  the 
value  was  such  as  8.5,  the  method  of  handling  which  is  mentioned 
in  (3)  below. 

3.  The  value  for  the  second  item  under  heading  A  was  obtained 
as  in  (i)  and  (2).  The  values  of  the  two  items  thus  obtained  were 
then  added.  If  the  sum  equaled  25,  which  is  the  value  of  A  used 
in  the  illustration,  nothing  more  was  necessary;  but  if  the  sum 
was  26  or  24,  then  the  value  of  one  of  the  two  items  was  adjusted 
by  subtracting  or  adding  i ,  as  the  case  might  be,  that  item  being 
selected  for  adjustment  in  which  the  given  addition  or  subtraction 
would  make  the  least  percentage  of  change.  A  value  like  8.5 
mentioned  above  in  (2)  was  changed  to  8  or  9  as  the  case  might 
require. 

The  values  for  Columns  S  and  P  of  both  the  main  headings  and 
the  items  under  them  were  obtained  as  for  Column  E. 

The  composite  values  of  the  main  headings  -4,  B,  C,  etc.,  found 
in  Column  C  were  obtained  as  follows:   the  value  A',  (i.  e.,  the 
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value  of  heading  A  of  Column  E  after  it  was  multiplied  by  the 
adjustment  factor  described  on  p.  47),  was  added  to  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  i4'  of  Columns  S  and  P,  and  the  average  of 
these  three  values  was  taken  which  gave  a  value  A'  for  Column 
C.  This  average,  A\  was  then  replaced  by  the  multiple  of  5 
nearest  to  it,  a  tentative  value  A"  for  Column  C  thus  being 
obtained.  Similarly,  5',  C,  etc.,  for  Column  C  were  obtained. 
The  sum  of  A",  5',  C,  etc.,  was  then  taken  and  found  to  be 
1,015.  In  this  case  the  adjustment  necessary  to  make  the  sum 
1,000  chanced  to  be  easily  made  by  going  back  and  changing  a 
value  such  as  40  for  E'  (obtained  from  37.54,  the  value  of  £') 

to  35. 
The  items  under  each  main  heading  of  Column  C  were  com- 

puted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  items  in  Column 

E.     First,  however,  the  average  percentage  for  each  item  of 

Column  E  mentioned  in  (2)  p.  48  was  added  to  the  corresponding 

average  percentages  of  Columns  S  and  P,  and  the  average  of 

these  three  values  was  then  used  as  the  average  percentage  on  the 

basis  of  which  the  further  computations  were  made. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  agreement  between  the  three 

groups  of  judges  represented  by  Columns  E,  S,  and  P  was 

marked.     The  correlation  obtained   by   the   Pearson   method 

between  the  judgments  of  the  twenty-five  main  headings  made 

by  one  half  of  the  educators  with  the  other  half,  was  .98 ;  between 

those  made  by  all  the  educators  and  the  specialists  in  other 

fields,  .86;   between  those  made  by  all  the  educators  and  the 

parents,  .76;  and  between  those  made  by  the  specialists  in  other 

fields  and  the  parents,  .83. 

REPORT  AND  RECORD  CARDS 

In  addition  to  the  report  card  sent  quarterly  to  the  parents, 
which  is  described  on  pages  37-38,  four  other  cards  have  been  de- 
vised for  record  purposes  to  carry  out  conveniently  the  new  plan 
described  in  this  article.  These  are  presented  as  cards  A,  B,  C, 
and  D. 

Card  A  is  a  large  record  card  for  the  teacher's  convenience.  It 
contains  in  abbreviated  form  the  items  of  Chart  I  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  with  four  vertical  columns  (one  column 
for  each  quarter)  at  the  right  of  the  card  in  which  the  teacher  may 
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record  items  that  have  been  reported  home  to  the  parents  or  in 
which  she  may  make  supplementary  notes  concerning  a  child's 
progress  in  any  of  the  habits.  In  marking  these  cards  it  has  been 
found  helpful  to  use  the  following  symbols  in  the  columns:  a 
plus  sign  (+)  to  indicate  that  the  child  is  above  average  in  any 
item,  a  minus  sign  (— )  to  show  a  below-average  attainment,  and 
the  letter  /  to  indicate  that  particular  improvement  has  been 
noted.  All  items  not  marked  in  a  given  quarter  with  one  of  the 
symbols  just  mentioned  would  be  those  in  which  the  child  has  an 
average  attainment. 

Card  B  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Card  A  containing  only  the 
most  important  items  of  Chart  I;  that  is,  those  items  which 
by  the  consensus  of  opinion  were  put  in  groups  lo,  9,  8,  and  7. 
This  card  is  intended  to  serve  the  teacher  in  those  cases  where 
she  finds  it  essential  to  keep  a  record  only  of  the  more  imp>ortant 
habits  and  attitudes. 

Card  A  or  Card  B  could  probably  be  utilized  by  the  older 
pupils  for  the  purpose  of  some  form  of  self-measurement,  should 
it  be  desirable  to  let  a  pupil  attempt  to  make  an  inventory  of  his 
own  conduct. 

Card  C  is  a  record  card  for  permanent  filing  in  the  school 
office.  On  one  side  it  contains  the  items  of  Chart  I  and  on  the 
reverse  side  a  list  of  the  school  studies.  On  this  card  a  record 
is  kept  of  the  items  reported  home  each  quarter  to  the  parents. 
In  keeping  this  record  the  symbols  +,  — ,  and  /  are  used  as  in 
the  case  of  Card  A.  Card  C  in  its  present  form  has  a  vertical 
column  for  each  quarter  of  the  school  year.  Eventually  a  form  of 
Card  C  will  be  issued  with  space  enough  to  provide  for  the  child's 
record  throughout  the  six  years  of  his  stay  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Card  D  is  also  a  record  card  for  permanent  filing  in  the  school 
office.  It  is  a  cumulative  card  for  psychological,  physical,  and 
pedagogical  measurement,  and  provides  for  a  six-year  record.  The 
following  data  concerning  the  child  are  recorded  on  this  card: 
(i)  his  mental  status  as  determined  by  the  Terman  Revision  of 
the  Binet-Simon  tests  and  his  special  abilities  or  defects;  (2)  his 
general  physical  condition  with  facts  concerning  health  defects, 
weight,  height,  etc.,  in  comparison  with  accepted  standards  for 
one  of  his  age;   (3)  his  progress  in  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
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and  other  school  subjects  as  determined  by  the  standard  tests  of 
Thomdike,  Starch,  Courtis,  Woody,  and  others,  and  his  score 
compared  with  the  class  score  in  each  of  these  school  studies. 

A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

Charts  I  and  II  suggest  the  content  of  a  course  of  study  in  good 
citizenship  which  may  eventually  be  worked  out  supplementary 
to  or  in  connection  with  the  usual  school  studies.  The  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  habits,  attitudes,  and  ideals  of  children  of  a  given  age  or 
grade  indicates  that  they  need  organized  instruction  in  citizenship 
as  much  as  in  the  usual  subjects.  In  such  a  course  of  study  the 
usual  school  work  may  aid  as  follows:  English  literature  may 
contribute  subject  matter,  standards,  ideals,  and  inspiration  on 
many  of  the  topics  of  the  charts,  such  as  courtesy,  loyalty, 
courage,  obedience,  sympathy,  generosity,  honesty,  refinement, 
promptness,  love  of  nature,  humor,  and  appreciation.  History, 
civics,  and  geography  will  offer  knowledge  of  civic  needs  and 
responsibilities,  an  appreciation  of  the  problem  of  working  for  the 
good  of  a  group,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  contributions  of 
other  nations  and  races.  Arithmetic  may  supply  valuable  lessons 
in  thrift.  Science  and  hygiene  will  guide  in  the  habits  of  personal 
and  civic  health  and  in  physical  development.  Other  valuable 
contributions  will  come  from  the  school  athletics  in  their  lessons 
of  fair  play  and  good  sportsmanship  and  from  the  social  activities 
of  the  school  such  as  opening  exercises,  school  plays,  school 
clubs,  and  festivals. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  to  present  subject 
matter  or  other  material  suitable  for  bringing  about  these  desired 
habits  and  attitudes.  For  the  present  the  attempt  has  merely 
been  made  to  offer  a  preliminary  list  of  these  habits  and  to 
state  their  relative  importance,  assuming  that  the  school  and  the 
home  together  will,  as  they  have  always  done,  co5perate  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  help  the  child  to  improve  in  those  desirable 
habits  and  attitudes  in  which  he  is  below  standard.  Probably 
this  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  at  present  until  something 
better  in  the  way  of  organized  instruction  in  this  new  field  is 
formulated. 

It  is  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  charts  presented  in  this 
article  that  no  provision  is  made  for  determining  the  value  of  an 
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act  from  the  standpointof  the  motive  which  induces  it.*®  In  rating 
the  items  of  Charts  I  and  II  a  number  of  the  judges  mentioned 
the  fact  that  a  habit  was  important  or  otherwise  depending  in 
large  measure  on  the  motive  back  of  it.  To  give  time  and  money 
to  worthy  causes,  for  example,  would  not  be  considered  important 
if  the  giver  had  done  this  merely  that  he  might  receive  the  praise 
of  his  friends.  It  is  recognized  that  increased  propensity  to  per- 
form the  acts  or  to  manifest  the  attitudes  specified  in  Chart  I  or 
in  any  other  such  analysis  does  not,  alone,  constitute  growth  in 
character.  Moral  beings  are  not  automatons,  however  efficient 
and  unfailing  automatons  might  be  in  the  making  of  certain 
desirable  reactions.  Real  character  development  must  come  from 
the  fact  that  the  child  chooses  to  manifest  habits  or  attitudes  of 
one  sort  rather  than  of  another  because  he  foresees  that  the 
results  of  these  habits  or  attitudes  will  be  for  the  common  good. 

A  further  development  of  the  present  study  which  would  prove 
most  valuable,  therefore,  would  be  a  concrete  analysis  of  motive, 
similar  to  the  analysis  of  practice  already  made,  in  terms  of  the 
foreseen  social  consequences  which  prompted  the  child  to  mani- 
fest this  or  that  habit  or  attitude.  Such  an  analysis  could  well  be 
made  as  a  result  of  actual  observation  of  children  in  action  and 
the  questioning  of  a  child  immediately  after  a  response,  desirable 
or  undesirable,  as  to  what  results  he  had  hoped  to  accomplish 
thereby.  Following  such  a  study,  a  numerical  evaluation  of 
motives  with  foreseen  social  consequences  as  the  criterion  of 
value,  could  be  attempted.  Then,  perhaps,  each  habit  or  attitude 
could  be  weighted  in  terms  of  its  value  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
motive  which  induced  it,  and  its  importance  as  an  index  to  char- 
acter development  determined. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  teachers  who  are  devising  means  of 
assisting  pupils  to  acquire  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  to  point 
out  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  improvement  as  suggested 
by  the  educational  psychologist.  The  following  quotation  from 
Professor  Thorndike  "  briefly  states  these  conditions:  "Whatever 
does  favor  the  repetition  and  satisfyingness  of  the  desirable  bonds, 

*•  For  profitable  discussions  of  motive  in  terms  of  foreseen  social  consequences, 
sec  Mackenzie,  J.  S.,  Manual  of  Ethics ^  pp.  62-64;  Coe,  G.  A.,  A  Social  Theory  of 
Religious  Education;  and  a  forthcoming  book  by  Hartshome,  H.,  entitled  Child" 
hood  and  Character. 

^^Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  214-215. 
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and  the  disuse  and  annoyingness  of  the  undesirable  bonds ^  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  favor  improvement."  In  this  connection 
he  notes  eight  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  most  noteworthy 
psychological  conditions  of  improvement;  namely,  (i)  ease  of 
identification  of  the  bonds  to  be  formed  or  broken;  (2)  ease  of 
identification  of  the  states  of  affairs  which  should  satisfy  or  annoy; 

(3)  ease  of  application  of  satisfaction  or  annoyance  to  them; 

(4)  interest  in  the  work;  (5)  interest  in  improvement;  (6)  an 
active,  inquiring  attitude;  (7)  attention;  and  (8)  acceptance  of 
the  work  as  significant  to  the  worker's  wants. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suggestive  from  the  standpoint  of 
method,  if  space  permitted,  than  a  detailed  analysis  of  each  one 
of  these  conditions  in  relation  to  the  system  of  reports  just  de- 
scribed and  an  indication  of  the  ways  in  which  the  teacher  could 
utilize  these  principles  to  bring  about  desirable  responses  in  her 
pupils.    Only  a  brief  analysis,  however,  can  be  attempted  here. 

The  requirements  of  (i),  (2),  (3)  and  (7)  are  met  in  the  inclu- 
sion in  concrete  terms  on  the  report  itself  of  those  habits  and 
attitudes  which  are  unusually  well  developed,  which  need  careful 
training,  and  in  which  improvement  has  been  marked.  In  the 
first  place,  the  child  through  association  with  other  pupils  and 
the  interest  of  parents  has  already  come  to  attach  importance  to 
the  report,  and  the  items  thereon  included  are  quite  likely  to 
receive  attention  and  to  bring  with  them  "satisfaction  or  annoy- 
ance." Further,  if  the  teacher,  for  example,  cites  as  a  habit 
which  needs  careful  training,  ''keeping  appointments  and  other 
agreements,"  she  has  identified  for  both  parent  and  child  a  bond 
which  needs  to  be  formed.  Far  more  profitable  and  satisfactory 
18  such  a  specific  reference  than  the  ambiguous  statement  that 
the  child  is  not  trustworthy. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  value  of  the  report  rests  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  who  uses  it.  Commensurate  with  the 
pains  which  she  exercises  in  analyzing  in  concrete  terms  the 
behavior  of  each  pupil,  will  be  the  possibilities,  other  things  being 
equal,  for  growth  in  character  opened  up  to  her  pupils.  Lastly, 
through  the  efforts  of  a  skillful  teacher,  the  conditions  specified 
in  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (8)  should  in  time  be  met.  And  when  right 
habits  and  attitudes  become  consciously  and  specifically  desired 
by  the  child,  half  the  battle  will  have  been  won. 
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CHART  I 

HABITS  AND  ATTITUDES  DESIRABLE  FOR  GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

For  Description  and  Method  of  Using  Chart  I,  see  pages  3Q-41 

The  Good  Citizen: 
Takes  Care  of  His  Health 

7*  Plans  his  daily  program  so  that  there  may  be  a  healthful  balance  be- 
tween work  and  outdoor  activities.     (6.95) 
7     Is  cleanly  in  habits,  person,  and  dress.    (6.9) 
6    Carries  out  directions  of  school  and  family  physician.    (6.1) 
5     Reports  symptoms  of  illness  promptly.     (5.0) 

5    Spends  in  sleep,  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  the  number  of  hours  pre- 
scribed for  one  of  his  age.    (5.0) 
5     Is  careful  of  his  eyes,  not  reading  in  a  dim  light  or  when  lying  down; 
taking  care  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  the  page,  and  that  the 
light  comes  over  the  left  shoulder  when  he  is  working  or  reading;  and 
keeping  the  book  or  the  paper  at  a  proper  distance  (about  fourteen 
inches)  from  the  eyes.     (4.7) 
5    Orders  well-balanced  luncheons  suited  to  his  needs.    (4.6) 
5    Avoids  getting  wet,  getting  chilled,  or  cooling  oflF  too  suddenly  after 

play.    (4.5) 
4    Washes  hands  before  eating.     (4.3) 

4    Takes  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to  eat  properly.     (4.0) 
4     Does  not  indulge  in  sweets  to  a  harmful  extent.     (4.0) 
4     Keeps  hands  and  materials  away  from  mouth,  and  fingers  away  from 
nose  and  ears.    (3.85) 

Keeps  a  Good  Posture 

4  Holds  head  easily  erect  and  chest  high,  even  when  working  at  a  desk. 

(3.6) 

3  Walks  with  a  light  step  resulting  from  a  feeling  of  'uplift*  throughout 

the  body."   (3.4) 

2  Holds  book  in  correct  position.     (1.9) 

Is  Orderly 

5  Is  neat  in  dress.     (4.6) 

4  Puts  away  apparatus  or  materials  when  through  with  them.    (4.25) 
4    Keeps  desk,  table,  and  locker  in  good  order.    (3.85) 

3  Has  a  good  arrangement  of  materials  on  desk  or  table,  especially  during 

the  industrial  or  fine  arts  lessons.    (3.4) 

*  The  number  at  the  left  of  each  item  represents  the  group  to  which  it  was 
assigned  by  74  judges.  10  representing  the  most  important  items.  9  those  next  in 
importance,  etc.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  each  item  are  the  exact 
medians  (see  pp.  45-46). 

"  See  "Health  Exercises  for  Everyday  Use"  by  Jesse  F.  Williams,  in  Teachers 
College  Record,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  s.  Nov.,  1918,  p.  463. 
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Exercises  Thrift 

8    Concentrates  upon  the  task  at  hand.   (8.3) 

7  Uses  leisure  time  to  good  advantage.    (6.9) 

6    Is  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  lunch  and  other  personal 

necessities,  and  refrains  from  extravagances.    (6.0) 
5    Anticipates  his  needs  and  does  not  borrow.    (5.4) 
5    Employs  the  most  efficient  methods  of  work,  such  as  the  use  of  short 

cuts  in  arithmetic.    (5.35) 
5    Saves  time  by  having  a  consciousness  of  the  daily  schedule,  preparing 

for  the  work  of  the  next  period  when  that  of  the  preceding  one  has 

been  completed.   (5.3) 
5    Is  systematic  in  saving  money.    (5.25) 

5  Does  not  waste  paper,  pencils,  paints,  and  other  materials.    (5.1) 

4  Keeps  books  and  apparatus  in  good  condition.    (4.3) 

Is  Proicpt 

6  Does  not  procrastinate.    (6.5) 

6  Comes  to  school  on  time.    (6.1) 

5  Hands  work  in  on  time,  including  home  assignments.    (5.1) 

4  Responds  instantly  to  signals.    (3.7) 

3  Passes  and  collects  materials  promptly.    (2.7) 

2  Puts  work  away  quickly.    (2.2) 

1  Puts  on  or  removes  wraps  quickly.    (1.5) 

1  Puts  on  or  takes  off  gymnasium  shoes  in  three  minutes  or  less.  .(1.3) 

Thinks  Clearly  and  Purposefully 

8  Sees  details  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  and  selects  essential  points. 

(7-8) 

7  Finds  possible  solutions  for  problems.    (7.5) 

7    Senses  difficulties  in  lesson  or  project,  and  locates  and  defines  them 

accurately.   (7.2) 
7    Verifies  tentative  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  further  observation  and 

experimentation.   (7.2) 
7    Expresses  himself  coherently  and  clearly.    (6.95) 

6  Considers  carefully  the  bearings  of  replies  and  suggestions  made  in 

answer  to  questions  or  problems.    (6.5) 
6    Explains  lesson  in  his  own  words.    (5.6) 

Has  a  Sense  of  Humor 

6    Sees  the  amusing  side  of  a  bad  situation.    (6.25) 

6  Enjoys  a  joke,  even  at  his  own  expense.    (5.7) 

Is  Refined 

7  Does  not  intrude  on  another  person's  privacy  or  time.    (6.6) 

6  Is  free  from  coarseness  or  crudities  in  speech  and  manner.    (6.1) 

6  Is  not  self-conscious  in  well-doing.    (5.7) 

6  Is  pleasing  in  personality.   (5.6) 

5  Is  unassuming.   (5.2) 
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Is  Characterized  by  Helpful  Initiative 

9    Finds  ways  of  adapting  his  own  work  or  play  to  the  good  of  the  group. 

(8.7) 
8    Directs  the  activities  of  the  group  toward  useful  ends,  but  does  not 

'boss'.   (8.3) 
8    Seeks  intelligently  opportunities  for  serving  others.     (8.3) 
8    Finds  ways  and  means  of  improving  his  weak  points.    (7.8) 
7    Engages  in  free  experimentation  with  a  useful  purpose  in  mind.    (7.4) 
7    Seeks  information  by  asking  questions,  by  observation,  and  by  other 

methods.   (7.0) 
7    Formulates  projects.   (7.0) 

7  Is  resourceful  in  finding  new  tasks  when  those  assigned  have  been 

finished.    (6.7) 
6    Makes  or  otherwise  provides  such  apparatus  and  materials  as  are 

needed  for  carrying  out  his  project.    (5.7) 
6    Is  ready  with  helpful  suggestions  as  to  better  ways  of  doing  things. 

(5.6) 

5  Volunteers  in  the  recitation.   (4.6) 

Is  Self-reliant 

8  Thinks,  chooses,  and  acts  independently;  but  realizes  when  help  from 

other  sources  is  desirable.    (7.8) 

6  Performs  such  duties  as  are  within  his  power,  including  self-help,  as 

tying,  buttoning,  finding  his  way,  telling  time,  and  supplying  simple 
needs.   (5.6) 
4    Speaks  without  shyness  and  in  a  direct  manner.    (3.9) 

Exercises  Self-control 

9  Does  not  indulge  in  injurious  or  debasing  practices.    (8.7) 

8  Is  cheerful.    (7.6) 

7  Is  agreeable  when  he  can  not  have  his  own  way.    (7.2) 

7    Is  pleasant  in  a  difficult  situation,  as,  for  instance,  when  some  one  else 

is  cross.    (7.0) 
7    Keeps  his  temper.    (7.0) 

7  Submits  gracefully  to  an  unavoidable  injury  or  loss.    (6.8) 
6    Does  not  sulk  or  answer  back  when  reproved.    (6.1) 

6     Does  not  worry.    (5.6) 

6  Does  not  quarrel.    (5.6) 

4     Does  not  cry  or  complain  over  trivial  things.    (4.2) 

Lives  Up  to  the  Traditions  op  Good  Sportsmanship 

9  Works  for  his  team  rather  than  for  himself.    (8.8) 

8  Follows  the  rules  of  the  game  scrupulously.    (8.1) 
8    Is  courteous  to  opponents.    (7.5) 

7  Is  a  good  loser.    (7.2) 

7    Treats  the  members  of  a  visiting  team  with  hospitality.    (6.5) 
6    Accepts  victory  unostentatiously.     (6.5) 
6    Attains  the  best  of  'form'.   (6.0) 
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Stands  for  Fair  Play 

9    Stands  for  fairness  in  games  or  arguments.    (9.1) 
9    Protests  against  any  one's  taking  advantage  of  the  weak,  stammerers, 
cripples,  or  other  unfortunate  persons.    (8.5) 

8  Defends  absent  persons  who  are  unjustly  attacked.    (8.3) 

7     Does  not  let  another  pupil  make  wrong  use  of  his  work,  such  as  copy- 
ing from  his  examination  or  home-work  papers.    (7.1) 

7  Claims  no  more  than  his  fair  share  of  time  and  attention,  particularly 

in  the  recitation  period.    (6.9) 

6  Does  not  expect  special  favors  or  privileges.    (6.4) 

Is  Courageous 

9  Confesses  wrongdoing  and  mistakes,  and  makes  such  reparations  as 

are  within  his  power.    (9.2) 
9     Perseveres  in  spite  of  failure.   (9.1) 

8  Approaches  difficult  tasks  resolutely.   (8.3) 

8    Tries  to  do  his  best  even  when  the  task  is  disagreeable  or  praise  is  not 
forthcoming.    (8.1) 

8  Makes  the  best  of  his  misfortunes  and  takes  disappointments  bravely. 

(7.8) 

7  Is  not  cowardly  when  unjustly  attacked.    (7.4) 
4    Endures  pain  without  flinching.    (4.4) 

4  Accepts  no  'dares'  of  a  foolhardy  nature.   (3.85) 

Is  Honest  and  Truthful 
10.    Tells  the  truth  without  flinching  or  compromise,  trying  to  give  a 
correct  impression.    (9.7) 

9  Faces  facts  squarely  and  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  preju- 

dices.   (8.9) 
9    Does  not  take  the  property  of  others  without  their  consent.    (8.9) 
9    Does  not  copy  another  person's  work.    (8.7) 

8  Endeavors  to  restore  lost  property  to  the  rightful  owner.    (8.1) 

6  Does  home  work  entirely  himself,  or  with  only  such  help  as  is  desig- 

nated by  the  teacher.   (6.4) 

5  Makes  a  straightforward  recitation.    (5.4) 

5  Avoids  exaggerations.   (4.6) 

4  Does  not  pose.   (4.0) 

Is  Trustworthy 

8    Keeps  appointments  and  other  agreements.    (8.4) 
8    Guards  confidences,  provided  his  principles  are  not  violated  by  so 
doing.    (8.3) 

7  Takes  care  not  to  promise  more  than  he  can  fulfill.    (7.3) 

7    Returns  promptly  and  in  good  condition  articles  loaned  to  him  by 
another.   (6.9) 

6  Reads  assigned  work  whether  he  is  to  be  questioned  on  it  or  not.  (6.15) 
6    Assumes  responsibility  for  making  up  work  after  an  absence.    (6.05) 

6    Is  quiet  and  orderly  when  the  teacher  is  not  in  the  room.    (5.75) 

5  Performs  errands  satisfactorily.    (5.1) 
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Has  a  Sbnsb  of  Civic  RsspoNsiBiLrrY 
10    Supports  the  right  and  opposes  the  wrong  whenever  occasion  arises. 

(9.7) 

9  Considers  candidates  from  the  standpoint  of  the  qualities  essential  for 
leadership,  and  elects  a  person  for  no  other  reason  than  his  fitness  for 
the  position.   (9.5) 

9  Holds  to  what  he  thinks  is  right,  unmindful  of  ridicule  or  other  un- 
pleasant consequences  to  himself.    (9.3) 

9    Studies  civic  problems  and  the  needs  of  the  community.    (8.8) 

9  Conforms  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  as  in  the  case  of  following  a 
chosen  leader,  provided  no  principles  are  violated  by  so  doing.    (8.7) 

9    Makes  the  most  of  his  opportunities.    (8.7) 

8  Assumes  responsibility  to  report  wrongdoing  through  authorized  chan- 
neb,  if  a  friendly  protest  to  the  offender  has  not  resulted  in  effort  to 
rectify  the  wrong;  but  distinguishes  carefully  between  tattling  and 
voicing  an  honest  protest  against  dishonesty,  unfairness,  cruelty, 
and  the  like.    (8.25) 

8  Assists  heartily  in  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  and  sick- 

ness, such  as  taking  care  in  case  of  colds.    (7.9) 
7    Expresses  a  preference  when  he  can  support  it  with  valid  reasons, 

especially  when  some  issue  is  at  stake.    (7.3) 
7    Assumes  willingly  school  and  class  duties  and  obligations,  such  as 

holding  class  offices  and  serving  on  committees.    (6.9) 

7  Takes  pride  in  the  appearance  of  school  property,  doing  his  part  to 

keep  the  cloak-room  in  order;  picking  up  paper  from  floor  and 
stairs;  and  taking  pains  not  to  throw  orange-peel  or  other  refuse  on 
street  or  playground,  or  to  deface  desks,  books,  pictures,  walls, 
woodwork,  etc.   (6.85) 

Is  Obbdibnt  ^ 

6  Responds  to  directions  or  requests  from  those  in  authority,  without 

engaging  in  unnecessary  discussion.    (6.25) 
5    Conforms  to  the  rules  governing  the  study  period.    (5.05) 
5    Observes  all  fire-drill  regulations.    (5.0) 
4    Keeps  regulations  relating  to  the  recess  period.    (3.6) 
2    Does  not  run  in  the  halls.    (2.0) 

Is  Gbnbrous 

9  Shows  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  service  to  others,  whether  in  work  or 

play.   (8.7) 

8  Forgives  wrongdoing  in  others,  even  when  it  has  occasioned  personal 

loss  or  annoyance.    (8.3) 
8    Takes  pleasure  in  the  success  of  others.    (8.0) 
8    Gives  time  and  money  to  worthy  causes.    (7.5) 

7  Shares  good  times  with  others  whenever  possible.    (7.25) 
7    Gives  praise  where  praise  is  merited.    (6.9) 

"  The  last  four  items  listed  under  this  heading  refer  to  rules  and  regulations 
generally  accepted  In  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  may  not  be  g^erally  applicable. 
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Is  Courteous  and  Considerate 

8    Is  tactful,  avoiding  saying  or  doing  that  which  would  unnecessarily 

pain  or  annoy  another.     (7.9) 
8    Does  not  make  disparaging  remarks  or  sneer  and  laugh  at  others.  (7.8) 

8  Is  reverent  in  attitude  during  prayer,  or  at  least  does  not  disturb  the 

devotions  of  others.    (7.7) 
7    Is  chivalrous  to  women  and  girls  (if  a  girl,  acknowledges  acts  of  chivalry 
pleasantly).    (7.2) 

7  Is  attentive  when  some  one  else  is  talking,  whether  it  be  another  pupil, 

a  teacher,  a  visitor,  or  a  speaker  in  a  public  place.  (6.9) 

6  Is  thoughtful  in  making  requests  of  others,  including  helpers.    (6.3) 

6  Remembers  by  letters  or  inquiries  those  who  are  sick.    (6.05) 

6  Is  painstaking  in  directing  strangers  and  others.    (6.0) 

6  Is  pleasant  in  greeting,  and  (if  a  boy)  raises  his  hat  or  cap.    (5.7) 

6  Does  not  interrupt  others  needlessly.    (5.6) 

6  Gives  up  his  seat  in  crowded  places  to  older  persons.    (5.5) 
5  Avoids  whispering  when  it  will  annoy  others.    (5.5) 

5    Acknowledges  favors  graciously.     (5.1) 

5  Avoids  abruptness  of  speech  when  addressing  a  person  or  replying  to 

a  question.   (5.0) 
4    Waits  quietly  in  turn  for  some  privil^^,  such  as  sharpening  a  pencil. 

(4.4) 
4    Allows  pupils  in  front  of  him  or  older  persons  to  pass  through  doorways 

or  into  the  elevator  first.    (4.3) 

4  Laughs  and  talks  quietly.    (4.1) 

4  Is  mannerly  at  lunch.    (3.9) 

4  Avoids  passing  in  front  of  others.    (3.7) 

4  Opens  door  for  others.    (3.7) 

4  Offers  book  to  visitors  or  to  others  who  have  none.    (3.6) 

3  Picks  up  something  dropped  by  another.    (3.4) 

3  Closes  door  or  desk  quietly,  and  uses  pencils  and  other  articles  with- 

out making  unnecessary  noise.    (3.4) 

Is  Cooperative 

9  Gives  up  his  own  preferences  when  they  interfere  with  the  good  of  the 

group.   (8.9) 

8  Participates  with  a  keen  interest  in  group  activities  and  school  enter- 

prises.  (8.1) 
8    Gives  proper  criticism  in  a  courteous  manner,  and  accepts  suggestions 
from  others  and  profits  by  them.    (7.7) 

7  Helps  to  carry  out  worthwhile  suggestions  made  by  others.    (7.3) 

6  Enjoys  working  and  playing  with  others.    (6.5) 

4  Takes  his  place  in  line  quickly  and  quietly,  and  does  his  part  to  keep 

the  line  in  good  formation.    (3.6) 
2    Turns  to  the  right  in  passing  people.    (2.1) 
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Is  Broadmindbd 

10    Ib  democratic.    (9.8) 

10    Appreciates  other  nations  and  races  and  their  contribiitions.    (9.6) 
9    Respects  all  forms  of  religion  and  belief.    (9.3) 

8  Is  sympathetic  with  the  opinions  of  others,  including  those  who  differ 

with  him.   (8.4) 

Is  Loyal 

10    Is  unswerving  in  devotion  and  faithful  in  service  to  his  country,  but 
does  not  render  blind  allegiance.    (9.6) 

9  Is  true  to  family  and  friends.    (8.9) 

9  Respects  those  in  authority,  including  parents  and  teachers,  and  it 
faithful  to  them.   (8.7) 

9  Takes  pride  in  his  group  and  in  the  school,  and  tries  to  foster  the  right 
kind  of  spirit.   (8.6) 

S    Has  faith  in  others.   (8.4) 

5  Observes  such  expressions  of  loyalty  as  removing  his  hat  when  the 

flag  is  presented  or  when  the  national  anthem  is  sung.    (7.9) 

7    Regards  elderly  people  with  deference.    (7.4) 

7  Honors  those  who  have  rendered  distinguished  service.    (6.9) 

Has  a  Fine  Sense  op  Appreciation  and  Seeks  to  Express  It 

10    Recognizes  moral  purpose  in  the  universe,  and  reverences  a  Higher 
Power.  (9.8) 

10    Appreciates  the  priceless  value  of  personality,  and  tries  to  give  oppor- 
tunities for  its  highest  attainment  in  others.    (9.5) 

10    Subordinates  his  own  will  to  the  larger  purposes  and  ideals  of  life. 

(9-5) 
9    Values  fine  traits  of  character,  and  chooses  good  associates.    (8.9) 

9  Weighs  values,  perceives  their  varying  worth,  and  chooses  those  of 
greatest  significance.    (8.8) 

8  Forms  worthwhile  purposes  and  strives  to  carry  them  out.    (8.4) 

8    Craves  real  merit  rather  than  external  distinction.    (8.4) 

8  Appreciates  mastery  in  intellectual  lines,  and  strives  for  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  in  his  own  work.    (8.0) 

8    Has  a  high  standard  of  workmanship  and  tries  to  measure  up  to  it. 

(7.9) 

8  Appreciates  the  motive  prompting  expressions  of  kindness  and  love, 
as  well  as  the  act  itself;  and  tries  to  make  known  his  appreciation 
to  the  persons  concerned.   (7.7) 

6  Enjoys  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature.    (6.15) 
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CHART  II 

HABITS  AND  ATTITUDES  DESIRABLE  FOR  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


I.   In  Relation  to  Self  and  Personal  Belongings 

E* 

S 

J_ 

C 

A.  Keeps  a  Good  Posture  and  Appeasancb 

(so) 

(30) 

(sS) 

i^5) 

Holds  the  head  easily  erect  and  the  chest  high,  even 

when  working  at  a  desk 

12 

13 

'5 

16 

Holds  the  book  in  correct  position  when  reading  or 

8 

10 

9 
'5 

B.  Is  Refined  in  Speech  and  Manner 

35 

25 

i5 

C.  Takes  Caee  of  Health 

(JS) 

(«) 

(SS) 

(50). 

Is  cleanly  in  habits  and  person 

15 

'4 

18 

15 

Keeps  hands  and  materials  away  from  the  mouth 

9 

5 

10 

8 

Orders   wholesome,   well-balanced   luncheons,   and 

lo 

S 

9 

9 

Plans  his  daily  program  so  that  there  may  be  a 

proper  balance  between  work  and  outdoor  activi- 

■9 

s 

9 

Is  dependable  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the 

io 

9 

10 

9 

D.  Is  Obderly 

{«>) 

(30) 

(25) 

Uj) 

Keeps  desk,  table,  and  locker  in  good  order     .    , 

ir 

"5 

14 

table,  especially  during  the  industrial  or  line  arts 

lessons 

9 

9 

10 

£.  Exercises  Self-Control 

(jo) 

(40) 

(43) 

(35) 

Does  not  cry  or  complain  over  trivial  things  .  . 

30 

40 

45 

35 

F.  Is  Self-reliant 

30 

40 

30 

35 

G.  Is  Courageous  without  Being  Foolhardy 

ao 

35 

30 

30 

H.  Exercises  Thrift 

(45) 

Oj) 

(2J) 

05) 

Is  careful  in  the  use  of  paper,  pencils,  paints,  and 

other  materials 

lo 

6 

5 

7 

Keeps  books  in  good  condition 

9 

7 

6 

8 

Ib  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  lunch 

extravagances 

13 

10 

9 

Uses  time  in  leisure  hours  and  at  school  to  good 

advantage 

13 

12 

7 

II 

/.    Is  Generous 

(jo) 

Uo) 

(3°) 

CJ5) 

Gives  time  and  money  to  worthy  causes  .... 

30 

40 

30 

35 

•  loa  educator*.    S  -  12  aptdallau  In  olbcr  fidd*.    P  - 1; 
mt  <rf  all  thne  tniuiii.    The  Him  of  the  numbcn  Id  each  colunu 

1>  1,000.    Sach  Item  bai  been  evaluated,  therefon 

II  Chait  tl,  tec  pp.  43-44- 
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11.  In  Relation  to  Others  and  the  Belongings  of  Othera 


Is  Courteous 

Allows  older  pereons,  or  pupils  in  front  of  him, 
pan  through  doorways  or  into  the  elevator  first 

Opens  door  for  others 

OfTerB  book  to  a  guest 

Picks  up  Bomething  dropped  by  another  .... 

Waits  quietly  in  turn  Cor  some  privil^e,  as  sharp- 
ening a  pencil,  etc 

Is  pleasant  in  greeting,  and  uses  a  person's  name 
when  addressing  him 

Avoids  abruptness  of  speech,  as  "sure",  'yep',  'say', 
etc 

Laughs  or  talks  quietly,  that  he  may  not  disturb 

Is  quiet  and  mannerly  at  lunch 

la  attentive  when  someone  else  is  talking,  whether 
it  be  another  pupil,  a  teacher,  a  visitor,  or  a  speak- 
er in  a  public  place 

Is  reverent  in  attitude  during  prayer 

.  Is  Co6PE(l\TIVE  and  COKSIDKIIATE 

Deports  himself  in  an  orderly  manner  in  the  halls, 
on  the  stairs,  and  elsewhere 

Turns  to  the  right  in  passing  people      

Takes  his  place  in  line  quickly  and  quietly,  and  does 
his  part  to  keep  the  line  in  good  formation   .    . 

Closes  door  or  desk  quietly,  and  uses  pencils  and 
other  articles  without  making  unnecessary  noise 

Lives  up  to  agreements;  for  example,  the  keeping 
of  appointments 

Is  considerate  in  making  requests  of  others,  includ- 
ing helpers;  and  does  not  expect  special  favors  or 
privileges 

Takes  no  more  than  his  fair  share  of  time  and  atten- 
tion, particularly  in  the  recitation  period      .    . 

Enjoys  working  and  playing  with  others,  and 
shares  good  times  with  them  when  possible 

Takes  pleasure  in  the  success  of  others     .... 

Is  sympathetic  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ 
with  hiro 

Gives  up  his  own  preferences  when  they  interfere 
with  the  good  of  the  group     

Sympathizes  with  and  gives  intelligent  help  to 
others— at  the  proper  time 
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II.  In  Relation  to  Others— (Continued) 

E 

s 

P 

C 

L.   Is  Loyal 

<40) 

(«) 

(45) 

(.40) 

Emphaeizes  the  good  points  of  othefa,  and  speaks 

Idndly  of  them  in  their  absence 

20 

M 

H 

2\ 

Takes  pride  in  the  school  and  tries  to  foater  the 

tight  kind  of  school  spirit 

20 

i\ 

21 

19 

Jtf.  Takes  Suggestions   from   Others  and  Profits 

BY  Criticism 

30 

35 

25 

30 

N.  AssuuBS  Responsibility  for  Good  Citizenship 

(i"5) 

(So) 

(65) 

(«J) 

Takes  upon  himself  the  obligation  of  making  the 

most  of  his  educational  opportunities  in  order  to 

II 

1 

6 

8 

Has  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  community  and 

of  civic  problems 

s 

6 

7 

Investigates  the  qualities  essential  for  leadership, 

and  elects  3  person  for  no  other  reason  than  his 

fitness  for  the  position      

9 

5 

4 

5 

Is  willing  to  follow  a  chosen  leader  provided   no 

principle  is  violated  by  so  doing 

S 

5 

3 

5 

Uses  influence  to  oppose  the  wrong,  and  holds  to 

II 

S 

7 

9 

Assumes     responsibility     to     report     wrong-doing 

through  authorized  channels;    but  distinguishes 

carefully  between  tattling  and  voicing  an  honest 

protest  against  dishonesty,  unfairness,  cruelty,  etc. 

8 

6 

4 

6 

Expresses  a  preference  when  some  issue  is  at  stake 

and  when  he  can  support  his  preference  with  valid 

7 

fi 

4 

6 

Tells  the  truth  without  flinching  or  compromise. 

II 

13 

13 

13 

Stands  for  fair  play  in  games  or  in  an  argument 

9 

9 

lO 

10 

Takes  pride  in  the  appearance  of  school  property. 

doing  his  part  to  keep  the  cloak-room  in  order. 

picking  up  paper  from  floor  and  stairs,  and  taking 

pains  not  to  deface  desks,  books,  pictures,  wails. 

woodwork,  etc 

7 

5 

4 
3 

(, 

Is  careful  in  the  use  of  apparatus  and  school  supplies 

5 

Assists  heartily  in  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 

of  disease  and  sickness,  taking  care  in  case  of  colds 

and  consulting  a  physician  promptly  when  there 

is  need 

a 

6 

6 

0.  Has  a  Broad  Sympathy  and  Outlook 

30 

40 

45 

35 
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II.   In  Relation  to  Othert—{Con/inucrf) 

E 

S 

P 

C 

P.  Is  Obedient 

Does  ungrudgingly  what  may  rightfully  be  expected 
Q.  Chooses  Good  Associates 
R.  Is  Prompt  and  Alert 

(JO) 

30 
35 

(«} 
« 
4 
6 

4 

4 
5 

7 

7 

f«) 
45 
45 

05) 

7 
3 
5 

3 

3 

6 
6 

(40) 
40 

40 

(40) 
7 
4 
6 

4 

4 
4 
5 

i3S) 
35 
40 
(40) 

7 

4 

6 

4 
3 

4 

6 

6 

Puts  on  or  removes  wraps  quickly  and  quietly     . 

Clears  work  away  from  desk  or  table  in  one  or  two 
minutes,  according  to  the  amount      

Gives  immediate  response  to  directions  or  requests 

without  engaging  in  unnecessary  converBation 
Obaerves  instantly  signals  and  fire  drill  regulations 

HI.  In  Relation  to  Studies  and  Other  Activities 

S.   Is  Charactebizkd  by  Helpful  Initwtive 

Is  a  leader  in  showing  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 

service  to  others,  whether  in  work  or  play   .    . 
Takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  school- 

((Si) 

7 

5 
6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 
4 

5 

6 

4 

<6S) 

a 

4 
5 

6 

6 

S 

6 

S 
4 
5 

7 

4 

6 

5 
5 

4 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 
4 

7 

{60) 

7 

5 
5 

S 

5 

5 
5 

Has  an  earnest  desire  to  master  the  task  at  hand 
Is  among  the  first  to  sense  difficulties  and  to  locate 

and  define  problems  in  the  lesson  or  the  project 
Thinks  out  better  ways  of  doing  things  and  is  ready 

with  helpful  suggestions 

Evidences  ability  to  direct  his  own  work  or  play 

Is  resourceful  in  finding  new  tasks  when  those  as- 

Gives  proper  criticism  in  a  courteous  manner  .    , 

4 

Is  ambitious  to  acquire  the  best  possible  preparation 

for  ciliienship 

Engages   in  profitable   conversation   in   the  lunch 

6 
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III.  In  Relation  to  Studies— (Co«  I  in  iied) 


T,  Realizes    whbn  Hblp    fbou    the    Teacher  on 

Another  Pupil  Is  a  Necessity 
U.  Evidences  Ability  to  Concentrate 
V.  Shows  a  Real  Grasp  op  Fundamentals 

Ib  able  to  explain  the  le»son  in  his  own  words     .    . 

Uses  good  judgment  in  selecting  important  details 

la  accurate  and  thorough 

Ib  coherent  in  thought  and  action      

Thoughtfully  examines  the  significance  of  suggested 
solutions     

Accepts  or  rejects  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with 
the  results  shown  by  testing 

Craves  real  merit  rather  than  eiEternal  distinction 
W.  Shows  Iuprovement 
X.  Is  Honest  and  Relublb 

Can  be  sent  to  perform  errands  alone 

U  quiet  and  orderly,  whether  the  teacher  is  in  th 

Makes  an  honest,  straightforward  recitation    .    , 
E>oes  not  copy,  or  let  another  person  copy  his  work 
Does  home  work  entirely  himself,  or  with  only  a 

proper  amount  of  help      

Hands  in  written  work  well  done 

Reads  assigned  work,  whether  he  b  to  be  questioned 

Assumes  responsibility  for  making  up  work  after 
an  absence 

Tries  hard  to  do  his  best,  even  when  the  task  is  dis- 
agreeable and  when  praise  is  not  always  forth' 
coming 

Perseveres  in  spite  of  failure •  . 

y.  Is  Conscious  of  the  School  Program 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  WAR  PROGRAM  TO 
NURSING  IN  CIVIL  HOSPITALS 

By  M,  ADELAIDE  NUTTING 
Profeaaor  of  Naning  and  Health,  Teachers  College 

Note:  This  paper  was  read  by  the  writer,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Nursing,  General  Medical  Board,  Council  of  National  Defense,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Hospitals  Association  held  at  Atlantic  City  in  September.  The 
war  has  since  come  to  an  end.  and  certain  conditions  and  needs  discussed  in  the 
paper  no  longer  exist.  As  this  is  the  only  general  presentation  of  the  work  which 
the  Committee  on  Nursing  tried  to  do,  and  in  some  measure  succeeded  in  doing, 
it  is  felt  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  historical  interest,  and  it  is  therefore  included  in 
the  present  issue.  The  writer  would  like  to  add  that  as  the  war  closed  the  enroll- 
ment of  graduate  nurses  in  the  Red  Cross  was  stated  to  be  approximately  34,000, 
of  whom  13.000,  according  to  the  December  2d  issue  of  the  Red  Cross  BulUiin, 
had  gone  overseas.  Several  thousands  were  on  duty  in  the  military  hospitals  in 
this  country,  and  the  end  of  the  war  found  a  large  contingent  of  these  mobilized 
in  New  York  where  they  had  been  for  some  little  time  awaiting  transportation. 
The  question  of  an  adequate  number  of  nurses  for  service  in  France  was,  therefore, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  war,  not  determined  by  the  available  supply  of  nurses  ready 
and  waiting,  but  by  the  supply  of  ships  to  carry  them. 

As  soon  as  we  had  entered  the  war,  it  seemed  clear  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  that  there  would  be  problems  in  nursing  to  meet 
which  would  not  fall  within  the  province  of  any  existing  body  to 
handle.  The  Army  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps  had  well-defined 
tasks,  and  would  of  necessity  move  in  their  own  prescribed 
orbits.  The  Nursing  Department  of  the  Red  Cross  had  many 
activities,  but  as  the  great  recruiting  agency  it  would  be  largely 
occupied  with  the  colossal  problem  of  keeping  up  the  nursing 
reserves.  These  could  proclaim  their  needs  and  they  were  para- 
mount, but  there  should  be,  it  seemed,  some  other  body  con- 
stantly at  work  to  help  in  finding  ways  of  meeting  them,  to 
forward  and  supplement  their  efforts,  and  also  to  look  to  the 
nursing  needs  of  the  civil  population.  Such  a  body  would  be 
concerned  with  the  care  of  the  sick  in  civil  hospitals  and  homes; 
with  the  problems  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses;  and  with  such 
emergencies  in  nursing  as  might  from  time  to  time  arise  during 
the  progress  of  the  war.  It  was  further  realized  that  new  prob- 
lems in  nursing  must  inevitably  follow  the  war,  and  that  careful 
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and  serious  study  in  preparation  for  them  should  begin  at  once. 
Hence  there  was  formed  an  Emergency  Committee  of  Nurses 
(and  others)  which  later  became  the  Committee  on  Nursing  of 
the  General  Medical  Board,  Council  of  National  Defense. 

What  the  war  really  was  going  to  mean  to  our  hospital  training 
schools  did  not,  I  am  confident,  come  home  with  any  great  force 
to  most  of  us  until  we  saw  the  first  Base  Hospital  Units  sail  for 
France  and  realized  how  in  a  moment  there  had  been  swept  out 
of  our  educational  structure,  never  strong  enough  for  its  work, 
superintendents,  assistants,  supervisors,  instructors  and  head 
nurses,  and  in  some  instances,  several  of  those  officers  from  one 
hospital  school.  Public  health  nurses,  too,  so  few  in  number, 
were  drawn  into  the  tide  that  flowed  to  the  military  hospitals  in 
France.  Well  prepared  as  we  believed  ourselves  to  be  to  meet 
the  first  call  of  the  war,  and  eager  as  we  were  to  meet  it,  this 
depletion  of  the  ranks  of  our  executive  and  teaching  body  was 
a  revelation.  It  brought  home  to  us  the  necessity  of  taking 
immediate  measures  to  find  and  train  more  women  to  fill  these 
difficult  and  responsible  fields  and  our  appeal  to  the  colleges  was 
the  outcome.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  our  colleges 
should  supply  a  portion  at  least  of  such  candidates,  and  that 
college  women  bringing  a  sound  groundwork  in  education 
could  more  readily  grasp  the  underlying  principles  of  their  work 
and  could  proceed  more  rapidly  with  their  training  than  less 
well  prepared  students.  Moreover,  they  would  bring  a  larger 
degree  of  maturity. 

Having  secured  assurances  from  several  leading  training 
schools  that  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  course  of  instruction 
could  be  made  to  college  women  of  suitable  qualifications,  we 
wrote  explaining  the  nursing  situation  and  appealing  for  coop- 
eration to  the  authorities  of  every  woman's  college  and  all  the 
standard  co-educational  colleges  in  the  country,  and  also  to 
many  thousands  of  their  graduates.  The  result  has  been  that 
for  over  a  year  college  women  in  constantly  increasing  numbers 
have  been  entering  our  schools  of  nursing  and  this  last  summer 
witnessed  a  striking  phase  of  the  effect  of  our  efforts  in  the 
Vassar  Training  Camp  for  Nurses.  For  without  all  of  the 
previous  work  there  could  have  been  no  Vassar  Camp,  and  the 
more  than  four  hundred  splendidly  prepared  and  enthusiastic 
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young  college  graduates  who  are  at  this  time  entering  many  of 
our  representative  schools  of  nursing  would  have  been  entering 
some  other  field  of  service. 

Vassar  is  not  the  only  college  which  has  helped  to  meet  the 
nursing  problem.  This  summer  the  Western  Reserve  University 
at  Cleveland,  the  universities  of  California  and  Iowa,  offered  the 
preliminary  scientific  courses  required  in  the  training  of  nurses 
to  several  hundred  students  all  told,  I  understand,  and  the 
hospital  training  schools  which  these  students  are  now  going  to 
will  not  only  receive  a  valuable  addition  to  their  student  body, 
but  they  have  been  relieved  of  the  expense  and  trouble  of  teaching 
and  maintaining  them  for  this  preliminary  period. 

The  next  step  recently  taken  forges  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  cooperation  in  which  we  have  been  trying  to  unite  the  higher 
educational  institutions  and  our  hospital  training  schools.  The 
influence  of  the  Vassar  experiment  has  enabled  us  to  work  toward 
plans  through  which  a  large  number  of  selected  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  asked  by  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion to  establish  pre-nursing  courses  as  a  war  measure.  The 
circular  recently  issued,  from  which  I  quote,  says  these  will  be 
for  the  "purpose  of  assisting  Civilian  and  Army  Hospital  Training 
Schools  to  meet  the  overwhelming  demand  for  adequately 
trained  nurses."  These  pre-nursing  courses  should  serve  to 
prepare  successive  groups  of  young  women  in  various  commu- 
nities all  over  the  country  for  entrance  to  hospital  training  schools 
and  for  immediate  usefulness  after  they  do  enter,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  good  many  students  will  seek  this  preparation. 
Thus  the  pressure  on  hospital  training  schools  which  has  been 
increasingly  heavy  because  of  the  need  of  training  larger  classes 
with  smaller  teaching  staff  may  be  in  a  considerable  measure 
lifted. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  our  work  in  connection  with 
colleges,  but  not  because  of  its  dimensions.  The  numbers  of 
nurses  with  which  it  is  concerned  will  be  comparatively  small 
(though  superlatively  important),  but  because  it  shows  a  steady 
persistent  effort  extending  over  sixteen  months  to  align  the 
colleges  beside  us  in  working  toward  the  solution  of  some  of  our 
most  urgent  problems.  We  have  at  least  made  certain  that  for 
the  higher  and  more  exacting  forms  of  nursing,  for  the  future 
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direction  and  development  of  our  training  schools,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  future  nurses,  for  the  guidance  of  the  workers 
in  the  many  fields  of  public  health  nursing,  there  will  ultimately 
be  available  many  hundreds  of  well-trained  nurses  who  have  also 
had  the  advantages  of  full  college  preparation. 

Having  provided  as  well  as  we  could  for  the  line  and  staff, 
our  next  step  was  to  build  up  the  working  force. 

We  knew  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  that  we  faced  no 
immediate  famine  in  nurses.  Our  supply  of  graduate  nurses  was 
large,  numbering  nearly  100,000  registered  and,  as  later  statistics 
are  showing,  more  than  17,000  unregistered  nurses.  No  advice 
from  any  of  the  several  expert  statisticians  whom  I  have  consulted 
warrants  us  in  reducing  that  number  very  markedly  for  depre- 
dation of  the  usual  kinds.  They  all  say  about  the  same  thing, 
that  10  per  cent  is  looked  upon  as  a  fair  reduction  for  any  such 
group  and  this  takes  one  out  of  every  10  persons.  We  might 
indeed  grant  a  25  per  cent  reduction  if  it  is  proved  just,  and  we 
still  would  have  a  good  large  body  of  trained  women  to  draw 
from.  May  I  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  mention  one  inter- 
esting point —  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  stress  laid  on  the 
great  depreciation  in  our  numbers  through  marriage,  but  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  finding  that  this  is  not  all  pure  loss, 
that  from  the  very  meager  excursions  into  this  field  which  time 
has  permitted  me  to  make — it  appears  that  a  considerable 
number  of  married  nurses  either  remain  at  their  work  or  return 
to  it.  In  the  Health  Department  of  New  York  City  the  statistics 
for  one  division  of  nurses  shows  77  married  out  of  a  staff  of  324, 
and  the  other  division  30  out  of  205.  Out  of  26  nurses  employed 
in  the  Social  Service  Department  of  one  of  the  hospitals,  5  were 
married — ^while  out  of  35  nurses  employed  by  a  charitable 
association  8  were  married.  A  teacher  for  two  successive  years 
of  groups  of  Public  Health  Nurses  in  California  found  that  from 
25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  her  students  each  year  were  married. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  we  can  not  establish  any  basis  of 
depreciation  for  this  cause  until  a  careful  scientific  study  of  the 
whole  professional  field  is  made.  This,  it  is  understood,  the  Red 
Cross,  fortified  with  ample  resources  and  facilities,  is  now  making 
under  expert  guidance.  Until  precise  data  are  in  our  hands  we 
must  work  upon  such  information  as  we  have  available  and  that 
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is  in  the  figures  just  given.  There  are  those  who  try  to  show 
that  the  actual  number  of  graduate  nurses  who  may  be  available 
is  depressingly  small,  but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should 
subject  our  figures  to  severer  tests  than  are  commonly  employed 
elsewhere,  and  I  think  that  even  as  Galileo  cried,  Eppur,  si 
muove,  I  shall  be  found  insisting  that  we  have  a  body  of  very 
nearly  100,000  registered  graduate  nurses  and  more  than  17,000 
unregistered  nurses;  that  depreciation  could  hardly  go  below 
the  point  accepted  in  other  professional  fields;  that  this  number 
is  being  augmented  this  year  by  approximately  14,000  and  that 
therefore  our  resources  are  as  yet  far  from  exhausted.  In  an 
article  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  last  year, 
I  note  that  Miss  Delano  estimated  that  about  200,000  women 
were  following  the  profession  of  nursing.  It  does  appear,  there- 
fore, as  if  we  still  have  resources  to  draw  from  and  I  believe  the 
recruiting  in  the  nursing  field  will  go  on  steadily  yielding  good 
results  for  months  to  come. 

The  needs  of  the  army  for  nurses  were,  therefore,  for  the  time 
being  met — the  immediate  future  was  provided  for,  but  behind 
that  there  stretched  away  a  period,  and  it  might  be  a  long  one — 
no  one  could  tell,  for  which  no  adequate  provision  existed. 
Predictions  of  the  possible  demand  for  nurses  dealt  in  large 
terms  and  increased  from  month  to  month.  The  steady  expan- 
sion of  our  army  made  necessary  the  great  development  of 
military  hospitals  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  the  call  was 
not  only  for  proper  nursing  service  during  the  war,  but  it  pointed 
clearly  to  enormous  demands  for  nurses  in  the  greater  work  of 
reconstruction  which  would  inevitably  follow  such  expansion. 
These  demands,  it  seemed,  would  extend  into  civil  hospitals 
and  would  penetrate  every  form  of  public  health  work.  For  we 
knew  that  in  the  forefront  of  the  great  questions  which  the  war 
at  its  close  will  press  upon  us,  which  it  is  even  now  pressing  upon 
us,  stands  the  question  of  health,  and  the  part  which  trained 
nurses  must  fill  in  this  field  is  too  important  and  fundamental 
to  permit  us  to  forget  it;  or  to  neglect  to  prepare  them  for  it 
in  large  numbers.  We  realized  further  that  those  nurses  who 
had  gone  into  army  service  might  not  return  for  a  long  time 
and  a  good  many  would  not  return  at  all.  Their  places  would 
have  to  be  filled. 
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But  there  was  another  question  before  us.  When  the  needs 
of  the  army  could  no  longer  be  met  by  graduate  nurses,  where 
should  we  turn?  And  a  few  of  us  at  least  believed  that  the  very 
best  body  to  reinforce  the  graduate  nurses  would  be  found  in 
the  senior  classes  in  our  schools  of  nursing.  As  approximately 
14,000  nurses  are  now  graduated  every  year,  a  proportion  of  that 
number  of  senior  nurses — young  women  with  at  least  two  full 
years  of  training  behind  them,  would  be  there  to  draw  from, 
and  that  these  young  women  were  capable  of  giving  excellent 
nursing  service  would  not  admit  of  question.  In  estimating  the 
potential  nursing  resources  of  the  country,  therefore,  we  have 
never  overlooked  this  possible  supply,  and  that  it  should  be 
turned  to  when  necessary  was  our  recommendation  to  the 
special  committee  convened  in  June,  191 7,  by  the  Red  Cross. 
We  felt  that  a  certain  quota  could  be  asked  for,  and  would 
readily  be  released  by  the  hospitals  if  they  were  in  any  position 
to  do  so.  And  then  we  proceeded  to  try  to  put  them  in  a  position 
to  do  it. 

We  started  well  over  a  year  ago  a  comprehensive  and  wide- 
spread campaign  of  educational  publicity.  In  it  we  tried  to  tell 
people  something  about  nursing  and  hospitals  and  public  health — 
to  show  young  women  and  their  parents  just  how  indispensable 
a  field  of  human  effort  nursing  must  always  be,  and  how  in  great 
crises  like  the  present  it  becomes  an  essential  part  of  National 
Service.  We  tried  to  show  that  the  life  of  the  nurse  is  not  only 
one  of  surpassing  usefulness,  but  of  much  personal  happiness 
and  satisfaction,  and  that  great  fields  of  public  importance  were 
now  opening  up  to  her  in  many  directions.  We  urged  every 
hesitating  young  woman  who,  seeking  a  field  of  useful  activity, 
faltered  at  the  door  of  the  hospital  training  school,  fearing  she 
knew  not  what  difficulties  and  severities — to  put  aside  her 
doubts,  to  enter  and  to  try  to  prepare  for  the  service  our  hospitals 
constantly  need  and  for  which  they  must  at  present  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  student  nurses.  Such  appeals  were  sent 
forth  in  many  thousands  in  every  state  in  the  country,  supple- 
mented by  requests  to  high  schools  and  private  schools  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  older  students  and  alumnae.  Articles  on 
nursing  were  published  in  the  daily  press  and  in  popular  period- 
icals— ^addresses  were  made  in  schools,  churches  and  at  special 
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meetings.  From  our  office  in  Washington  a  constant  stream  of 
advice  and  information  on  this  subject  has  poured  fourth  to 
thousands  of  inquirers. 

As  a  result  we  could  point  in  April  to  reports  coming  from 
between  700  and  800  training  schools  (about  half  of  the  number 
of  hospital  training  schools  on  our  lists),  which  showed  that 
more  than  7,000  students  over  and  above  the  usual  number 
had  been  admitted  during  the  year.  As  the  recruiting  was  going 
on  steadily,  it  seems  likely  that  this  number  has  been  somewhat 
increased  in  the  intervening  months.  A  study  of  the  reports, 
however,  showed  us  that  while  the  larger  and  better  equipped 
hospital  training  schools  had  in  most  instances  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  students,  there  were  still  a  good  many 
hospitals,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  which  were  without 
applicants  and  greatly  in  need  of  students  to  carry  on  their  work 
for  which  little  other  assistance  could  be  provided.  It  seemed 
necessary  to  devise  some  way  of  taking  care  of  them.  It  was 
apparent  also  from  the  increasing  demands  for  nurses  for  the 
army  that  efforts  to  keep  our  training  schools  full  in  ordet  to 
replace  the  nurses  called  away,  must  not  slacken. 

And  at  this  time  the  establishment  of  the  Army  School  of 
Nursing  with  its  great  scheme  of  student  service  called  for  large 
and  immediate  recruiting  efforts.  A  new  and  interesting  plan 
for  recruiting  was  worked  out  by  the  Women's  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  from  whom  we  had  previously 
had  much  helpful  cooperation,  in  conjunction  with  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  State  Councils*  Section,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  former  a  campaign  was  inaugurated  to  build  up  what 
was  termed  the  United  States  Student  Nurse  Reserve  and  to 
enroll  in  it  as  applicants  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  civil  and  army 
schools  of  nursing,  many  thousands  of  well  qualified  young 
women.  This  campaign  has  been  vigorously  carried  on  by  the 
Women's  Committee  through  its  12,000  committees  throughout 
the  states,  and  with  valuable  help  from  the  Red  Cross,  and 
recent  reports  showed  that  10,458  applicants  had  already  been 
enrolled  of  whom  3,358  were  eligible  for  the  Army  School  of 
Nursing  and  5,982  for  civil  training  schools.  Of  these  2,134 
have  to  date  been  assigned  to  hospital  training  schools  with 
vacancies  and  needing  students  and  the  assignment  is  going  on 
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rapidly.  (At  the  present  date,  December  13,  the  number  enrolled 
in  the  United  States  Student  Nurse  Reserve  is  13,889;  assigned 
to  Army  School  5,380,  and  to  Civil  Training  Schools  5,185.) 

How  the  plan  is  working  out  can  perhaps  be  shown  by  the 
following  typical  letter  which  comes  from  the  superintendent  of 
a  hospital  in  sore  straits  for  student  nurses: 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of I  wish  to  sincerely 

thank  you  for  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  assignment  of  nurses  to 
this  institution. 

The  names,  addresses,  and  credentials  of  twenty-four  members  of  the 
United  States  Student  Nurse  Reserve  have  been  received  and  I  am 
hastening  to  communicate  with  them  in  order  that  they  may  report 
for  duty  without  delay. 

The  hospital  will  endeavor  to  do  its  part  by  giving  a  thorough  and 
effective  training  to  the  young  women  whose  nursing  education  has 
been  entrusted  to  its  care  in  this  great  crisis. 

The  question  of  affiliating  with  the  Army  School  of  Nursing  is  now 
under  advisement  and  will  receive  the  early  and  careful  consideration 
of  our  Board.  Thanking  you  .  .  again  for  your  help  at  this  time 

when  the  help  was  most  needed,  I  am,  yours,  etc. 

In  several  instances  nurse  applicants  who  had  been  referred 
to  training  schools  which  were  needing  students  a  few  weeks 
ago  found  the  vacancies  already  filled  through  the  local  interest 
aroused. 

From  the  outlook  as  it  now  stands,  I  think  we  can  count 
upon  such  a  substantial  increment  to  the  body  of  student-nurses 
in  our  hundreds  of  hospital  training  schools  as  will  enable  them 
to  take  good  care  of  the  sick  in  their  respective  communities 
and  later  will  enable  them  to  release  some  of  their  older  students 
for  army  service  if  the  country  needs  them,  ^here  will  undoubt- 
edly be,  however,  some  institutions  which  we  can  find  no  way 
of  helping.  Possibly  the  help  they  need  must  come  first  from 
within. 

Our  latest  efforts  to  help  the  training  schools  of  our  civil 
hospitals  has  led  us  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  to  extend  to  schools  of  nursing  some  of  the  benefits 
it  so  freely  accords  other  branches  of  vocational  work.  This 
will  mean  that  in  a  good  many  schools,  teachers  may  be  supplied 
free  of  expense  for  certain  subjects  such  as  elementary  science, 
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dietetics,  nutrition,  hygiene,  etc.  This  should  prove  particulariy 
helpful  to  hospitals  in  small  towns,  where  it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  a  good  teaching  staff  for  their  training  schools.  It  may 
perhaps  be  that  this  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  most  perma- 
nently useful  and  far  reaching  thing  we  have  done,  but  there  are 
certain  problems  arising  in  the  development  of  the  idea  which 
need  careful  study  and  experiment.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
and  relief  to  know  that  many  training  schools  which  in  the  early 
days  of  war  had  few  applicants  (some  of  whom  were  even  then 
dropping  from  the  accepted  lists  to  take  the  short  courses 
provided  for  "aids")  are  now  facing  the  winter's  work  with  schools 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  best  qualified  students  they  have 
ever  had.  Instead  of  being  broken  down  by  the  competition 
of  such  short  courses,  of  the  many  new  occupations  for  women 
which  have  arisen  during  the  war,  and  of  the  great  increase  in 
demands  for  women  in  their  old  familiar  occupations,  our  schools 
of  nursing  have  been  held  up,  fortified,  and  strengthened.  The 
majority  of  them  are  now  working  at  a  high  level  of  productive 
activity  and  are,  or  soon  will  be,  in  a  position  to  offer  some 
quota  of  their  senior  nurses  if  the  country  needs  them. 

I  can  not  help  feeling  that  one  of  the  best  results  of  our  year's 
work  to  interest  young  women  in  nursing  has  been  a  better 
understanding  by  the  public  not  only  of  the  importance  of 
nursing  and  the  extraordinary  opportunity  for  usefulness  which 
it  offers,  but  of  some  at  least  of  the  problems  which  training 
schools  have  to  meet,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  hospitals 
often  labor  under  in  trying  to  maintain  good  training  schools 
I  am  sure  this  educational  campaign  of  ours  will  bear  fruit  for 
years  to  come.  There  will  not  be  so  much  difficulty  getting  good 
applicants.  There  will  be  made  available  in  the  future  for  our 
hospitals  and  training  schools  much  valuable  help  and  cooper- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  community. 

It  has  been  very  interesting  indeed  to  see  the  change  in  attitude 
which  has  come  about  during  the  past  year — at  first  almost 
everybody  wanted  to  take  a  few  weeks'  course  and  go  to  France 
at  once.  Now  many  young  women  are  realizing  that  they  can 
do  nothing  that  is  worth  while  without  some  real  serious  training 
and  hard  work  and  they  are  willing  to  take  almost  any  training 
that  is  prescribed  by  those  in  authority.  There  is  a  decided 
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reaction  going  on  against  short  superficial  courses  of  training. 
What  the  majority  of  young  women  seem  to  want  to  do  now  is 
to  "make  good"  and  to  do  what  their  country  most  needs  of  them. 
This  seems  evident  from  the  hundreds,  I  might  say  thousands, 
of  interviews  which  workers  all  over  the  country  have  had  with 
the  girls  and  women  who  are  volunteering  for  the  nursing  service. 
We  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  fail  to  make  the  best  use 
of  all  the  excellent  material  which  is  coming  to  us — literally 
placing  itself  in  our  hands.  The  amazing  record  of  enrollments 
already  in  the  Army  School  of  Nursing  shows  how  true*is  the 
present  response  to  this  kind  of  an  appeal.  This  school  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  great  idea  and  its  plans  are  being  worked 
out  in  a  statesmanlike  way.  In  its  own  sphere  it  falls  in  line 
with  the  feats  in  shipbuilding,  with  the  scheme  which  finds  a 
way  of  hurrying  a  million  troops  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  few 
months.  To  organize  thirty  or  forty  or  more  training  schools 
in  swift  succession  and  to  bring  in  a  few  months  thousands  of 
highly  qualified  young  women  into  serious  training  for  the 
service  of  the  country  is  an  achievement.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Army  School  can  provide  our  main  future  supply  of  nurses 
for  the  Army  and  it  should  have  our  fullest  cooperation  and 
support. 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  show  how  war  has  affected  nursing  in 
our  civil  hospitals.  Its  future  effect  we  can  not  altogether 
foresee;  but  changes  are  foreshadowed  and  some  of  them  are 
already  taking  place.  It  is  evident  that  the  three  years  of 
training,  if  it  is  to  remain,  must  serve  to  prepare  nurses  for  a 
wider  service  than  it  has  hitherto  included.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  demands  of  the  part  in  nursing  to  which  the 
training  schools  have  tried  to  respond,  the  needs  of  the  future 
will  make  new  considerations  inevitable.  In  the  slow  and  painful 
readjustment  which  is  before  us  as  we  cease  the  industries  of  war 
and  resume  the  activities  of  peace,  we  must  give  new  kinds  of 
care  and  protection  to  the  health  of  our  people.  The  program 
laid  down  by  the  British  Labor  Party  will  probably  be  in  measure 
our  own  program  and  it  includes  a  Ministry  of  Health,  the  safe- 
guarding of  motherhood  and  infancy  from  privation,  and  ade- 
quate public  provision  for  the  reduction  of  sickness  and  injury 
to  a  minimum  by  prevention  and  proper  treatment.   Definite 
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instruction,  therefore,  for  nurses  in  the  subjects  most  vital  to 
public  health,  careful  training  in  the  problems  with  which  the 
public  health  nurse  must  inevitably  deal,  are  now  clearly  called 
for.  Whether  she  works  in  the  homes  among  young  mothers 
and  infants,  in  the  schools  among  school  children,  in  the  factories 
among  young  girls  or  any  employees  who  need  advice,  guidance 
or  actual  service,  she  has  become  for  the  future  the  prototype  of 
the  one  to  whom  we  must  increasingly  turn  to  help  maintain 
our  Home  and  Health  Defenses.  If  we  must  turn  to  her,  we 
must  train  her;  and  whatever  comes  later,  after  her  hospital 
training,  the  groundwork  must  be  laid  in  the  training  school 
and  the  process  must  be  as  sympathetically  and  intelligendy 
conducted  as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  And  because  the  need 
is  with  us,  striding  beside  the  need  of  the  army  and  keeping  pace 
with  it,  we  must  be  at  work  upon  that  problem  now.  We  must 
eliminate  the  great  waste  of  women's  effort  that  goes  on  in 
many  of  our  hospitals,  reduce  the  amount  of  unskilled  and 
unnecessary  labor  so  frequently  a  routine  part  of  the  training 
of  our  student  nurses,  enlarge  the  amount  of  sound  and  substan- 
tial knowledge  now  required  and  provide  nurses  with  a  wider 
outlook  upon  life's  real  problems.  It  is  probable  that  an  earlier 
and  much  larger  place  in  the  scheme  of  training  must  be  given 
to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  obstetrics.  It 
seems  certain  that  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  teaching 
in  the  subject  of  communicable  diseases  is  called  for  and  that 
some  acquaintance  with  mental  diseases  is  certainly  most 
important.  A  training  which  covers  three  calendar  years  should 
include  these  matters  if  it  is  to  render  its  full  measure  of  usefulness 
to  society. 

The  war  program  in  relation  to  nursing  in  civil  hospitals 
must  go,  therefore,  far  beyond  efforts  to  maintain  in  them  an 
ample  and  efficient  service  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war. 
It  must  go  beyond  enlargements  of  the  schools  by  continuous 
influx  of  students  to  later  form  the  nursing  reserves  of  the  Army. 
It  must  take  into  consideration  the  new  needs  in  nursing  which 
the  war  in  its  long  aftermath  will  impose  upon  us,  and  with 
these  our  training  schools  are  deeply  and  vitally  concerned. 

The  civil  hospital  schools  have  for  months  been  making 
their  best  effort  to  meet  the  great  emergency.   Now  the  Army 
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School  has  been  called  into  existence  to  work  not  in  competition 
with  them,  but  as  a  new  ally,  and  an  alliance  calls  for  under- 
standing and  effort  on  both  sides.  We  have,  for  instance,  sent 
our  two  million  men  to  fight  in  France  but  we  have  depended  upon 
the  ships  of  our  British  allies  to  carry  60  per  cent  of  them. 
The  Army  School  adds  greatly  to  the  sum  total  of  nurses  in 
training,  who  should  form  a  large  part  of  our  reserve  power. 

And,  furthermore,  the  call  of  the  Army  School  will  be  listened 
to  by  many  of  those  young  women  whose  understanding  of  life 
has  not  yet  reached  the  heights  which  would  enable  them  to 
see  that  our  civil  hospitals  offer  the  same  perpetual  challenge 
to  young  womanhood  for  the  service  of  the  nation  as  do  the 
army  hospitals  in  war  time.  For  in  times  of  peace  the  student 
nurses  in  any  hospital  are  working  in  some  of  the  world's  most 
ancient  and  as  yet  unconquered  battlefields. 

I  think  our  civil  hospitals  may  well  be  proud  of  their  training 
schools.  Any  institutions  which  meet  the  crises  of  life  as  well 
and  as  nobly  as  our  schools  of  nursing  on  the  whole  do,  must 
stand  among  our  cherished  institutions  and  should  be  a  matter 
of  national  pride.  Their  contribution  to  the  country  in  this 
hour  is  wholesouled,  genuine,  and  dependable.  As  a  recent 
observer  in  France  says,  "The  American  nurses  are  100  per  cent 
efficient."  "The  nursing  is  admirable,"  says  another,  "good, 
solid,  skilled  work."  Colonel  (now  General)  Finney,  in  discussing 
the  situation  with  me  recently,  said  that  the  country  could  well 
be  proud  of  its  army  nursing  service  and  of  the  quality  of  its 
work.  He  spoke  particularly  of  the  movable  hospitals  which 
followed  the  troops,  and  were  so  near  the  scene  of  action  that 
nurses  were  under  fire.  This  service,  he  said,  was  voluntary — 
but  they  all  volunteered.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  go  anywhere,  no  matter  what  is  to  be  done.  Thus  far,  there- 
fore, our  nurses  have  shown  a  high  spirit  of  devotion  and  sacrifice. 
They  have  given  unstinted  labor  and  have  nerved  themselves  to 
their  great  tasks;  have  heroically  worked  and  heroically  died. 
It  is  for  us  in  whatever  ways  are  fitting  to  pay  our  tribute  to  such 
women,  and  to  help  them  keep  up  their  fine  morale. 

May  I  venture  here  to  pay  a  brief  word  of  tribute  to  the  women 
at  the  head  of  our  training  schools  ?  Some  of  the  hardest  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  during  the  war  have  been  made  by 
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these  women  working  steadfastly  at  their  posts,  away  from  the 
public  eye  and  trying  gallantly  to  meet  the  new  and  continuous 
demands  which  the  war  has  brought.  They  are  bearing  the 
burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  they  deserve  the  fullest 
possible  support  from  their  hospital  authorities  and  the  public 
in  the  truly  patriotic  efforts  they  are  making. 

And  may  I  say  finally  a  word  of  the  whole  nursing  situation 
and  of  those  who  have  been  struggling  with  its  problems  ?  War 
and  its  challenges  are  new  to  us  and  most  of  us  are  not  warriors. 
But  our  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  sick,  whether  under 
our  care  in  military  or  civilian  hospitals  or  in  homes  of  any  kind 
is,  I  know,  single  minded  and  sincere.  We  have  wanted  them  to 
have  the  best  nursing  care  which  we  are  capable  of  giving  and 
every  step  we  have  taken  has  been  with  that  purpose  and  that 
hope  in  mind. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 


PROFESSOR  THORNDIKE'S  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

WORK  IN  THE  ARMY 

Professor  Thomdike  has  been  associated  with  various  scien- 
tific and  military  activities  in  connection  with  the  war  since  the 
spring  of  191 7.  As  a  member  of  the  psychology  committee  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  he  had  charge  of  the  early  statis- 
tical work  with  the  psychological  tests  which  have  since  been 
given  to  over  a  million  and  a  half  men  in  the  army.  This  work 
was  done  at  Teachers  College  in  July  and  August,  191 7.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  division  of  psy- 
chology in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  which,  with  Major 
Yerkes  as  chief,  was  charged  with  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  these  tests.  Since  September,  1917,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Classification  of  Personnel  in  the 
Army.  This  committee,  working  first  under  the  Adjutant 
General,  and  later  under  the  General  Staff,  has  devised  and 
operated  plans  for  the  rating  and  classification  of  officers,  and 
for  the  placement  and  transfer  of  soldiers.  Through  the  per- 
sonnel adjutants,  nearly  a  million  men  have  been  placed  origi- 
nally or  transferred  later  to  forms  of  military  work  for  which 
they  were  specially  fit.  This  work  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
military  organization  and  will  doubtless  be  maintained  under 
peace  conditions.  Its  work  in  the  development  of  trade- tests 
is  now  being  extended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  department  of 
labor. 

In  his  position  as  a  member  of  this  committee  and  also  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  on  problems  of  aviation,  Dr.  Thorndike 
cooperated  with  the  division  of  military  aeronautics  in  the 
development  of  tests  of  mental  alertness  which  have  been  in 
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regular  use  by  the  aviation  examining  boards  since  June,  1918, 
and  in  the  development  of  tests  to  detect  inability  to  learn  to 
fly.  These  were  authorized  for  use  by  special  personnel  examin- 
ing units  under  Captain  Henmon. 

In  August,  1918,  at  the  request  of  the  director  of  military 
aeronautics,  Dr.  Thomdike  began  work  on  tests  of  intelligence  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  selection  and  classification  of  en- 
listed men  in  the  air  service.  This  series  of  tests,  which  promise 
to  be  of  service  also  in  all  branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy  where 
mechanical  insight  and  intelligence  in  operating  machines  are 
important,  were  just  being  completed  at  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Dr.  Thomdike  is  also  the  civilian  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Training  of  the  Board  ot  Organization  appointed  on  Novem- 
ber 13  by  General  Kenly  to  consider  the  demobilization  of  the 
division  of  military  aeronautics  and  its  organization  under  con- 
ditions of  peace. 


DR.  FRETWELL  TO  SUPERVISE  RECREATION  IN 
RECONSTRUCTION  HOSPITALS 

Dr.  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  associate  in  scouting  and  recreational 
leadership  in  Teachers  College,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Army  to  reorganize  and  supervise  the  recreational  work 
in  the  reconstruction  hospitals  of  the  Army.  In  this  new  work 
Dr.  Fretwell  will  visit  all  of  the  reconstruction  hospitals  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  last  October  Dr.  Fretwell  has  spent  considerable  time  in 
visiting  hospitals  to  study  the  recreational  problems  as  they 
existed  there.  At  the  request  of  the  Surgeon  General  he  worked 
out  a  plan  for  organizing  the  recreational  phase  of  the  educational 
work  in  reconstruction  hospitals.  Later,  at  the  request  of  the 
Red  Cross,  he  also  devised  a  plan  for  organizing  the  volunteer 
educational  service  as  headed  by  the  Red  Cross  in  the  several 
hospitals.  His  present  appointment  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  plans  of  both  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Surgeon  General. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  8l 

PROFESSOR  ANDREWS  DIRECTS  NATIONAL 

SAVINGS  CAMPAIGN 

Professor  Andrews  has  been  asked  to  assist  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  during  191 9  as  director  of  the  economics 
section  in  a  national  savings  campaign  which  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  Treasury  Department  as  a  means  to  stimulating  the  sale  of 
government  securities,  both  War  Savings  Stamps  and  Certificates, 
and  Liberty  Bonds.  The  savings  division  of  war  loans  in  the 
Treasury  Department  is  to  have  this  matter  in  charge  and  in  the 
savings  division  one  section  concerned  with  the  subject  matter 
of  thrift  and  savings  is  being  organized  with  Professor  Andrews 
as  its  director.  He  is  spending  a  few  days  each  week  in  Wash- 
ington, and  is  continuing  his  work  at  the  College  also. 

The  movement  is  an  educational  one  which  aims  tq,  carry 
over  into  peace  time  the  habits  of  thrift  and  economy  which  the 
war  has  started,  and  it  will  express  itself  in  educational  work  in 
the  schools  and  in  war  savings  societies  and  other  organizations, 
as  well  as  by  general  publicity  methods  to  promote  thrift.  The 
econoniics  section  has  on  its  staff  Professor  Blakey,  of  the  eco- 
nomics department.  University  of  Minnesota,  Mrs.  Alice  P. 
Norton,  formerly  head  of  home  economics  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  a  number  of  other  special  workers  who  will  con- 
cern themselves  with  organizing  material  upon  thrift  and  savings 
to  be  used  in  the  educational  work  proposed. 

While  the  immediate  aim  is  to  promote  the  sale  of  government 
securities,  it  is  also  hoped  to  achieve  definite  results  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  in  emphasizing  thrift  in  American  industry  and 
home  life. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Professor  William  Noyes,  formerly,  of  Teachers  College,  is  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  to  cooperate  with  the  Surgeon  General's  office 
in  the  vocational  education  of  men  in  the  military  hospitals  in 
the  New  York  district. 

Lieutenant  Clyde  A.  Bowman,  of  the  engineering  division  of 
the  Army,  has  been  honorably  discharged  and  will  resume  his 
work  in  Teachers  College  in  February.    He  will  give  courses  in 
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the  Spring  Session  in  the  teaching  of  industrial  arts  in  junior  and 
four-year  high  schools  and  will  also  offer  a  new  course  in  the 
analysis  of  industrial  vocations. 

Mrs.  Lois  Coffey  Mossman,  who  has  been  serving  on  a  part- 
time  basis  in  the  Surgeon  General's  department  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  occupation  therapy  for  the  military  hospitals, 
has  now  been  released  from  the  work. 

FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

The  department  of  foods  and  cookery  cooperated  with  all 
other  departments  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  in  doing 
emergency  cookery  during  the  epidemic  of  influenza.  Thirty 
gallons  of  soup  were  furnished  for  several  consecutive  days  in 
addition  to  individual  orders  for  sick  students  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  complete  report  of  this  work  has  been  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Stewart,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Miss  Anna  Barrows  is  spending  some  weeks  at  the  College  dur- 
ing this  semester  and  next,  and  is  giving  particular  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  demonstrators.  The  department  is  to  co- 
operate in  the  plans  for  the  mid-winter  course  for  extension 
workers  by  offering  a  course  in  cookery  and  table  service  from 
January  6  to  Febuary  7. 

Mrs.  Lilian  Gunn  has  recently  taken  a  trip  to  Chicago  to  in- 
spect the  packing  industries  in  connection  with  her  magazine 
work.  In  October  she  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Hackensack 
Women's  Club  on  "Planning  Menus  in  the  Home." 

In  December  Professor  Van  Arsdale  visited  Hollins  College, 
HoIIins,  Virginia,  where  she  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Food  Conser- 
vation" during  the  food  conservation  week.  Professor  Van  Ars- 
dale has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
National  Training  School,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
expiring  in  1920. 

Miss  Shapleigh  is  serving  on  the  canteen  committee  of  the 
Phil  Kearny  Club  of  Columbia  and  is  lecturing  on  cookery  to 
the  successive  groups  of  women  being  prepared  for  overseas 
service  under  the  auspices  of  Barnard  College. 

Miss  Lucile  Grace  French,  instructor  in  the  department,  is  at 
present  head  of  the  home  economics  department  of  the  James 
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Millikin  University,  Decatur,  111.  Miss  Elizabeth  Guilford  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  overseas  service,  and  is 
awaiting  orders.  Miss  Mary  H.  Peacock  has  written  a  bulletin 
entitled  Recipes  for  Home  Canning,  This  bulletin  was  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Conservation  for  New  York  City  and  was 
used  by  the  demonstrators  of  the  forty  canning  centers,  main- 
tained during  the  summer  of  19 18  by  the  bureau. 


HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION 

A  practice  apartment  under  the  supervision  of  the  departments 
of  household  administration  and  household  arts  education  has 
been  in  operation  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  family  consists 
of  five  students  who  are  especially  interested  in  home  manage- 
ment, and  a  director  who  is  qualifying  for  the  diploma  for 
teaching  vocational  home-making.  The  apartment  is  located 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Lowell. 

Among  recent  developments  in  the  practice  opportunities  in 
the  department  of  household  arts  education,  the  following  are 
of  interest:  (i)  The  practice  teachers  of  the  clothing  and  textile 
field  are  basing  their  work  upon  the  clothing  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Frontier,  and  are  meeting  with  excellent  response. 
(2)  A  teachers*  cafeteria  lunch-room  has  been  established  at 
Public  School  43,  Manhattan,  in  connection  with  the  practice 
teaching  in  foods,  nutrition,  and  sanitation.  The  department  of 
household  administration  is  cooperating  with  the  department  of 
household  arts  education,  and  the  food  is  prepared  partly  in  the 
regular  classes,  and  partly  by  groups  of  girls  selected  in  turn 
from  the  classes  to  work  in  the  lunch-room.  The  results  promise 
to  be  successful  both  educationally  and  financially.  (3)  Wadleigh 
High  School  has  invited  the  department  to  plan  a  one-year 
course  in  household  arts,  based  upon  the  present  needs  of  one 
clas^  of  girls,  and  to  teach  the  class.  Three  students  of  the  de- 
partment are  carrying  on  this  project  as  a  practical  problem, 
planning  the  course  cooperatively,  and  teaching  it.  (4)  Six 
students  have  elected,  as  their  practical  problem  in  the  field  of 
foods,  nutrition,  and  sanitation,  to  cooperate  with  the  home 
service  section  of  the  American  Red  Cross.    The  director  of  the 
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nutritional  phases  of  the  section  is  co5perating  in  the  direction 
of  this  work.  The  students  visit  the  homes,  advise  with  the 
homemakers  in  relation  to  their  food  expenditures,  and  teach 
them  to  use  the  foods  suggested. 

Professor  Cooley  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  on  vocational  home-making  of  the  National  Society 
for  Vocational  Education  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
legislation,  American  Home  Economics  Association.  She  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  chapters  on  Red  Cross  Sewing  as  part  of  a 
course  in  home  economics  in  the  Teachers'  Manual  of  American 
Red  Cross  Junior  Activities. 

Professor  Winchell  has  been  re-elected  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Economics  Association  and  re-elected  a  member  of 
the  Home  Ek:onomics  Committee,  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Professors  Cooley  and  Winchell  have  both  been  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  household  arts  of  the  commission 
on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Professor  Spohr  is  cooperating  with  the  department  of  rural 
education  in  the  county  work  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  view  to 
developing  the  work  in  household  arts.  She  has  spoken  four 
times  during  the  past  month  in  Lambertville,  Milford,  Blairs- 
town,  and  Stewartville.  Her  subject  was  "The  Home  as  a  Factor 
in  Rural  Progress." 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

The  department  of  elementary  education  has  been  making 
the  measurement  of  instruction  one  of  its  main  lines  of  study 
during  the  present  year.  Teachers  and  educators  in  general  have 
always  believed  in  and  practiced  the  measurement  of  instruction, 
but  the  unreliability  of  the  instruments  used  and  the  results 
obtained  in  the  past  have  been  the  cause  for  skepticism  and  dis- 
couragement. The  recent  work  of  Professor  Thomdike  and 
others  has  given  to  educational  measurement  a  scientific  method 
and  the  possibilities  of  reliable  instruments  and  results.  The  de- 
partment of  elementary  education  and  its  students  are  engaged 
in  studies  and  experiments  which  show,  increasingly,  the  uses 
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and  value  of  reliable  measurements  in  elementary  education, 
as  well  as  the  need  for  the  further  development  of  standardized 
tests  and  scales.  At  present,  one  group  of  workers  is  at  work 
upon  the  measurement  of  oral  English  and  another  is  attempting 
to  devise  a  satisfactory  method  of  measuring  the  growth  of 
pupils  in  initiative. 

A  second  issue  to  which  the  department  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  giving  attention  in  its  courses,  is  the  extent  to  which 
democracy  is  involved  in  education — in  the  relation  of  teacher 
to  pupils,  in  the  relation  of  supervisor  to  teachers,  and  in  the 
character  of  administration.  The  department  is  inclined  to 
consider  that  democracy  as  applied  in  education  is  apt  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  democracy  as  applied  in  politics,  industry,  and  the 
social  life  of  the  community  or  nation. 


SCOUTING  AND  RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  New  York 
State  School  of  Forestry,  and  Teachers  College,  the  first  national 
conference  of  scout  executives  was  held  September  2  to  8  at  the 
summer  home  of  the  New  York  State  School  of  Forestry,  on 
Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  mornings  were  devoted 
to  reports  and  discussions  of  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Scout 
Executive,  the  afternoon  to  committee  work  preliminary  to 
reports  and  to  forest  hikes,  the  evenings  to  games  and  to  the 
camp-fire  with  its  program  of  stunts  and  group  activities. 

This  department  in  cooperation  with  the  Boys'  Club  Federa- 
tion gave  an  intensive  thirty-day  course,  September  25  to  Octo- 
ber 25,  for  workers  with  boys.  It  was  essentially  a  training  for 
workers  now  directing  boys*  clubs.  However,  students  were  in 
attendance  from  the  eastern  half  of  United  States  and  from 
Canada.  The  afternoons  from  two  to  five  were  devoted  to  the 
organization,  development,  program  and  direction  of  boys' 
clubs,  while  the  evenings  and  mornings  were  spent  working  in 
local  clubs.  One  evening  each  week  the  whole  class  visited  one 
of  the  boys'  clubs  in  Greater  New  York.  The  course  was  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Fretwell,  of  Teachers  College,  and  Mr.  Christopher 
J.  Atkinson,  executive  secretary,  Boys'  Club  Federation. 
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Mr.  Charles  F.  Smith  has  been  added  to  the  department  of 
scouting  and  recreational  leadership.  Mr.  Smith  took  his 
degree  at  Teachers  College  in  1908.  While  a  student  he  won  his 
'C  at  Columbia  in  both  baseball  and  basketball.  He  has  been 
playground  instructor  in  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  and  scout 
commissioner,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for  Staten  Island.  He 
comes  to  the  department  from  Staten  Island  Academy  where  he 
has  been  manual  training  teacher,  scout  master,  and  coach  of 
athletics. 

The  Girl  Scout  scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Anna 
Coutts  of  Canada.  She  has  had  experience  in  directing  the  work 
of  the  Girl  Guides  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Fretwell  has  been  appointed  a  special  national  field  scout 
commissioner  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


THE  UNITED  WAR  FUND  CAMPAIGN 

Teachers  College  went  over  the  top  in  its  recent  drive  for  the 
United  War  Fund,  $31,280.03  being  raised.  The  campaign  was 
conducted  at  the  College  during  the  week  beginning  November 
II,  under  the  management  of  a  joint  student  and  faculty  com- 
mittee. This  committee  planned  a  complete  division  of  the  whole 
institution  so  that  every  member  of  the  staff  and  student  body 
should  be  reached  by  a  vigorous  personal  canvass. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  driye  four  talks  were  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Religious  Organizations  which  were 
designed  to  describe  the  work  of  the  seven  different  war  organi- 
zations for  which  the  money  was  being  raised.  The  speakers  at 
these  meetings  were  George  Irving,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary, 
Colonel  Henry  Cutler,  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
Miss  Louise  Holmquist,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary,  and  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Malony  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  The  actual  drive  began 
with  a  large  mass  meeting  of  all  the  students  and  staff,  at  which 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  in  his  inimitable  way  made  the 
appeal  which  gave  the  drive  a  successful  start. 

The  organization  in  charge  of  the  drive  began  with  a  central 
committee  and  branched  out,  fan-like,  until  it  gave  nearly  two 
hundred   and    fifty   people   some   definite   responsibility.  The 
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central  committee  was  as  follows:  Mr.  J.  J.  Didcoct,  chairman; 
Miss  Elisabeth  Brockett,  treasurer;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Osborne,  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Touton,  Miss  Buck,  Miss  Bishop,  Miss  Gorman,  Mr. 
Gamoran,  Mr.  J.  D.  Belting,  Professors  Kilpatrick,  Abbott,  and 
Gottheil,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Tobey.  This  conmiittee  appointed 
captains  who  were  each  responsible  for  ten  people.  The  under- 
graduates, graduate  and  special  students,  the  faculty,  and  the 
working  staff  were  thus  divided  into  small  groups  and  personally 
reached  wherever  possible.  The  name  of  each  captain  who 
succeeded  in  turning  in  ten  pledge  cards  was  added  to  an  Honor 
Roll  of  100  per  cent  captains.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
maids'  staff  was  the  first  to  win  this  100  per  cent  honor.  Letters 
were  sent  out  to  the  Trustees  and  to  recent  Alumni  from  which  a 
generous  response  was  made,  one  trustee  giving  $10,000. 

The  bulletin  boards  were  filled  with  interesting  notices  which 
revealed  the  many  different  ways  in  which  students  were  earning 
their  pledges,  such  as  darning  socks,  serving  meals,  painting 
Christmas  cards,  giving  auto  rides,  selling  apples,  candy  and 
cake,  giving  ukelele  lessons,  reading  palms,  tutoring,  etc.  With 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  art  department  and  the  help  of 
many  individuals,  the  poster  display  was  unusual.  At  the  end 
of  the  drive  the  posters  were  sold  at  auction  and  realised  almost 
$150.  Miss  Helen  Diller  was  in  charge  of  the  publicity.  A  large 
board  was  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  College,  on  which  was 
painted  a  ship  on  its  way  from  New  York  to  France.  As  the 
fund  grew  the  ship  neared  its  goal.  The  four  undergraduate 
classes  had  four  tenders  to  the  large  ship,  each  of  which  moved  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  its  cargo.  At  a  central  table  were 
kept  lists  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff,  on  which  the  names 
were  checked  off  as  the  pledge  cards  came  in.  This  was  used  in 
preparing  posters  showing  the  percentage  of  pledges  in  the 
various  groups. 

Keen  competition  moved  things  along.  Daily  meetings  were 
held  for  the  captains,  at  which  reports  of  progress  were  made. 
Due  to  the  unusually  fine  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Didcoct,  the 
chairman,  these  meetings  were  an  added  spur  to  the  workers. 
Besides  Teachers  College  proper,  the  allied  schools  entered  into 
the  drive  and  great  credit  is  due  them.  The  final  report  is  as 
follows: 
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Group  Amount              No.  Pledges 

Trustees $11,705.00 4 

Faculty  and  Staff 5f355-28 235 

Alumni 703-37 59 

Horace  Mann  School 2,201.09 

Horace  Mann  Boys  School  ....        it3^-75 

Lincoln  School 1,301.25 

Graduate  students 1,932.14 276 

Unclassified  students 2,798 .85 340 

Class  1919 it277.75 214 

Class  1920 If  138. 75 221 

Class  1 92 1 702.55 128 

Class  1922 795-25 113 


Total $31,280.03 1,590  and  schools 

STUDENTS'  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

The  first  mass  meeting  of  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the 
Students'  Executive  Council  was  held  on  October  31.  At  this 
meeting  the  Council  president  presented  in  outline  the  projected 
activities  of  the  student  body  for  the  year,  Dean  Russell  spoke 
of  the  work  of  the  Council  in  the  past  and  of  the  advantages  to 
students  of  working  in  groups,  and  each  of  twenty  club  presi- 
dents spoke  briefly  of  club  plans  for  the  year. 

During  the  fall,  the  Council  has  called  into  conference  all  club, 
department,  and  class  presidents  to  consider  projects  of  interest 
to  the  entire  student  body.  This  large  group  of  thirty  or  more 
leaders  has  considered  the  essential  aspects  of  the  problems 
presented,  and  through  committees  appointed  by  this  joint 
body,  its  decisions  have  been  put  into  effect. 

A  project  of  the  type  mentioned  above  is  the  launching  of  the 
United  War  Fund  Campaign  which  was  so  successfully  con- 
ducted under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  Didcoct.  This  year 
$31,280  was  pledged  as  against  $28,000  last  year.  Another  plan 
considered  and  now  being  worked  out  is  the  lecture-discussion 
group  method  of  studying  important  issues  of  our  day  as  they 
are  related  to  international  and  domestic  reconstruction.  The 
first  lecture  of  this  unit  was  given  at  a  students*  mass  meeting 
on  December  18  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  on  the  topic,  "A 
League  of  Nations."    Discussion  groups  were  organized,  and 
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first  meetings  for  discussions  were  held  on  December  19.  Dr. 
Kilpatrick  leads  the  graduate  group,  and  Dr.  Goodsell  leads  the 
undergraduate  group.  Plans  for  the  future  in  this  connection 
include  provisions  for  lectures  to  the  student  body  and  dis- 
cussion group  meetings  for  alternate  weeks. 

The  decisions  as  to  the  plans  outlined  above  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  fact  that  the  College  authorities  have  realized 
that  heretofore  insufficient  time  has  been  provided  for  students' 
mass  meetings,  and  have  set  aside  the  Wednesday  1-2  p.  m.-hour 
for  the  purpose.  All  classes  set  for  this  period  for  this  semester 
have  been  otherwise  provided  for. 

NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

With  the  ending  of  the  war  the  very  extensive  plans  which 
had  been  projected  for  the  development  of  the  Army  School  of 
Nursing  have  been  modified,  but  the  School  will  remain  as  a  per- 
manent institution  in  the  Army.  There  are  already  about  fifteen 
hundred  students  in  training  in  about  twenty  army  hospitals. 
Among  the  nurses  and  instructors  of  these  schools  are  several  of 
our  former  students.  These  are  Effie  J.  Taylor,  Camp  Meade, 
Md.;  Marie  Louis,  Camp  Wadsworth,  S.  C;  Mary  J.  Robinson, 
Fox  Hill,  Staten  Island;  Mary  Roberts,  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio; 
Mary  McKenna,  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C;  Mary  Wakefield,  Camp 
Devens,  Mass.;  Ida  Austin,  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga.;  Louise  Par- 
sons, Colonia,  N.  J.;  Lucille  Parks,  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

Harriet  Hunter  Barnes  is  in  charge  of  the  training  unit  of  the 
Army  School  of  Nursing  assigned  to  Base  Hospital  No.  i.  New 
York  City.  This  unit  of  thirty-nine  students  is  now  taking  a 
preparatory  course  at  the  College  in  the  department  of  nursing 
and  health.  The  elementary  sciences  and  nursing  subjects  are 
given  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  and  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
students  have  headquarters  near  the  College  and  are  doing  good 
work. 

For  the  four  months*  course  created  to  fill  a  military  need  in 
occupation  therapy,  offered  in  the  winter  session,  more  than 
sixty  students  were  admitted.  As  a  body  they  were  women  of 
unusually  high  qualifications  both  ^  to  their  scholarship  and 
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personalities.  Among  them  were  several  college  graduates,  and 
a  very  high  percentage  had  already  been  engaged  in  teaching 
either  crafts  or  academic  subjects.  With  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  the  consequent  cessation  of  casualties,  the  military 
need  for  workers  in  the  field  of  occupation  therapy  is  likely  to  be 
fully  met  by  those  already  qualified  for  such  work.  In  view  of 
this,  it  has  been  decided  not  to  repeat  this  course  in  the  spring 
semester. 

For  the  permanent  needs  of  the  civil  hospitals  a  longer  course 
in  occupation  therapy,  covering  an  academic  year,  is  undoubtedly 
advisable  for  adequate  preparation.  There  are,  therefore,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  students  in  the  autumn  group  who  are  planning 
to  stay  on  through  the  spring  course  in  order  to  extend  their 
knowledge  of  the  crafts  and  to  gain  further  hospital  experience. 

Laura  Logan,  director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Health  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  just  been  appointed  to  a  full 
professorship  in  the  University  and  has  been  made  a  member  of 
the  University  Senate. 

Grace  Allison,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  first  base  hospital 
established  in  France,  has  returned  to  this  country  and  is  again 
at  her  post  as  principal  of  the  Lakeside  Hospital  Training  School 
in  Cleveland.  A  plan  is  under  consideration  to  establish  some 
such  relationship  between  this  school  and  the  Western  Reserve 
University  of  Cleveland  as  now  exists  between  this  department 
and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  this  city. 

Nina  Gage  has  returned  to  her  work  as  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  Hunan- Yale  Hospital,  Changsa,  China.  Maude 
Landis  is  principal  of  the  Connecticut  Training  School,  New 
Haven.  Teresa  Richmond  is  educational  director  of  the  Illinois 
Training  School,  Chicago. 

Among  the  appointments  in  public  health  work  are:  Mrs. 
Barbara  Bartlett  as  director  of  instruction  of  public  health  nurs- 
ing in  the  University  of  Washington ;  Helen  Boyd  as  supervisor 
of  the  visiting  nurses  association  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Margaret 
Wise  as  state  supervisor  of  public  health  nursing  in  Delaware. 

Josephine  Creelman  is  working  in  the  agricultural  extension 
division  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  writes  that  she  finds 
her  health  teaching  throughout  the  state  extremely  interesting. 
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MAJOR  RILEY  DIRECTS  RECONSTRUCTION 
WORK  AT  FORT  McPHERSON 

Major  John  L.  Riley,  an  alumnus  of  Teachers  College  and 
chief  educational  officer  at  United  States  Army  General  Hos- 
pital No.  6  at  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia,  has  at  the  request  of 
the  Record,  given  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  re- 
habilitation and  education  work  in  this  hospital: 

The  Reconstruction  Division  of  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1918  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
disabled  soldiers  in  General  Hospital  No.  6  curative  work  and 
courses  in  education  and  in  vocational  training. 

At  first  the  Post  chapel  was  utilized  as  a  school  building, 
courses  in  general  education  and  commercial  branches  and  a 
few  other  classes  in  telegraphy,  motor  mechanics,  etc.,  being 
conducted  there.  The  Post  repair  shops  of  the  quartermaster 
department  were  also  utilized,  the  foremen  of  the  shops  in  some 
cases  acting  as  instructors  while  in  other  shops  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Division  had  its  own  instructors.  Among  the  quartermaster 
shops  thus  used  were  the  following:  Auto  repair,  carpentry  and 
wheelwright,  plumbing,  blacksmith,  and  paint  shops.  Other 
occupations  were  started  by  the  Reconstruction  Division  in 
order  to  make  the  opportunities  for  patients  wider  and  more 
varied,  shops  being  established  for  such  work  as  printing,  shoe 
repair,  harness  repair,  leather  novelties,  and  photography.  An 
eight-acre  farm  just  outside  the  Post  was  leased  in  July  and  cul- 
tivated during  the  summer  and  fall  by  patients,  the  plowing 
being  done  by  tractors  loaned  for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to 
the  farming  carried  on  in  connection  with  this  farm,  small  plots 
between  the  wards  were  also  cultivated  so  that  hundreds  of 
patients  were  kept  busy  in  curative  gardening  and  farming 
alone.      In    November   the   Reconstruction    Division   of   Fort 
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McPherson  joined  with  the  Reclamation  Division  of  Camp  Gor- 
don in  taking  over  a  cluster  of  about  twenty  greenhouses  in 
Atlanta,  where  patients  do  most  of  the  work  at  present.  These 
greenhouses  have  about  sixty-four  thousand  square  feet  under 
glass  and  are  being  used  for  the  growing  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  plants  in  addition  to  large  quantities  of  flowers. 

The  division  has  just  moved  into  four  new  buildings  known 
as  'curative  workshops'.  These  buildings  are  of  tile,  electric- 
lighted  and  steam-heated,  each  building  being  150x24,  two  of 
the  buildings  being  two  stories  in  height.  One  building  is  used 
exclusively  for  agriculture.  Many  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital 
are  from  farms  in  the  South.  Another  building  is  used  for  motor 
mechanics,  electrical  and  machine  shop  work.  A  third  building 
will  house  printing,  bookbinding,  electroplating,  mechanical 
drafting,  leather  work  of  all  kinds,  and  photography.  The  fourth 
building  is  used  for  administration,  psychology,  commercial 
department,  general  education,  and  library  work.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  work  in  these  four  buildings,  the  handling  of  a  much 
larger  tract  of  land  for  farm  purposes  than  was  used  during  the 
past  summer  and  the  providing  of  many  opportunities  for 
patients  to  take  courses  through  excursions  to  surrounding 
farms  and  industrial  plants  constitute  the  program  to  which  the 
personnel  of  the  reconstruction  division  are  giving  their  attention. 

The  personnel  consists  at  present  of  six  officers,  twenty-nine 
enlisted  men,  and  thirty-three  reconstruction  aides.  The  work 
of  the  aides  is  along  two  lines,  massage  work  (especially  for  ortho- 
pedic cases)  and  occupational  work  in  the  wards  in  such  curative 
work  as  knitting,  weaving,  cord  work,  basketry,  etc. 

Up  to  the  present,  patients  choose  the  work,  compulsion  not 
being  used.  A  desire  to  improve  themselves  vocationally  seems 
to  be  the  underlying  motive  in  their  selection. 

Major  Riley  graduated  at  Teachers  College  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  191 3  and  with  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  1914.  From  1914  to  1916  he  was  principal  of  the 
Forest  Park  School  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  resigning  to 
return  to  Teachers  College  to  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  In 
the  spring  of  1918  Major  Riley  left  Teachers  College  to  take 
charge  of  the  reconstruction  work  at  Fort  McPherson,  all  of 
which  work  has  been  developed  under  his  guidance. 
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DR.  McCONAUGHY  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

OF  KNOX  COLLEGE 

Dr.  James  L.  McConaughy,  until  recently  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  Dartmouth  College,  has  been  elected  president  of  Knox 
College  at  Galesburg,  111.,  where  he  assumed  his  new  duties 
September  last. 

Knox  College  is  a  coeducational  institution  of  the  highest  rank, 
with  a  total  of  about  800  students,  approximately  500  of  whom 
are  in  the  college  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and 
300  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

President  McConaughy  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1887. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
1909,  specializing  in  English.  At  Yale,  Dr.  McConaughy  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  was  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
college  papers.  He  was  also  president  of  the  University  Debating 
Association.  Dr.  McConaughy  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Bowdoin  College  in  191 1,  specializing  in  English.  He 
studied  at  Teachers  College  during  1912-1913,  receiving  in  1914 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  191 5  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  education  in  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  remained 
up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  presidency  of  Knox 
College.  At  Dartmouth  College  he  was  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee on  admissions  and  also  director  of  the  Summer  Session  for 
three  years. 

DR.  ALEXANDER  NOW  ASSISTANT  STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT  IN  WISCONSIN 

Dr.  Carter  Alexander,  professor  of  educational  administration 
at  George  Peabody  College,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
to  serve  as  assistant  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  Wisconsin  with  headquarters  at  Madison. 

State  Superintendent  C.  P.  Cary  asked  Professor  Alexander 
to  come  to  the  Wisconsin  department  of  public  instruction  to 
reinforce  the  investigation  and  publicity  efforts  of  the  twenty-one 
other  experts  that  he  has  assembled  for  constructive  work  in  the 
school  system  of  the  state.  Professor  Alexander  is  giving  special 
attention  to  a  study  of  the  depletion  of  the  teacher  resources  of 
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the  state  caused  by  war  conditions,  which  will  later  cover  the 
teacher  training  institutions,  to  a  study  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  superintendents  and  principals  of  the  state  in  collaboration 
with  a  committee  of  the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education,  to  a  bulletin  for  showing  superintendents  how  to 
present  their  work  to  the  public  so  as  to  secure  more  funds,  and 
to  special  efforts  to  collect  material  and  aids  for  superintendents 
and  teachers  who  wish  to  influence  the  public.  Professor  Alex- 
ander finds  his  work  most  interesting  and  stimulating  with  ade- 
quate facilities  for  carrying  out  his  various  projects. 

Teachers  College  is  well  represented  on  the  staff  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  In  addition  to  Professor  Alex- 
ander there  are  W.  W.  Theisen,  Ph.D.,  191 6,  supervisor  of 
educational  measurements;  Amy  Bronsky,  T.  C,  1913-1914, 
supervisor  of  city  grades;  Helen  Goodspeed,  B.S.,  1917,  super- 
visor of  domestic  science;  and  Annie  Reynolds,  supervisor  of 
training  of  rural  teachers,  who  is  now  on  leave  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege completing  her  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

MISS  LOVSNES  APPOINTED  RURAL 
COMMUNITY  ORGANIZER 

Miss  Marie  Lovsnes,  formerly  of  the  rural  education  staff  in 
Teachers  College,  is  now  serving  as  rural  community  organizer 
under  the  county  farm  bureau  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  This 
position,  jointly  supported  by  the  county,  state,  and  federal 
government  under  the  Smith-Lever  act,  is  unique,  being  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

A  good  salary,  an  automobile,  an  enthusiastic  clientele,  and  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  constructive  effort,  make  this  opening 
one  of  the  most  attractive  yet  created  in  rural  education.  The 
duties  of  the  office  call  for  rural  community  organization  and 
leadership  along  social  lines.  Community  councils,  social  sur- 
veys, war  and  reconstruction  conferences,  recreation  activities, 
household  budgets,  and  questions  of  child  welfare,  have  all  been 
undertaken  during  the  fall  and  indicate  the  scope  and  nature  of 
the  work. 

Miss  Lovsnes  is  a  native  of  Minnesota,  having  spent  her  girl- 
hood on  a  farm  in  the  wheat  section  of  the  Red  River  Valley.   She 
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graduated  at  an  early  age  from  the  normal  school  at  Moorhead, 
and  after  teaching  but  three  years  in  rural  and  graded  schools 
was  elected  county  superintendent  of  Norman  County.  While  in 
this  position  she  exercised  a  marked  leadership  in  educational 
affairs  throughout  the  state  and  became  a  member  of  the  Minne- 
sota Educational  Commission,  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
revise  the  school  code.  After  six  years  as  county  superintendent, 
Miss  Lovsnes  resigned  to  study  in  Teachers  College,  where  her 
ability  was  readily  recognized  and  where  she  served  two  years  as 
instructor  in  rural  education,  resigning  in  the  spring  of  1918 
to  accept  her  present  position  in  Connecticut  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Emeritus  Richard  E.  Dodge,  of  the  Litchfield 
county  farm  bureau. 

ANNUAL  ALUMNI  REUNION  AND  CONFERENCES 

The  Annual  Reunion  and  Conferences  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  College  will  be  held  at  the  College  on  Friday, 
February  21,  and  on  Saturday,  February  22.  Every  former 
student  of  the  College  Is  cordially  invited  to  attend.  A  program 
of  special  interest  has  been  prepared  for  this  reunion  including  a 
reception  by  Dean  and  Mrs.  Russell.  A  program  of  the  entire 
meeting  will  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Association  in  Janu- 
ary.   A  brief  program  of  the  entire  meeting  is  given  below: 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  21 

3:30  p.  m.  General  Meeting,  Milbank  Chapel. 

Address  by  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike. 
Address  by  Professor  Annie  W.  Goodrich. 

4:30-6:00  p.  m.   Reception  by  Dean  and  Mrs.  Russell  in  the  Kindergarten 

Room. 

FRIDAY  evening,  FEBRUARY  21 

8:00  p.  m.  General  Meeting. 

Address  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Ernest  N. 

Henderson. 
Address  by  Miss  Valentine  L.  Chandor,  Alumni  Trustee. 
Address  by  President  Bruce  R.  Payne  of  George  Peabody 

College,  on  "Popular  Demands  in  Education." 
Address  by  Dean  Russell. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  22 

9:30-1 2 MX) a.m.  Departmental  Conferenoet  in  Educational  Administration, 

Elementary  Education,  Lower  Primary  and  Kindergarten 
Education,  Secondary  Education,  Rural  Education,  House- 
hold Arts,  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  Nursing  and  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Music. 

SATURDAY  NOON,  FBBRUARY  22 

Luncheons 
Several  sections  will  hold  luncheons.    There  will  be  a  large  luncheon  given 
jointly  by  the  sections  on  Elementary  Education,  Educational  Administra- 
tion, Rural  Education,  and  Secondary  Education. 

SATURDAY  AFTBRNOON,  FBBRUARY  22 

Round-table  conferences  of  the  departments  of  English,  Mathematics, 
Physical  Science,  History,  and  Latin.  There  will  also  be  programs  of  after- 
noon speaking  in  connection  with  the  several  luncheons. 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  22 

Annual  Teachers  College  Festival  entitled  "A  Festival  of  the  Flag  of  Stars.* 
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no  longer  need,  please  address  the  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College. 
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HORACE  MANN  STUDIES  IN 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

Introduction 

This  statement  prefaces  a  series  of  articles  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  set  forth  the  underlying  principles  of  and  to  describe 
certain  experimentation  in  primary  education  that  was  begun 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  1916.  The  beginnings  of  this 
study  may  be  traced  back  to  the  fall  of  19 15  when  Professors 
Kilpatrick  and  Hillegas  and  Mr.  Pearson  agreed  to  visit  several 
first  grade  classrooms  and  to  meet  afterwards  for  discussion  of 
their  observations.  The  immediate  result  was  to  raise  certain 
questions  affecting  the  fundamental  principles  of  primary  educa- 
tion, and  in  order  to  discuss  these  questions  more  thoroughly 
it  seemed  advisable  to  call  into  conference  several  others  who 
were  vitally  interested.  This  larger  group  accordingly  included 
Professors  Kilpatrick,  Hillegas,  Bonser,  Patty  Hill,  McMurry, 
Miss  Moore,  Miss  Day,  Miss  Garrison,  Mr.  Pearson,  Dr.  McCall, 
and  teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School. 

Professor  Kilpatrick  set  before  this  group  certain  theses  that 
he  considered  fundamental  to  the  learning  process,  and  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1916  weekly  conferences  were  held 
to  discuss  these  theses  and  to  consider  the  possibility  of  putting 
them  into  practice  in  a  first  grade  room.  As  a  result,  plans  were 
made  for  organizing  in  September,  1916,  one  of  the  three  first 
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grade  rooms  upon  the  new  experimental  basis,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Florence  McVey  Meadowcroft,  and  for  using  the  other 
two  rooms  for  control  groups.  Accordingly,  during  1916-1917, 
uniform  tests  were  given  the  pupils  in  the  three  rooms  in  order 
to  measure  as  carefully  as  possible  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  children  in  their  fundamental  characteristics.  Some  of 
the  conditions  that  should  obtain  In  any  rigid  scientific  experi- 
ment of  the  controlled  type  could  not  be  observed  for  practical 
reasons,  particularly  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher. 

During  1917-1918,  a  continuation  of  this  arrangement  was 
provided  for  in  the  second  grade,  with  the  experimental  room 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mildred  Batchelder  and  the  control 
room  under  Miss  Evelyn  Batchelder.  In  the  first  grade,  however, 
Mrs.  Meadowcroft  continued  with  a  new  group  of  children, 
while  Miss  Burke  and  Miss  Bigelow  took  charge  of  two  other 
experimental  first  grade  rooms,  largely  along  the  lines  begun  in 
the  kindergarten.  Uniform  tests  were  again  applied  to  all  groups 
in  order  to  reveal  comparative  growth. 

During  1918-1919,  the  experimental  work  has  been  continued 
in  the  first  and  second  grades  as  before,  and  a  third  grade  experi- 
mental room  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Julia  Detraz  has  been 
organized. 

This  report  is  not  presented  in  any  sense  as  a  final  statement 
of  the  issues  involved.  It  is  well  at  this  time,  however,  for  those 
engaged  in  the  experiment  to  formulate  more  precisely  the 
theory,  practice,  and  problems  involved.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  account  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  experiment 
in  a  wider  circle  along  similar  lines. 

The  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  introduction  will, 
according  to  present  plans,  include  (i)  the  discussion  of  the 
underlying  theory  which  led  to  the  experiment  by  Professor 
Kilpa trick;  (2)  the  description  by  the  teachers  of  the  materials 
or  stimuli  leading  to  class  activities  and  of  the  activities  them- 
selves; (3)  a  description  and  analysis  by  competent  observers  of 
one  or  more  typical  classroom  periods;  (4)  a  discussion  of  the 
implications  of  this  experiment  with  reference  to  the  conven- 
tional terms — course  of  study,  lesson  plan,  daily  program,  class 
management,  method,  and  so  on;  (5)  a  report  upon  results  in 
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terms  of  exact  educational  measurements;  (6)  an  attempt  to 
formulate  the  lines  along  which  further  experimentation  may 
profitably  take  place. 

Henry  C.  Pearson 
Charles  W.  Hunt 
Horace  Mann  School 

The  Theories  Underlying  the  Experiment^ 
by  william  heard  kilpatrick 

Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College 

Parents  have  a  right  to  ask  what  teachers  propose  to  do  with 
their  children.  Especially  is  it  right  to  ask  why  there  should  be 
variation  from  practices  generally  prevailing.  A  visit  to  the 
kindergarten  or  certain  of  the  first  three  grades  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  would  undoubtedly  disclose  a  different  type  of 
educational  procedure  from  that  with  which  most  of  us  were 
familiar  as  children.  The  reasons  why  we  are  varying  from  that 
earlier  procedure,  I  propose  to  discuss  now. 

Parents  are  particularly  interested  in  what  their  children  are 
to  learn.  As  we  see  it,  the  things  that  young  children  should 
especially  learn  may  be  grouped  under  four  heads,  (i)  There 
are  certain  things  in  the  world  of  common  affairs  which  children 
should  learn.  They  should  learn  the  physical  properties  of  things. 
They  should  become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  commoner 
animals  and  plants.  They  should  learn  many  things  of  the 
ordinary  social  life  about  us,  including  in  particular  the  use  of 
such  tools,  implements,  and  materials  as  will  serve  best  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  larger  social  life  which  they  are  later  to  enter. 
(2)  There  are  certain  social  ideals  and  skills  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  live  unselfishly  and  helpfully  in  society  with  their 
fellows.  Our  children  must  learn  how  to  co5perate.  They  must 
learn  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness.  They  must  come  to 

^  This  account  of  the  theory  underlsring  the  experiment  in  the  primary  grades 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School  is  presented  as  an  informal  address  to  the  parents  of  the 
children  attendingthe  experimental  classes.  For  amore  systematic  account  of  certain 
parts  of  this,  the  reader  may  consult  an  article  by  the  author  on  "The  Project 
Method*  in  the  September,  191 8,  number  of  the  Teachers  College  Record. 
The  article  on  the  Project  Method  is  also  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Bureau  of  Publications  of  Teachers  College. 
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appreciate  fair  play  and  become  thus  unselfish  in  their  dealings 
with  others.  They  must  in  particular  learn  to  be  truthful. 
(3)  There  are  certain  more  personal  attitudes  necessary  both 
to  the  success  of  the  individual  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  society 
of  which  he  is  to  form  a  part.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  we 
may  mention  self-reliance  in  making  and  executing  plans,  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  This  last  is  a  social  virtue  no  less  than  a 
personal  characteristic.  (4)  There  are  the  school  arts;  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  especially.  It  is  this  last  that  the  older 
schools  considered  as  almost  alone  worthy  of  their  specific 
consideration.  In  our  judgment,  however,  the  other  three  are 
not  only  no  less  important,  but  in  certain  respects  even  more 
important,  because  they  underlie  the  discharge  of  one's  duty  to 
himself  and  to  society.  Without  them  a  merely  bookish  educa- 
tion may  be  a  menace. 

With  these  aims  of  the  school  before  us,  I  ask  you  to  consider 
now  upon  what  bases  we  may  seek  to  attain  these  aims.  What 
are  the  foundations  upon  which  we  must  build?  There  are  here 
three  factors  to  which  I  would  call  special  attention.  First,  the 
natural  impulses  of  the  child,  which  must  form  the  beginning 
point  of  all  education.  These  are,  particularly,  the  tendency  of 
the  child  toward  activity,  his  curiosity  regarding  all  the  things 
about  him,  and  his  interest  in  being  with  others,  particularly 
with  other  children.  We  propose  to  use  these  natural  impulses 
as  the  starting  point  of  what  we  do  in  our  school.  The  second  « 
thing  we  have  to  go  on  is  the  important  fact  that  learning  comes 
easiest  and  stays  longest  when  it  comes  in  connection  with 
interesting  and  successful  activity.  This  fact  has  been  known 
in  a  general  way  all  the  time,  but  its  importance  in  educational 
theory  is  being  increasingly  perceived,  particularly  so  since 
science  has  come  to  our  aid  in  establishing  the  principle  on  an 
even  firmer  basis.  This  does  not  mean  that  children  should  never 
be  required  to  do  disagreeable  things.  It  does,  however,  mean  i 
that  the  conditions  of  learning  are  met  in  proportion  as  interest 
is  present.  This  important  factor  we  propose  to  try  to  use  as 
wisely  as  we  can.  The  third  element  upon  which  we  rely  is  the 
recognized  principle  that  a  skillful  teacher  can  by  helping  to 
arouse  interests  and  by  directing  the  activities  steer  the  learning 
of  the  children  to  worthy  end3.   Under  the  method  of  teaching 
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that  we  here  contemplate  there  is  increased  demand  for  skill  in 
teaching  and  for  knowledge  not  only  of  the  principles  underlying 
child  development  but  also  specific  subject  matter.  It  will 
require  all  the  knowledge  that  the  best  teachers  have  in  order 
to  utilize  to  the  fullest  the  resources  of  our  children. 

With  these  general  aims  before  us  and  with  these  principles 
upon  which  we  must  found  our  procedure,  we  are  now  ready  to 
state  the  fundamental  proposition  upon  which  our  experiment 
is  to  be  based.  We  believe  in  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  children 
"learn  to  do  by  doing.*'  That  is  to  say,  we  believe  that  under 
wise  teacher-guidance  the  best  way  for  a  child  to  learn  is  to  do 
things  for  himself.  Therefore,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher 
and  the  school  to  supply  stimulating  materials  and  the  oppor- 1 
tunity  to  work  out  the  ideas  suggested,  as  well  as  to  supply  the 
selection  which  wider  experience  and  knowledge  make  possible. 
It  is  the  further  business  of  the  school  to  provide  companionship  ' 
so  that  each  child  may  be  continuously  working  with  his  fellows. 
If  these  things  be  done,  we  believe  that  the  teacher  can  render 
her  best  service  by  helping  only  when  the  child  needs  helpu^ 
Many  of  you  know  that  nurses  and  even  parents  are  too  ready 
to  do  for  children  what  they  would  much  rather  and  more  profit- 
ably do  for  themselves.  I  repeat  our  fundamental  principle  by 
saying  that  we  believe  that  the  child  should  ultimately  learn 
himself  to  purpose  wisely,  to  plan  intelligently,  and  to  execute 
with  nicety  the  plans  which  he  has  formed.  He  should  also  learn 
to  judge  his  results.  If  the  child  is  to  have  the  opportunity  thus 
to  purpose,  plan,  execute,  and  judge,  we  must  be  quite  prepared  ^ 
for  him  to  make  mistakes.  If  adequate  selection  is  at  work, 
children  and  grown  people  learn  by  their  mistakes.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  expect  the  children  committed  to  our  care  to  get 
that  self-reliance  and  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  we  so 
much  wish.  Later  on  in  life  the  success  or  failure  of  the  boy  or 
girl  now  grown  to  manhood  or  womanhood  will  depend  upon  his 
or  her  ability  to  purpose  wisely  and  to  carry  his  or  her  purpose  *• 
through  to  a  successful  end.  If  it  be  true  that  the  way  to  learn 
to  do  is  by  doing,  is  it  not  necessary  that  our  children  should 
while  they  are  young  have  practice  under  a  wise  selective  guid- 
ance in  purposing  and  in  the  working  out  of  their  purposes? 
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Let^me  ask  you  now  to  consider  how  this  proposed  plan  of 
child-doing  under  teacher-guidance  utilizes  what  we  laid  down 
as  the  bases  for  our  proposed  procedure.  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that 
this  child-doing  does  utilize  the  tendency  to  activity,  the  curi- 
osity, and  the  desire  for  companionship.  Furthermore,  it  pro- 
vides in  the  purposeful  activity  which  we  expect  to  have  go  on 
in  our  school,  the  best  conditions  for  learning.  Interest  will  be 
present,  and  success  following  the  purposeful  activity  is  exactly 
the  condition  necessary  to  fix  the  learning  in  the  child's  mind. 
Furthermore,  the  learning  which  takes  place  in  connection  with 
working  out  purposes  is  actually  a  learning  that  is  organized 
along  practical  lines  and  consequently  available  for  practical 
use  later.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  which  the  older  type  of 
education  was  principally  defective  it  was  in  its  tendency  to 
*leave  the  child  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  practical  situation.  He 
might  know  many  things  which  he  had  learned  in  the  classroom 
and  know  them  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  answer  examination 
questions,  but  he  had  not  learned  them  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
have  them  available  for  practical  use  when  the  hour  of  need 
should  arise.  This  we  hope  to  obviate.  In  particular  we  hop^ 
that  our  children  will  acquire  a  method  for  attacking  new  prob- 
lems. It  is  clear,  I  hope,  that  this  child-doing  under  teacher- 
guidance  actually  utilizes  the  best  that  there  is  in  the  teacher-pupil 
relationship.  How  often  in  time^  past  have  children  looked 
upon  the  teacher  as  a  natural  enemy  and  her  interest  in  them  as 
accordingly  the  interest  of  a  spy.  Nothing  is  more  noticeable 
in  our  procedure  than  the  different  feeling  of  the  pupils  towards 
the  teacher.  She  is  no  longer  an  alien  to  be  feared  and  circum- 
vented but  an  ally  to  be  conferred  with.  What  this  means  is 
particularly  significant  with  regard  to  the  moral  ends  of  education. 

Not  only  does  the  procedure  which  we  propose  utilize  the 
necessary  bases,  but  we  believe  that  it  makes  for  the  ends  set 
up  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion.  You  remember  the  four 
points.  There  was  the  world  of  everyday  affairs.  This  plan 
which  we  propose  gives  the  child  abundant  opportunity  to 
handle  things  and  work  with  them.  The  purposes  which  he 
conceives  are  at  the  first  almost  certain  to  relate  in  some  measure 
to  material  objects.  In  this  way  he  will  learn  the  physical 
properties  of  things  in  their  practical  connections,  which  perhaps 
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is  the  only  way  in  which  they  are  truly  learned.  The  things 
which  will  most  interest  him  will  be  affairs  of  social  life.  It  is 
in  connection  with  them  that  he  will  form  his  purposes  and  work 
them  out  actively.  Our  children  may  thus  make  a  house,  make 
furniture,  give  tea  parties,  make  aeroplanes  and  submarines, 
sell  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  make  collections  of  flags.  In 
innumerable  ways  they  will  reproduce  in  the  schoolroom  the 
life  that  goes  on  about  them.  With  the  proper  guidance  of  the 
teacher  they  will  at  the  right  time  of  the  year  be  interested  in 
plants  and  animals.  As  far  as  opportunity  allows,  responsibility 
with  both  animals  and  plants  will  give,  perhaps,  the  best  way 
of  learning  about  them.  In  connection  with  the  practices, 
particularly  of  daily  life,  there  will  be  abundant  opportunity  for 
the  child  to  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  scissors,  paste,  paint 
brushes,  saws,  hammers,  and  all  the  multitude  of  tools  and 
implements  which  open  up  an  interest  to  him  in  the  larger 
world  of  which  he  is  to  become  a  part.  I  believe  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  first  aim  of  our  proposed  line  of  work, 
namely,  becoming  acquainted  with -the  common  affairs  of  the' 
world  about  us,  is  better  attained  than  it  ever  could  be  in  the 
more  formal  school  of  the  past. 

But  I  surmise  that  some  of  you  would  like  to  hear  about  those 
social  ideals  and  skills  which  form  the  second  of  our  aims.  I  am« 
glad  to  think  that  you  are  interested  in  these  because  nowhere 
eUe  does  the  kind  of  schoolroom  work  which  we  contemplate 
appear  to  better  advantage.  When  children  are  actually  engaged 
in  working  out  their  purposes  they  find  it  necessary  to  act  in 
cooperation.  Oftentimes,  as  with  their  elders,  there  is  failure 
to  co5perate  in  the  best  and  most  considerate  fashion.  It  is 
exactly  in  these  situations  of  social  strain  that  come  the  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  how  to  play  the  game  of  life.  The  wise 
teacher  will  give  just  rope  enough.  She  will  load  the  dice  of 
public  approval  or  disapproval  so  that  selfishness  and  conceit 
will  be  knocked  out  more  completely  in  this  democracy  of  child- 
hood than  it  ever  could  be  by  any  amount  of  mere  external 
command  from  the  teacher.  Under  her  wise  guidance  the 
children  readily  discover  for  themselves  the  need  of  mutual 
helpfulness,  the  necessity  for  give  and  take,  the  ideal  of  fair  play. 
The  teacher  is  always  present  so  that  the  right  may  win  out  in 
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the  end,  but  the  children  live  through  it  themselves.  It  is  again 
a  case  of  learning  to  do  by  doing.  This  is  why  you  will  not  find 
in  some  of  our  rooms  those  nice  rows  of  desks  which  in  times 
past  have  so  delighted  the  martinet's  eyes.  We  desire  a  place 
where  people  can  live  together.  We  believe  that  only  when  they 
are  so  living  can  they  learn  how  to  live  better.  As  matters 
usually  go,  school  life  is  too  restricted  and  artificial,  and  the 
teacher  rules  too  thoroughly  for  these  ideals  and  habits  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  classroom.  If  they  are  worked  out  at  all  it  is 
on  the  playground  or  on  the  street  or  at  home.  In  any  one  of 
the  three  there  is  danger.  At  home,  there  may  not  be  enough 
children  to  supply  a  real  social  situation;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  nurse  or  an  unsympathetic  older  brother  will  give  things  a 
wrong  turn.  On  the  street  and  playground,  there  is  danger  that 
the  bully — rather  than  the  helpful  teacher — will  aid  in  the 
selection  of  ideals  that  are  to  prevail.  When  we  think  of  these 
conditions,  is  it  any  wonder  that  selfishness  and  worse  faults 
abound  in  America? 

And  if  these  social  attitudes  come  best  in  a  regime  of  super- 
vised purposeful  activity  amid  social  surroundings,  just  so  truly 
does  this  regime  furnish  the  opportunity  for  those  personal 
virtues  of  self-reliance  and  responsibility.  Self-reliance  can  not 
result  except  where  the  individual  is  allowed  within  limits  to 
work  things  out  for  himself,  where  he  can  fail,  and  the  failure, 
if  it  come,  is  his.  Similarly,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  develop 
a  sense  of  responsibility  without  giving  the  child  something  to 
be  responsible  for  and  opportunity  to  exercise  responsibility. 
The  ordinary  school  again  relegates  most  of  these  opportunities 
to  times  when  the  teacher  is  absent.  We  oelieve  that  under  the 
plans  that  we  are  here  trying  to  work  out,  the  children  will  come 
to  a  fairer  realization  of  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  can  not 
do,  and  that  they  will  rise  to  an  appreciation  of  the  responsibility 
that  they  owe  to  the  group  in  which  they  work. 

Quite  possibly  some  of  you  have  been  thinking  that  this  school 
is  ready  to  take  care  of  everything  except  the  school  arts.  When 
your  child  enters  our  first  grade  and  for  some  weeks  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  books,  some  of  you,  I  know,  have  felt 
anxious  and  wondered  whether  we  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  school  supposedly  exists.   With  regard  to 
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these  older  subjects  of  the  school  there  are  several  things  to  be 
said.  One  is  that  these  subjects  will  surprise  you  in  their  ability 
to  hold  their  own  among  the  other  interests  of  natural  children. 
A  goodly  proportion  of  any  class  will  in  a  suitable  environment 
be  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and  will  accordingly  learn  to  read  very 
readily  and  quickly.  This  will  furnish  a  nucleus  and  with  this 
and  the  encouragement  which  parents  always  give,  the  skilled 
teacher  will  have  little  trouble  in  creating  a  class  public  spirit 
which  makes  it  fashionable  to  know  how  to  read.  This  will  bring 
in  line  most  of  the  rest.  The  few  remaining  ones  we  shall  have 
to  treat  as  the  merits  of  each  case  demand.  Some  probably 
ought  to  be  rather  in  the  kindergarten  than  the  first  grade. 
Others  we  will  assign  to  assistants  to  be  taught  more  or  Ipss  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  About  the  same  thing  may  be  said  for 
writing.  Arithmetic  presents  somewhat  greater  difficulties. 
There  are  many  opportunities,  however,  to  teach  arithmetic  in 
connection  with  certain  games  and  when  the  children  get  a  little 
older  arithmetic  itself  becomes  a  fascinating  game  if  it  is  wisely 
directed.  It  is  particularly  in  the  case  of  reading  and  writing, 
however,  that  we  hope  for  much  along  the  line  that  we  are  here 
proposing  to  work.  It  is  our  belief  that  children  will  soon  come 
to  use  their  reading  for  further  purposes,  either  for  the  enjoyment 
of  stories  or  for  getting  information.  As  soon  as  this  has  hap- 
pened the  problem  of  teaching  reading  is  largely  solved.  In 
times  past  there  have  been  a  goodly  number  of  children  who 
learned  how  to  read,  but  learned  at  the  same  time  to  hate  reading. 
We  are  anxious  to  avoid  this  and  we  believe  it  can  be  done. 

This  then  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  why  we  are  working 
along  these  lines.  I  imagine  I  can  hear  some  of  you  saying,  ''It 
may  sound  very  well,  but  I  don't  wish  my  children  experimented 
on."  Did  you  ever  hear  the  phrase  "Heads  I  win  and  tails  you 
lose"?  Well,  this  plan  which  we  are  here  discussing  is  almost  an 
affair  of  "'heads'  the  new  wins,  'tails'  the  old  loses."  There  are  so 
many  respects  in  which  we  feel  sure  of  improving  upon  what  has 
been  done  that  we  can  hardly  count  it  an  experiment.  It  is  in 
a  sense  an  experiment  of  trying  under  modern  conditions  the 
older  educational  maxim,  already  many  times  quoted:  "Learn 
to  do  by  doing."  The  thing  which  separates  our  learning  to  do 
by  doing  from  the  old-fashioned  kind  is  that  we  have  the  teacher 
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present  to  supervise  the  process.  And  may  I  say,  lest  some  of 
you  not  quite  understand  our  position,  we  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  having  the  teacher  abdicate  her  function,  no  inten- 
tion of  indulging  childish  whims,  no  intention  of  letting  the  school 
work  reduce  itself  to  dawdling.  It  is  our  opinion  that  in  spite 
of  the  show  of  study  which  you  see  in  many  a  schoolroom,  there 
is  much  real  dawdling  present.  That  we  hope  to  avoid.  There 
are  in  our  proposed  plans  many  details  to  be  worked  outJ:)efore 
we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves,  let  alone  other  people,  but 
we  believe  that  your  children  will  learn  more  and  more  valuable 
things  in  this  way  than  by  any  other  scheme  we  know  of.  I  might 
sum  up  the  whole  thing  by  saying  we  believe  that  the  hearty 
purposeful  act  under  wise  supervision  in  a  social  environment 
should  be  the  typical  educational  procedure.  In  this  way  the 
child  can  in  school  acquire  experiences  and  interests  in  the  same 
way  as  he  does  outside  of  school.  Only  in  our  school,  richer 
experiences  may  be  had,  and  the  teacher  is  present  to  guide  the 
process.  This  regime  alone  can  furnish  conditions  of  life  suf- 
ficiently typical  to  allow  the  child  to  learn  to  play  the  game  of 
life.  In  this  way  self-reliance,  purposeful  thinking,  cooperation, 
unselfishness,  and  consideration  of  others  can  best  come. 

Specimen  Activities  of  the  First  Grade 
by  florence  mcvey  meadowcroft 

Teacher  of  First  Grade,  Horace  Mann  School.  Teachers  College 

Before  beginning  the  description  of  what  happens  when  an 
effort  is  made  to  realize  the  conditions  of  learning  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Kilpatrick  a  preliminary  word  seems  essential.  Such  a 
description  is  not  easy  to  accomplish,  for  there  is  a  mass  of  detail 
from  which  only  a  small  part  can  be  included  here.  Description 
without  explanation  of  the  purpose  which  guides  the  teacher 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  misunderstanding.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  be  as  objective  as  possible  in  order  to  provide  a 
basis  for  helpful  discussion.  Two  days,  one  at  the  beginning  and 
one  at  the  middle  of  the  year,  are  described  that  there  may  be 
better  perspective.  In  a  succeeding  number  of  The  Record  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  evaluate  the  worth  of  what  is  here  described. 
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The  class  expected  on  the  first  day  of  school  numbered  twenty- 
five  boys  and  girls  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age.  This  particular 
group  had  had  no  kindergarten  training.  With  a  different  group, 
either  smaller  or  older  or  more  homogeneous,  the  procedure  and 
the  progress  would  be  different.  The  teacher's  chief  aim  for  this 
and  other  days  was  to  make  and  keep  the  environment  such  that 
the  children  would  engage  wholeheartedly  in  activity  which  would 
lead  them  on  profitably,  the  teacher  selecting  and  directing  these  < 
activities  in  the  way  which  gave  most  promise.  Selected  materials 
(cf.  pp.  1 1 8-1 25)  were  placed  about  the  room  where  they  were 
easily  accessible  to  the  children.  The  program  planned  by  the 
teacher  was  as  follows: 

8:35-9:00.  Welcome  and  introduce  the  children. 

9XX>-io:oo.  Individual  and  group  activities. 

10:00-10:30.  Prepare  for  lunch. 

10 :30-io  :50.  Luncheon. 

10:50-1 1  :io.  Individual  and  group  activities. 

1 1  :io-i  1 :35.  Individual  and  group  activities  on  the  campus. 
1 1 :35-i2  :oo.  Raise  standards  for  care  of  material. 

1 2  :oo- 1 2 :20.  Gymnasium  and  free  period. 
12:20-12:30.  Dismissal. 

* 

The  teacher  cordially  greeted  each  child  as  he  came  into  the 
room,  showed  him  where  to  hang  his  wraps,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  other  children.  The  children  talked  with  each  other,  gazed 
about,  manipulated  the  materials,  sat  with  folded  hands,  or  stood 
about  waiting  for  directions  from  the  teacher.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
teacher  struck  a  chord  on  the  piano  and  called  the  children 
together,  explaining  that  this  would  always  be  a  signal  for 
attention.  She  pointed  out  the  materials  one  by  one  to  the 
children  and  explained  that  these  were  entirely  for  their  use. 
Several  children  were  encouraged  by  this  to  tell  of  their  previous 
experiences  with  similar  material,  and  were  listened  to  with  close 
attention  by  the  teacher.  A  special  point  was  made  of  mani- 
festing great  difficulty  in  hearing  when  several  children  spoke 
at  the  same  time. 

At  a  quarter  after  nine  the  teacher  allowed  the  meeting  to 
break  up  and  went  to  her  desk  apparently  to  write  but  in  reality 
to  observe.    Most  of  the  children  became  active  at  once.    Al- 
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though  their  greatest  interest  was  in  each  other,  they  immediately 
began  to  handle  and  use  the  materials.  Hardly  anything  in  the 
room  failed  to  make  its  appeal  to  some  child.  Before  the  period 
was  over  vigorous  activity  was  evident:  carpentering,  building 
blocks  and  nature  materials  were  most  popular  with  the  boys; 
clay,  crayolas  and  paper,  nature  material,  and  the  doll  attracted 
the  girls.  A  few  children  played  as  individuals,  but  the  majority 
formed  groups  of  from  two  to  five  in  number.  In  all  this  activity 
there  was  wide  variation  in  initiative,  purpose,  interest,  and 
control  of  self  and  material. 

After  a  little  observation  the  teacher  went  around  among  the 
children  showing  a  friendly,  uncritical  interest  in  their  activities. 
Now  and  then  she  answered  questions  about  the  material  or 
stopped  to  approve  some  bit  of  work,  but  on  the  whole  she  spent 
most  of  her  time  observing  and  getting  acquainted  with  her 
children.  It  was  not  until  a  little  girl  burst  into  tears  that  nearly 
every  child  turned  to  the  teacher.  Two  boys  who  were  chasing 
each  other  around  the  room  had  accidently  upset  a  cup  of  water 
over  the  little  girl.  The  teacher  professed  ignorance  of  what  had 
occurred  and  asked  for  explanations.  Many  children  volunteered, 
all  speaking  at  the  same  time.  The  teacher  explained  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  her  to  hear  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  then 
each  gave  his  explanation  separately.  During  this  part  of  the 
proceedings  the  little  girl  had  dried  her  tears  and  with  nearly 
all  the  other  children  of  the  class  had  become  much  interested 
in  what  was  happening.  The  boys  who  had  upset  the  water 
were  then  questioned  and  they  explained  that  they  were  running 
so  fast  they  had  not  seen  the  girl.  The  teacher  asked  if  they 
thought  the  room  a  good  place  for  running.  They  answered 
that  they  did.  The  same  question  was  then  asked  of  the  other 
children.  A  few  agreed  with  the  two  boys,  but  the  majority 
were  against  them.  Numerous  objections  were  voiced  against 
running,  but  only  two  were  selected  by  the  teacher  for  special 
emphasis.  There  were  in  the  room  many  objects  of  a  kind  to 
interfere  with  running  and  there  were  besides  many  children 
who  wished  to  do  other  things,  and  they  must  not  be  disturbed. 
Then  the  question  as  to  whether  the  room  was  a  good  place  to 
run  in  was  voted  upon.  A  child  was  chosen  to  count  the  votes. 
The  majority  voted  in  the  negative.    At  the  close  of  the  dis- 
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cussion  the  teacher  told  the  children  of  the  big  gymnasium  and 
of  the  campus  where  boys  and  girls  could  run  and  play  without 
interfering  with  each  other. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  teacher  called  attention  to  the  hour  and 
said  that  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  lunch.  Some  of  the  children 
had  brought  their  limches  with  them  and  others  had  brought 
money  with  which  to  buy  them  at  the  school.  The  teacher 
wrote  upon  the  board  the  name  and  price  of  each  article  of  this 
lunch,  accompanied  by  a  rough  picture  of  the  article.  The  chil- 
dren were  invited  to  select  from  the  list,  and  as  each  child  gave  his 
order  the  teacher  made  a  mark  on  the  board.  The  children  then 
visited  the  lunch  room  with  the  teacher.  The  lunch  was  pur- 
chased, placed  upon  a  tray,  and  brought  back  to  the  classroom. 
Here  it  was  placed  upon  a  table  and  those  who  were  to  take  part 
seated  themselves.  A  child  complained  about  the  clay  and  papers 
scattered  over  the  table,  and  an  animated  discussion,  encouraged 
by  the  teacher,  followed.  This  resulted  in  all  agreeing  that  a 
clean  table  and  clean  hands  were  necessary  for  good  health. 
Lunch  was  then  eaten. 

At  ten  minutes  before  eleven  the  teacher  informed  the  children 
that  she  had  a  book  for  each  one.  These  books  {The  Story  Hour 
Primer)  were  distributed  and  after  the  distribution  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  remained  around  the  teacher,  commenting 
upon  the  pictures,  making  believe  or  really  reading  familiar 
rhymes  to  each  other.  The  teacher  was  asked  to  read  one  of  the 
stories,  so  she  began.  By  this  time  some  of  the  children  in  the 
other  group  had  become  busied  with  building  blocks,  carpenter- 
ing, and  with  other  noisy  activities.  Some  of  those  listening  to 
the  reading  of  the  story  complained  that  they  could  not  hear. 
The  others  were  then  called  to  the  teacher  and  the  complaint 
made  to  them.  They  realized  the  difficulty  and  promised  to  find 
some  quiet  work.  The  teacher  continued  the  reading  of  the 
story.  At  the  conclusion  several  children  asked  if  they  might 
take  their  books  home,  and  permission  to  do  this  was  granted. 

At  ten  minutes  after  eleven  the  teacher  sounded  a  chord  upon 
the  piano.  Those  who  responded  promptly  were  commended 
heartily.  The  teacher  told  the  children  that  they  were  all  going 
out  upon  the  campus  to  play,  and  invited  them  to  take  jump- 
ropes,  reins,  and  volley  ball.    These  were  counted  by  the  children 
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before  they  were  taken  from  the  room.  For  the  next  twenty 
minutes  the  children,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  very  shy  ones, 
played  actively  upon  the  campus  at  ball,  soldiers,  horse,  or 
chasing  squirrels.  Before  leaving  the  campus,  the  playthings 
were  counted  again  by  a  child  to  see  that  none  had  been  lost. 
At  half-past  eleven  the  children  returned  to  the  classroom,  which 
room  appeared  most  disorderly  after  the  activity  of  the  morning. 
The  teacher,  suggesting  that  it  was  almost  time  to  go  home, 
asked  the  children  to  look  about  them  and  see  if  anything 
should  be  done.  Many  things  were  suggested,  including  the  one 
the  teacher  was  seeking:  that  the  room  be  put  in  order.  This 
suggestion  was,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  finally 
adopted.  Volunteers  did  this  work,  and  one  did  not  have  to 
be  a  keen  observer  to  see  that  the  majority  of  the  children  were 
willing  to  have  the  few  do  it  and  that  these  children  had  very 
vague  ideas  of  order  or  of  the  proper  care  of  material. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  children  were  taken  to  the  gymnasium 
where  they  were  introduced  to  the  teacher  and  placed  in  her 
charge. 

When  they  returned  to  the  room  at  twelve-twenty  and  began 
to  prepare  to  go  home  trouble  arose  over  several  children  claim- 
ing the  same  Story  Hour  Primer.  Others  found  that  they  had 
lost  theirs,  and  all  turned  to  the  teacher  to  straighten  out  the 
difficulty.  She  explained  that  she  had  no  way  of  telling  the  owner 
of  each  book  and  led  the  discussion  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
finally  realized  that  the  owner's  name  should  appear  in  each 
book,  and  that  every  child  should  have  a  place  in  which  to  put 
his  own  property.  She  promised  to  satisfy  these  needs  on  the 
following  day. 

Time  for  dismissal  had  now  come.  In  parting,  the  teacher 
shook  hands  with  each  child  and  endeavored  to  call  each  one 
by  name. 

A  DAY  IN  JANUARY 

As  on  previous  days  the  teacher  spent  the  first  twenty-five 
minutes  of  the  day  in  welcoming  and  talking  to  the  children. 
Before  opening  she  had  placed  upon  the  table  rather  conspicuous- 
ly about  fifteen  new  copies  of  the  Elson  Runkel  Primer^  and  in  a 
very  short  time  most  of  the  children  were  making  more  or  less 
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successful  attempts  at  reading  the  new  books.  Those  who  could 
read  were  delighted  and  gathered  around  the  teacher  to  display 
their  knowledge.  One  of  the  older  girls  interrupted  the  reading  to 
ask  if  she  could  have  home-work  as  had  some  of  her  friends  in 
higher  classes.  This  was  promised  to  her.  At  five  minutes  before 
nine  the  teacher  called  attention  to  the  time  for  assembly  with 
the  whole  school,  and  the  children  took  their  places  near  the 
door.  A  boy  and  girl  who  did  not  push  or  crowd  were  chosen 
by  the  teacher  as  leaders  of  the  line. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  room  after,  assembly  at  a  quarter 
past  nine,  the  children  gathered  about  the  teacher  in  order  to 
arrange  part  of  the  program  for  the  day's  work.  This  had 
become  a  daily  custom  of  the  children  in  order  to  use  all  the  time 
to  the  best  advantage.  Two  of  the  older  children,  under  the 
teacher's  eye,  wrote  a  part  of  the  program  on  the  board,  as 
follows: 

Sell  the  lunch 

Care  for  our  bird 

Write  the  lunch  order 

Cashier 

This  work  represented  the  performance  of  certain  specific 
duties,  and  the  names  of  the  children  who  volunteered  to  do 
them  were  written  beside  the  particular  tasks.  It  was  now 
about  half-past  nine.  One  of  the  boys  asked  when  they  were 
going  to  vote  upon  the  pictures  for  the  calendar.  The  calendar 
had  been  brought  by  one  of  the  children  the  day  before.  Part 
of  it  was  covered  by  an  advertisement  and  the  teacher  had 
suggested  that  if  the  children  drew  pictures  the  one  voted  by 
them  as  the  best  would  be  pasted  over  the  advertisement  for 
the  month.  Ten  who  were  interested  in  the  pictures  then 
gathered  around  and  the  remainder  of  the  children  went  to 
other  activities.  Six  pictures  were  placed  upon  the  blackboard 
ledge  by  one  of  the  boys,  who  then  pointed  to  the  pictures  to  be 
voted  on,  counted  the  votes,  and  wrote  the  number  of  votes  over 
each  picture.  The  one  selected  as  the  best  was  a  picture  of  the 
American  flag  with  a  small  French  flag  on  each  side,  all  done  in 
color.  The  figures  1919  were  written  in  black  along  the  top. 
The  children  were  given  a  chance  to  tell  why  they  liked  this 
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particular  picture  and  a  variety  of  reasons  were  given,  some  of 
which  were: 

"I  like  the  way  the  flags  are  drawn." 

The  figures  1919  are  carefully  made." 

"I  like  the  flags." 

"I  like  the  colors." 

"I  like  to  see  the  big  flag  in  the  middle." 

It  is  evident  that  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  subject,  color, 
technique  and  spacing  had  been  gained.  The  picture  was  then 
placed  over  the  advertisement  and  the  group  dispersed. 

At  ten  minutes  before  ten  the  teacher  made  the  following  record 
of  activities  going  on  in  the  room:  three  children  were  writing 
at  the  blackboard ;  two  girls  were  providing  the  bird  with  fresh 
food,  sand  and  bath;  six  boys  were  working  together  on  plans 
for  a  big  war  play,  two  of  them  building  a  signaling  tower  with 
blocks  and  the  others  making  red  and  yellow  wig-wag  flags, 
swords  and  guns;  a  boy  and  girl  were  building  a  wagon  with  the 
blocks;  three  girls  were  reading  the  new  primer,  one  of  them 
acting  as  teacher;  a  child  was  shellacing  some  pottery  which  he 
had  made;  two  boys  had  started  carpenter  work  upon  what  was 
to  be  a  large  fishing  boat;  and  the  three  remaining  children  were 
watching  others  at  work.  No  requests  for  assistance  were  made 
by  the  children,  but  they  took  keen  pleasure  in  showing  their 
work  to  the  teacher  as  she  walked  among  them,  and  in  telling 
her  of  what  they  were  trying  to  do. 

The  questions  asked  and  suggestions  made  by  the  teacher 
caused  the  children  to  observe  more  closely,  to  plan  more  care- 
fully, or  to  do  their  work  more  skillfully.  The  girl  who  had 
asked  for  home-work  was  writing  upon  the  blackboard  as  the 
teacher  passed,  and  she  was  asked  what  kind  of  home-work  she 
would  like.  She  replied  that  she  would  like  to  know  how  to  write 
"Care  for  our  bird."  The  girl  also  asked  for  some  arithmetic. 
After  testing  her  on  the  combinations  through  twenty  she  was 
given  copies  of  a  few  which  were  troublesome.  Two  younger 
children  who  had  been  listening  felt  that  they  also  would  like 
to  work  at  home  and  asked  for  writing  and  arithmetic.  They 
were  all  given  a  little  work  adapted  to  their  advancement. 

By  this  time  of  the  school  year  many  of  the  children  had 
become  able  to  tell  time  and  had  also  become  acquainted  with 
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the  order  of  the  school  program;  so  when  at  ten  o'clock  the 
teacher  struck  a  chord  a  number  knew  that  the  hour  for  lunch 
had  arrived.  The  response  to  the  chord  was  immediate  and  the 
children  who  were  to  take  charge  of  the  buying  and  selling  took 
their  places  without  instruction  from  the  teacher.  The  lunch 
order  had  already  been  written  on  the  board  by  one  pupil  and 
the  salesman  took  his  place  beside  the  board  with  the  customers 
in  an  orderly  line  in  front  of  him.  The  cashier  and  the  teacher 
sat  at  the  desk  nearby.  As  each  customer  gave  his  order  it  was 
recorded  on  the  board  by  the  salesman,  and  the  customer  passed 
on  to  the  cashier,  paid  the  amount  of  his  purchase,  and  took  a 
chair  nearby  to  wait  for  the  checking  up. 

After  the  last  customer  had  paid  his  bill  the  teacher  struck  a 
chord  and  the  salesman  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  check 
up  his  order.  Those  of  the  children  who  had  been  working  at 
noisy  activities  busied  themselves  with  more  quiet  occupations, 
as  experience  had  shown  that  quiet  was  very  necessary  for 
correct  "checking  up."  The  salesman  asked,  "How  many  ordered 
milk?"  and  the  upraised  hands  of  those  who  responded  were 
counted  and  the  number  compared  with  the  record  on  the 
blackboard.  The  two  agreed  and  the  salesman  placed  the 
appropriate  figure  beside  the  milk  order.  The  remainder  of  the 
lunch  order  was  checked  in  similar  manner.  It  turned  out  that 
no  mistakes  had  been  made  and  the  salesman  was  complimented 
for  his  accuracy.  The  cashier's  accounts  were  then  audited. 
Each  of  the  four  children  who  volunteered  to  help  in  this  work 
was  assigned  some  one  article  of  food.  He  placed  upon  the 
blackboard  a  row  of  circles  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of 
pennies  received  for  the  article.  These  were  counted  and  the 
number  was  written  on  the  board.  The  same  children  then 
counted  the  money,  all  getting  the  same  result.  The  cashier 
also  was  congratulated. 

After  the  lunch  order  had  been  taken  by  the  waiter  the  chil- 
dren, without  instructions  from  the  teacher,  began  to  prepare 
for  lunch.  Tables  were  cleared  and  dusted,  chairs  arranged,  and 
individual  wash-basins  put  in  place.  This  was  done  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  children  working  for  two  weeks  at  a  time.  In 
addition  to  the  other  work  mentioned,  they  placed  the  waste- 
paper  basket  and  pail  in  an  easily  accessible  place,  poured  warm 
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water  into  the  basins,  passed  paper  towels,  and  after  lunch 
removed  the  empty  milk  bottles  and  waste. 

After  every  child  had  washed  his  hands,  dried  his  wash  basin 
and  put  it  away,  they  all  seated  themselves.  One  of  the  children 
volunteered  to  say  grace.  It  was  her  own  composition:  'We 
thank  Thee,  dear  God,  for  this  Happy  New  Year,  and  for  friends 
and  food.    Amen." 

During  lunch  the  boys  who  had  been  planning  a  play  told  of 
their  plans.  The  play  was  to  be  about  the  war.  American  and 
German  armies  were  to  fight  a  battle  in  which  some  very  good 
signaling  by  the  Americans  would  bring  victory  to  them. 
These  explanations  were  interrupted  occasionally  by  a  child 
asking  the  teacher  to  notice  how  slowly  he  was  eating  or  how 
quickly  some  other  child  was  doing  the  same  thing.  In  this 
connection  the  teacher  helped  to  cultivate  good  table  manners. 
Lunch  over,  the  chosen  monitors  cleared  the  tables. 

The  time  for  reading*  had  now  come  and  the  group  learning 
to  read  gathered  around  the  teacher.  This  group  varied  in  number 
from  five  to  fifteen  with  a  usual  attendance  of  from  ten  to  twelve. 
The  other  children  busied  themselves  with  quiet  activities. 
The  type  of  reading  lesson  varied  from  day  to  day,  depending 
on  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  group.  This  particular  lesson 
was  based  upon  a  strongly  manifested  interest  of  the  children 
in  the  new  Elson  Runkel  Primer  which  some  of  the  group  found 
difficulty  in  reading.  The  teacher  printed  upon  the  blackboard 
the  words  "saw,"  "flew,"  "mouse,"  and  "come,"  saying  that  many 
of  the  children  had  found  these  words  hard  to  read.  She  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  words  were  made  up  of  familiar 
phonetic  combinations,  and  with  some  active  assistance  from  the 
teacher  it  was  not  long  before  most  of  the  class  knew  them. 
The  teacher  then  off^ered  to  read  for  the  class  one  of  the  stories  in 
Storyland  in  Play,  by  Skinner.  She  printed  the  following  titles 
on  the  blackboard  from  the  book : 

The  Sun  and  the  Snowman. 
The  Sun  and  the  Wind. 
The  Foolish  Turtle. 
The  Little  Frog  and  the  Ox. 

'Learning  to  read  is  so  important  a  matter  that  this  brief  account  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  later  article. 
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The  children  read  the  names  of  the  stories  with  a  little  help 
on  certain  unfamiliar  parts  of  words,  and  then  voted  as  to  which 
story  they  would  like  to  hear,  "The  Sun  and  the  Snowman" 
receiving  the  largest  vote.  The  teacher  then  read  the  play  and 
afterwards  several  groups  of  the  children  dramatized  the  story, 
each  group  giving  its  own  interpretation.  The  performances 
were  received  with  more  or  less  favor  by  the  audience,  and  the 
comments  and  criticisms  were  freely  made. 

The  reading  lesson  was  over  at  fifteen  minutes  after  eleven 
and  two  boys  then  asked  the  teacher  to  call  a  group  meeting  as 
they  wished  to  give  their  war  play.  The  teacher  struck  a  chord 
and  the  children  gathered.  One  of  the  boys  explained  the  plan. 
A  battle  was  to  take  place  between  American  and  German 
armies,  and  for  their  use  a  signaling  tower  had  been  built  from 
blocks  and  signaling  flags,  guns,  and  swords  made.  The  captains 
of  the  opposing  armies  had  been  chosen  and  the  American  army 
fully  recruited.  There  had  been  no  success,  however,  in  getting 
volunteers  for  the  German  army,  and  it  developed  that  the 
principal  reason  for  calling  a  group  meeting  was  to  find  German 
soldiers.  Some  of  the  younger  boys  and  girls  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  act  in  that  capacity  in  order  that  the  project  might 
not  be  thwarted.  A  girl  noticed  that  no  Red  Cross  nurses  were 
in  evidence,  so  two  girls  were  selected.  At  this  point  the  teacher 
interrupted  to  ask  where  the  battle  was  to  be  fought.  A  heated 
discussion  followed,  some  wanting  it  fought  on  the  campus, 
because  "Battles  are  always  fought  out-of-doors,"  and  others 
wanting  it  fought  in  the  schoolroom.  The  advocates  of  "out-of- 
doors"  finally  converted  everybody  to  that  point  of  view  except 
one  boy  who  vigorously  defended  the  schoolroom  as  a  battling 
place  because  he  had  built  a  signal  tower  there.  The  usual  vote 
was  taken  and  the  advocates  of  the  campus  won  by  a  large 
majority. 

As  soon  as  the  children  reached  the  campus  the  captains 
arranged  their  armies  for  battle.  It  was  not  long  before  events 
became  so  exciting  that  it  subdued  the  ardor  of  many  and  they 
withdrew  from  the  fray.  The  opposing  captains,  the  signaler, 
one  of  the  nurses,  and  a  few  others  of  the  group  that  had  origi- 
nated the  play  were  all  that  were  left.  Every  idea  that  the 
children  had  of  battle  was  dramatized,   including  wrestling. 
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shooting,  chasing  the  enemy,  and  carrying  the  wounded  from  the 
field.  No  particular  damage  resulted  beyond  one  boy  getting  his 
finger  scratched.  The  battle  finally  ended  after  the  American 
captain  knocked  the  German  captain  down  and  gave  him  a  good 
pummeling. 

As  soon  as  the  class  had  returned  to  the  schoolroom  the 
German  captain  complained  that  the  war  was  too  rough,  to 
which  the  American  captain  replied,  "War  is  rough."  This 
developed  into  a  heated  discussion  about  the  characteristics  of 
war  in  which  nearly  every  one  took  part.  They  all  agreed  that 
war  was  rough  and  told  of  the  pictures  of  battles  and  of  wounded 
soldiers  which  they  had  seen.  The  teacher  here  showed  several 
pictures  from  the  New  York  Times  picture  supplement,  showing 
parts  of  devastated  France  and  the  sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals, 
enlarging  upon  what  war  really  meant,  its  horrors  and  brutalities. 
This  good  opportunity  was  taken  to  tell  in  simple  words  what 
peace  meant  to  the  world. 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock.  The  children  went  to  the  gynma- 
sium  where  they  remained  for  twenty  minutes.  On  their  return 
a  brief  lesson  in  nature  study  was  given.  Some  days  before  the 
children  had  placed  a  few  narcissus  bulbs  in  a  dark  closet.  These 
were  now  brought  out  and  the  children  were  keenly  interested 
in  the  changes  which  had  taken  place.  One  of  the  bulbs  had 
been  placed  in  water  and  the  others  in  pebbles,  and  the  root 
development,  leaf  and  bud  growth  shown  in  both  were  studied 
with  care.  This  study  lasted  until  a  quarter  to  one,  when  the 
class  was  dismissed. 

The  detailed  descriptions  which  are  given  in  this  article  of 
the  daily  happenings  in  school  include  only  a  few  activities  which 
actually  occur.  An  important  one  only  touched  upon  is  learning 
to  get  along  with  each  other,  or  what  may  be  called  making  a 
social  adjustment.  On  the  first  day  of  school  the  newness 
and  strangeness  of  the  surroundings  keep  the  natural  selves  of 
the  children  somewhat  in  restraint,  but  on  later  days  as  the 
children  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other  they  become 
more  natural.  Then  in  addition  to  what  we  might  call  "respect- 
able" activities  others  not  so  pleasant,  such  as  quarreling,  teasing, 
screaming,  stealing  and  lying,  appear.  Another  interesting  fact 
IS  the  appearance  of  two  rather  distinct  groups  among  the 
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children,  one  composed  of  children  who  have  learned  to  think 
and  do  by  actual  experience  in  thinking  and  doing,  and  the 
other  composed  of  children  who  have  been  mentally  starved. 
Apparently  little  thinking  or  doing  has  ever  been  permitted 
by  their  parents  or  nurses.  The  difference  between  the  two 
groups  in  readiness  of  adjustment  to  new  surrounding  or  to  new 
people  is  most  striking,  and  the  problem  is  oftentimes  so  difficult 
for  the  younger  children  in  the  latter  group  that  there  is  a 
question  whether  this  environment  is  the  place  for  them. 

A  group  of  seven  or  eight  children  were  using  the  building 
blocks.  Three  or  four  were  engaged  separately  on  different 
buildings.  After  working  for  a  time  in  quiet  they  began  to 
snatch  blocks  from  each  other,  ending  finally  in  loud  and  excited 
complaints  to  the  teacher.  They  all  talked  together  at  first  but 
were  shown  that  each  should  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  his 
trouble  with  no  interruptions  from  the  others.  It  developed 
that  four  of  the  boys  wished  to  build  a  moving-picture  stage 
but  that  the  others  had  no  particular  purpose  in  mind.  The 
teacher  stated  the  matter  as  it  appeared  to  her,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  not  enough  building  blocks  for  all 
and  emphasizing  the  purposeful  moving-picture  plan  of  the  four 
boys.  A  great  many  of  the  other  children  had  become  interested 
now,  and  the  teacher  asked  the  group,*What  shall  we  do  about  it?" 
Most  of  the  children  felt  that  the  boys  who  were  building  the 
stage  should  have  their  turn  first.  The  teacher  suggested  that  a 
vote  be  taken  and  the  class  decided  in  favor  of  the  boys  who  were 
building  the  stage.  The  other  children  agreed  to  give  up  the 
blocks  until  the  first  group  had  finished.  As  the  boys  worked 
out  their  moving-picture  theater  more  help  was  found  necessary 
and  very  soon  some  of  those  who  a  short  time  before  had  been 
quarreling  with  the  theatrical  combination  were  acting  as 
assistants  in  arranging  chairs,  making  tickets,  and  in  other 
activities  in  connection  with  the  theater. 

This  method  of  settling  difficulties  between  themselves  or 
making  social  adjustments  by  calling  a  meeting,  discussing  the 
trouble,  and  voting  has  become  a  favorite  with  the  children, 
and  it  frequently  happens  later  in  the  year  that  children  will 
come  to  the  teacher,  tell  her  that  they  are  having  a  difficulty  and 
ask  for  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  matter.    When  they  are  voted 
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down  the  older  ones  take  it  philosophically,  and  an  important 
stage  in  their  education  has  been  reached.  This  is  not  so  often 
the  case  with  the  younger  ones,  as  they  may  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  opinions  of  the  older  children  and  are  not  convinced  by 
their  own  reasoning.  In  time,  however,  they  too  develop  to 
the  point  of  accepting  the  will  of  the  majority  thus  legally 
determined. 


First  Grade  Materials  and  Stimuli 

By  AGNES  BURKE 

Teacher  of  First  Grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College 

In  any  environment  children  are  educated  through  the  stimu- 
lation and  selective  direction  of  their  natural  tendencies  to 
activity.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  schoolroom,  its 
permanent  equipment,  the  materials,  the  other  children,  and 
the  teacher  are  influences  in  selecting  and  stimulating  this  ever- 
present  activity.  This  account  will  deal  with  the  part  played  by 
the  equipment  and  materials  in  the  three  first  grades  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School.  It  may  be  well  to  say  at  the  beginning 
that  the  classrooms  are  of  ordinary  size,  with  the  usual  cloak 
rooms.  Each  class  averages  an  enrollment  of  twenty-five. 
Only  a  part  of  the  children  have  had  kindergarten  training. 
The  procedure  and  the  materials  differ  somewhat  in  •the  several 
grades.  The  important  part  which  the  teacher  has  in  the  process 
will  be  discussed  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

The  fixed  desks  and  chairs  formerly  in  use  have  been  removed 
and  replaced  by  tables  and  chairs.  These  were  ordered  in 
different  sizes  to  fit  the  physical  differences  in  the  children. 
The  tables  made  for  one  or  two  children  are  heavy  enough  to  be 
stable  and  at  the  same  time  light  enough  to  be  moved  easily  by 
the  children.  Provision  was  thus  made  for  a  procedure  flexible 
enough  for  the  varying  demands  of  a  social  group  and  also  for 
the  ready  use  of  whatever  materials  were  necessary  to  their 
activities.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  teachers  in  such  an  environ- 
ment to  achieve  for  the  children  "social  ideals  and  skills"  as 
well  as  "the  use  of  such  tools  and  implements  as  will  best  serve  to 
introduce  them  to  the  larger  social  life." 
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Individual  lockers  about  two  feet  high  were  built  under  the 
windows  on  one  side  of  the  room.  The  children  thus  have  a 
place  for  their  own  materials,  and  learn  meanwhile  responsibility 
for  their  property  and  respect  for  the  property  of  others.  Low 
broad  cupboards  were  also  provided  for  such  materials  as  were 
to  be  used  in  common. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  list  which  follows  that  the  materials 
chosen  depart  in  kind  and  number  from  those  in  use  in  the 
traditional  classroom.  It  is  intended  that  the  materials  chosen 
shall  prcTvide  experiences  which  lead  toward  the  arts,  industries, 
and  science.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  material  not  only  stimu- 
lates but  selects  activities  which  will  lead  into  these  fields. 
Everything  in  the  list  has  proved  of  value  in  ^leading  on"  children 
of  this  age.  Additions  to  the  list  are  constantly  being  made. 
There  is  a  lack  of  materials  leading  into  mechanical  and  physical 
sciences;  such  new  material  must  be  found  and  tested.  It  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  flexibility  of  the  school  arrangements 
provides  for  a  high  degree  of  social  organization,  this  kind  of 
organization  and  the  wide  variety  of  materials  also  provide  for 
individual  differences  in  ability  and  development. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  materials  with  a  brief  description 
of  their  use. 

Patty  Hill  blocks.  This  is  a  set  of  building  blocks  planned  by 
Professor  Hill,  of  Teachers  College,  and  now  on  sale  at  A. 
Schoenhut  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  set  is  made  up  of  blocks  in 
various  lengths  and  suflicient  in  size  and  number  to  make 
possible  the  construction  of  such  houses  as  can  be  entered  and 
used  by  the  children.  These  blocks  have  proved  one  of  the  most 
popular  materials,  especially  with  the  boys.  They  stimulate 
social  organization  as  well  as  construction.  When  five  or  ten 
children  are  working  on  the  same  project  there  is  great  need  of 
organization.  In  these  spontaneous  groups  the  children  put 
forth  all  the  ability  they  have  to  organize  and  are  helped  out  by 
guidance  and  direction  from  the  teacher. 

Carpenter^ s  tools  and  wood.  The  children  are  provided  with  a 
work-bench,  hammers,  saws  (both  rip  and  cross-cut),  plane, 
brace  and  bit,  nails  and  boards.  The  wood  may  be  taken  from 
odds  and  ends,  such  as  discarded  boxes.  The  first  response  to 
this  material  is  experiment  and  manipulation  for  its  own  sake, 
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but  after  the  possibilities  are  known  simple  construction  begins. 
The  purpose  in  using  this  medium  thus  becomes  larger  in  the 
sense  that  it  includes  several  activities  in  the  realization  of  the 
end.  The  end  which  the  children  desire  is  also  further  removed 
and  the  consequent  benefits  of  continued  effort  are  increasingly 
obtained.  Interest  in  the  past  year  has  centered  in  aeroplanes, 
submarines,  and  army  trucks.  While  the  wood  work  goes  on 
in  the  classroom  the  children  have  access  to  the  manual-training 
room  and  are  free  to  go  there  for  special  material  which  they  may 
need  or  for  help  from  the  manual-training  teacher  in  carrying  out 
their  problems. 

Sewing  material.  There  are  a  great  many  situations  in  the  life 
of  children  which  necessitate  sewing:  for  example,  the  dressing 
of  dolls,  making  of  costumes  for  a  play,  curtains  for  windows  of 
play-houses,  bags  for  knitting  and  marbles,  etc.  In  order  to 
meet  this  need  white  and  colored  cambric  in  five-  or  six-yard 
lengths  are  provided.  When  a  child  has  a  sewing  project  he  goes 
to  the  cupboard,  chooses  the  color  he  likes  best  or  which  is  most 
suitable,  and  cuts  off  as  much  goods  as  is  necessary.  Sharp's 
number  3  needles  have  proved  very  satisfactory  for  children 
of  this  age,  for  they  are  large  enough  to  be  easily  handled  and 
threaded  by  the  children  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
fine  enough  for  the  most  exact  sewing  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Paints  and  crayolas.  Each  child  has  his  own  individual  paint 
box  and  crayon  box  which  he  keeps  in  his  locker  and  for  which  he 
is  personally  responsible.  Whenever  he  wishes  he  may  use  this 
material  for  the  purpose  of  experimentation  with  color  or  to 
express  his  ideas  in  graphic  form  or  for  applied  decoration. 
Much  of  his  decoration  is  done  in  connection  with  his  clay  prod- 
ucts. Individual  suggestions  are  given  by  the  teacher  or  other 
children  and  from  time  to  time  meetings  are  held  for  the  purpose 
of  general  criticism.  The  art  supervisor  is  often  present  at  these 
meetings  and  helps  greatly  in  raising  the  standards. 

Clay.  A  covered  jar  of  clay  ready  for  use  is  always  kept  in 
the  room.  Because  of  its  plasticity  and  the  ease  with  which  a 
product  is  obtained,  it  is  a  universal  favorite  with  all  children. 
Some  of  their  products,  such  as  marbles  and  dishes,  satisfy  their 
own  play  needs,  and  others,  as  bowls  and  paper-weights,  make 
useful  and  attractive  gifts  for  their  parents.    For  further  stimu- 
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lation  in  either  ideas  or  technique  the  children  are  taken  to  visit 
the  pottery  room  in  Teachers  College.  They  come  back  from 
such  a  visit  enriched  with  new  ideas  and  with  a  much  higher 
standard  of  achievement. 

Cotton  roving  and  worsteds.  These  materials  are  used  in  place 
of  the  paper  weaving  mats  which  formerly  were  to  be  found  in 
the  traditional  first  grade.  The  special  value  of  this  material 
is  that  children  can  make  real  things  which  have  actual  value 
in  their  play  life,  such  as  hammocks  and  caps  for  their  dolls, 
and  rugs  for  their  play  houses,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
introduced  to  a  real  industrial  process.  When  children  are 
interested  in  this  occupation  visits  are  made  to  the  textile  rooms 
in  Teachers  College  where  they  are  shown  many  different  kinds 
of  looms  and  the  weaving  of  real  rugs. 

Physical  exercise  material.  One  room  is  provided  with  an 
athletic  climbing  rope  and  another  with  a  swing.  Besides  these 
there  are  horse  reins  and  balls  to  stimulate  activity.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  child  leave  a  piece  of  work  on  which 
he  has  been  concentrating  for  a  long  time  and  go  over  to  the 
rope  and  climb  to  the  ceiling  several  times  and  then  go  back  to 
his  less  strenuous  project.  The  building  blocks,  however, 
stimulate  much  good  bodily  activity,  such  as  climbing  in  and  out 
of  houses,  lifting  boards,  and  beading  the  bodies  to  the  floor  in 
picking  up  blocks.  A  twenty-minute  period  is  enjoyed  every 
day  in  the  school  gymnasium,  where  the  children  have  access  to 
the  physical  equipment  or  have  rhythm  or  games  under  the 
direction  of  the  classroom  or  gymnasium  teacher. 

Piano  and  victrola.  The  piano  is  used  to  accompany  the 
children  in  singing.  The  victrola  introduces  them  to  the  best 
music  and  stimulates  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  music. 
They  also  come  to  know  the  best  musical  artists. 

Measurement.  In  this  is  included  a  large  thermometer,  scales 
for  weighing  liquid  measures,  foot-rule  and  yard-stick,  and  a 
clock.  These  measures  are  not  necessarily  used  in  connection 
with  some  organized  play  such  as  'store',  but  are  accessible  at 
all  times  so  that  they  may  be  handled  and  experimented  with. 
By  this  experimentation  the  children  learn  the  possibilities  of 
the  measures  and  know  when  and  how  to  use  them  when  an 
occasion  arises. 
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Number  material  includes  games  like  ring  toss,  dominoes,  and 
bean  bag,  and  the  other  material  to  which  number  is  incidental, 
like  the  measures.  These  show  the  children  the  need  of  and  give 
them  experience  with  numbers,  which  should  be  a  basis  for  the 
work  in  abstract  number.  The  ordering  of  the  school  lunch  and 
similar  situations  are  utilized  for  the  same  purpose. 

Nature  material  includes  plants,  goldfish,  a  bird,  window 
boxes,  and  an  occasional  visiting  pet,  such  as  a  rabbit.  These 
give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  have  first-hand  experiences 
with  nature,  which  lead  to  interest  in  and  desire  for  further 
scientific  information.  Specialists  in  the  College  are  sometimes 
called  in  to  give  this  information. 

A  typewriter  with  large  type  is  at  the  service  of  the  children 
for  writing  their  stories  and  for  printing  directions  which  are 
needed  in  carrying  out  projects. 

Price  and  sign  markers  satisfy  the  first  need  for  communicating 
simple  ideas  in  connection  with  play.  Early  in  the  year  this 
kind  of  need  comes  out  before  the  children  can  write,  while  they 
are  working  on  the  play-house,  or  in  making  such  signs  as  "Stop, 
Look,  Listen"  or  "Danger." 

Housekeeping  materials.  A  small  broom,  dust-pan,  mop,  dust- 
cloth,  wash-tub,  and  washboard  give  the  children  an  opportunity 
to  meet  the  actual  housekeeping  demands  of  the  classroom. 

Reading  material.  In  each  room  there  is  a  children's  library. 
Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  read  and  to  provide  proper 
material  to  satisfy  this  desire.  The  library  also  contains  books 
to  be  read  to  children  to  introduce  them  to  the  best  literature 
which  meets  their  particular  interest  at  this  time. 


III.  by  Leslie  Brooks.  Frederick  Wame  and  Co. 


PICTURE   BOOKS 

* 

Three  Little  Pigs 

Johnny  Crow's  Garden 

Johnny  Crow's  Party 

Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence 

The  Farmer's  Boy  [   111.  by  Caldecott.   Frederick  Warne  and  Co. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts 

Cinderella  Picture  Book 

The  Fairy  Ship  ,  111.    by   Walter   Crane.     John   Lane 

This  Little  Pig  went  to  Market    I  and  Co. 

Goody  Two  Shoes  Picture  Book 
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BOOKS  TO  BE   READ  BY  CHILDREN 

Elson  Runkel  Primer.    Scott,  Foresman  and  Co. 

Child's  Worid  Primer  and  First  Reader.    B.  F.  Johnson  Co.  (Richmond). 

Story  Hour  Readers.    Coe  and  Christie.    American  Book  Co. 

Cherry  Tree  Children 

Bunny  Rabbit's  Diary  •  Blaisdell.    Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

Twilight  Stories 

The  Browne  Readers.    Ginn  and  Co. 

Literary  Readers.    Young  and  Field.    Ginn  and  Co. 

Free  and  Treadwell  Readers.    Rowe,  Peterson  and  Co. 

Barnes  Readers.    A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Merrill  Primer.    Dyer  and  Brady.    Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Under  the  Blue  Sky.    Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

That's  Why  Stories   1  ^  ^  -.  ^,  ,  ^     /t>  x 

P  , .     £         A  ^  /  C.  T.  Bryce.    Newson  and  Co.  (Boston) 

S     h        t  rh*lH        I  ^^^v^r*    Rand,  McNally  and  Co. 

Beatrix  Potter  Books.    M.  A.  Donohue  and  Co. 
Tales  and  Tags.    A.  J.  Latham.    Alfred  Knopf. 

BOOKS   READ  TO  CHILDREN 

Hansel  and  Gretel. 

Black  Beauty.    Fred.  Stokes  Co. 

A  Child's  Book  of  Stories.    Arr.  by  Penrhyn  Coussens.    Du  (field  and  Co. 

Peter  and  Wendy.    Barrie.    Charles  Scribher's  Sons. 

Slovenly  Peter.    John  Winston  Co.  (Philadelphia.) 

Joan  d'Arc.    M.  Boutet  de  Monvel. 

Wonder  Book.    Hawthorne.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Jungle  Book  (selected  parts)   1  ,,.  ,.         ^     ^       ^ 

Just-So  Stories.  /^•P'^"^-    Century  Co. 

Wilderness  Babies.    Swartz.    Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts.    Abbie  F.  Brown. 

Happy  Prince.    Oscar  Wilde.    Brentanos. 

Mother  West  Wind  Stories.    Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse.    Stevenson.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Poems.    Eugene  Field. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin.     George  MacDonald.     J.  B.  Lippincott 

and  Co. 
Why  the  Chimes  Rang.    Raymond  Alden.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
Nonsense  Book.    Exlward  Lear.    Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.    Mulock.    J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 
Peter  Poor. 
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Besides  the  materials  described  above,  which  are  actually 
present  in  the  room,  there  are  other  school  materials  which  are 
accessible  for  use  in  the  First  Grade,  among  these  being  the 
stereopticon  and  reflectoscope.  Each  room  is  equipped  with  a 
curtain  and  dark  shades  and  whenever  desirable  the  machine 
and  operator  are  called  in.  The  stereopticon  and  reflectoscope 
are  especially  valuable  because  they  introduce  the  children  to  a 
much  larger  environment  than  the  four  walls  of  his  schoolroom. 
This  past  year  we  have  all  been  interested  in  the  whole  world, 
and  by  means  of  foreign  post  cards  we  were  able  to  learn  more 
about  these  much  talked  of  places. 

But  foreign  countries  did  not  receive  all  the  attention.  One 
child  who  had  been  taken  on  a  trip  to  California  came  back  with 
post  cards  of  his  trip  and  gave  a  travelogue.  This  stimulated 
other  children  to  collect  interesting  pictures  of  places  and 
events,  and  nine  such  entertainments  followed.  The  children's 
interest  in  this  has  stimulated  the  teachers  to  make  permanent 
collections  of  pictures  with  which  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  children  for  such  information. 

This  descriptive  enumeration  of  available  materials  is  not  of 
itself  intended  to  indicate  the  wealth  of  activities  generated  by 
them.  Further  activities  are  seen  in  the  account  of  the  two  days 
given  by  Mrs.  Meadowcroft.  To  present  a  yet  more  adequate 
picture  it  seems  worth  while  to  give  the  outline  of  a  single  project 
involving  one  of  these  materials.  One  child  conceived  the 
purpose  of  building  a  firehouse  with  a  large  set  of  blocks.  At 
once  a  spontaneous  group  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  idea. 
Everybody  began  to  take  blocks  from  the  box  and  build  accord- 
ing to  his  own  plan.  There  was  much  confusion  and  very  little 
building.  Here  was  a  situation  which  demanded  organization; 
and,  since  children  if  given  an  opportunity  do  have  some  ability 
to  organize,  the  attempt  was  made.  In  this  case  two  children 
were  stimulated  by  the  confusion  to  try  to  meet  the  situation. 
The  result  was  little  building,  continued  confusion,  and  almost  a 
fight.  At  this  point  the  teacher  saw  that  the  attempts  of  the 
children  to  organize  were  about  to  fail,  so  she  called  a  meeting 
of  all  builders  at  which  she  presided.  All  parties  concerned  with 
or  interested  in  the  disagreement  were  allowed  to  state  their 
views  of  the  question.    The  fact  was  finally  brought  out  that 
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there  were  two  leaders  trying  to  work  on  the  same  project. 
The  matter  was  put  to  a  vote  and  the  leader  with  the  most 
followers  was  chosen.  The  other  candidate  for  leadership  became 
a  very  intelligent  participant  and  the  building  of  the  firehouse 
proceeded. 

Finally  the  building  was  complete;  but  the  activity  did  not  end 
here,  for  the  building  had  real  value  to  the  children.  Just  as 
soon  as  they  began  to  use  it,  that,  is  as  soon  as  they  began  to  play 
fireman,  they  found  that  the  building  alone  was  not  enough. 
They  needed  a  hook-and-ladder  wagon.  The  next  day,  instead  of 
going  back  to  the  firehouse  the  group  divided  into  two  small 
groups,  one  giving  its  attention  to  the  making  of  a  hook-and- 
ladder  wagon  with  real  ladders,  the  other  installing  a  fire-alarm 
system.  A  bell  in  the  firehouse  was  connected  with  fire-alarm 
box  in  the  comer  of  the  room  by  means  of  wires  and  pulleys. 
The  pupils  had  to  be  informed  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  system 
in  case  of  fire ;  so  the  typewriter  was  called  into  service  to  print  the 
following:  "Pull  the  string  three  times  to  ring  the  bell."  This 
was  nailed  to  the  alarm  box.  Other  signs  followed:  "Firebox," 
"Danger,"  "Keep  away  from  the  door,"  and  so  on.  The  sign 
marker  came  into  use  in  this  connection. 

As  this  building  was  constructed  at  Christmas,  it  had  to  be 
trimmed  in  keeping  with  the  season.  The  dramatic  play  devel- 
oped along  with  this  project  involved  the  use  and  organization 
of  related  knowledge.  This  included  the  cause  and  prevention 
of  fires,  the  city  fire  laws,  what  to  do  in  case  of  fire,  the  alarm, 
the  escape,  putting  the  fire  out,  what  to  do  when  the  room  fills 
with  smoke,  and  so  on.  This  project  with  its  outgrowth  lasted 
for  a  period  of  five  weeks,  all  the  children  in  the  room  taking  some 
part  in  its  development. 

By  these  materials  and  stimuli,  then,  and  by  many  others  of 
which  these  are  typical,  are  the  children  of  the  three  first  grades 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School  being  educated  through  the  stimula- 
tion and  selective  direction  of  their  natural  tendencies  to  activity. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION 

OF  POOR  SPELLERS 

By  LETA  S.  HOLLINGWORTH 
Anittaat  Profenor  of  Education.  Tettchera  CoUece 

It  is  virtually  impossible  for  an  educated  adult,  whose  spelling 
habits  have  long  ago  become  automatic,  to  reconstruct  from 
introspection  the  long,  difficult,  and  complex  processes  through 
which  he  passed  in  learning  to  communicate  by  means  of  correctly 
spelled  words.  Such  an  adult  may  gain  some  idea  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  spelling  process  by  confronting  himself  with  the 
task  of  learning  to  spell  and  write  words  upside  down  and 
backwards,  but  even  so  the  experience  of  the  child  is  far  from 
duplicated. 

In  casting  about  for  material  from  which  to  elaborate  the 
analysis  of  spelling,  upon  which  the  psychological  examination 
of  poor  spellers  must  be  based,  it  is  found  that  two  main  sources 
of  information  are  available.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  make 
controlled  observations  of  children  of  various  ages,  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  forming  the  bonds  involved  in  spelling. 
In  the  second  place,  we  may  observe  experimentally  the  behavior 
of  those  neurological  cases,  which  are  characterized  by  selective 
loss  or  enfeeblement  of  bonds  once  well  established. 

Such  observations  teach  us  that  the  aspect  of  linguistic  attain- 
ment, which  we  call  spellings  is  by  no  means  a  simple  process, 
consisting  merely  in  the  functioning  of  a  single  bond  or  kind  of 
bonds  between  a  given  stimulus  and  a  given  response.  The 
process  of  learning  to  communicate  by  means  of  correctly  spelled 
words  ordinarily  involves  the  formation  of  a  series  of  bonds 
approximately  as  follows: 

(i)  An  object,  act,  quality,  relation,  etc.,  is  'bound'  to  a  certain 
sound,  which  has  often  been  ref)eated  while  the  object  is  pointed  at,  the 
act  performed,  etc.  In  order  that  the  bond  may  become  definitely 
established,  it  is  necessary  (a)  that  the  individual  should  be  able  to 
identify  in  consciousness  the  object,  act,  quality,  etc.,  and  (b)  that  he 
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should  be  able  to  recollect  the  particular  vocal  sounds  which  have  been 
associated  therewith. 

(2)  The  sound  (word)  becomes  'bound*  with  performance  of  the  very 
complex  muscular  act  necessary  for  articulating  it. 

(3)  Certain  printed  or  written  symbols,  arbitrarily  chosen,  visually 
representing  sound  combinations,  become  'bound'  (a)  with  the  recognized 
objects,  acts,  etc.,  and  (jb)  with  their  vocal  representatives,  so  that  when 
these  symbols  are  presented  to  sight,  the  word  can  be  uttered  by  the 
perceiving  individual.  This  is  what  we  should  call  ability  'to  read*  the 
word. 

(4)  The  separate  symbols  (letters)  become  associated  with  each  other  in 
the  proper  sequence,  and  have  the  effect  of  calling  each  other  up  to 
consciousness  in  the  prescribed  order.  When  this  has  taken  place  we 
say  that  the  individual  can  spell  orally. 

(5)  The  child  by  a  slow,  voluntary  process  'binds'  the  visual  perception 
of  the  separate  letters  with  the  muscular  movements  of  arm,  hand,  and 
fingers  necessary  to  copy  the  word. 

(6)  The  child  'binds*  the  representatives  in  consciousness  of  the 
visual  symbols  with  the  motor  responses  necessary  to  produce  the  written 
word  spontaneously,  at  pleasure. 

This  analysis  may  not  be  exhaustive,  but  it  provides  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  construct  a  scheme  for  the  psychological 
examination  of  poor  spellers.  Obviously,  poor  spelling  may  be 
due  to  one  or  another  of  quite  diflferent  defects,  or  to  a  combina- 
tion of  several  defects.  In  an  ability  so  complex  as  this  there  is 
opportunity  for  the  occurrence  of  a  great  variety  of  deficiencies. 
In  any  particular  case  the  underlying  cause  can  be  discovered 
only  by  means  of  a  psychological  examination  covering  the 
various  mental  processes  involved.  The  following  outline  is 
based  on  experimental  teaching  done  at  Teachers  College  during 
the  academic  year  1916-1917.^ 

I.  Poor  spelling  may  be  due  to  sensory  defects,  either  of  the 
ear  or  of  the  eye.  If  sounds  are  indistinct,  or  visual  stimuli  are 
vague  or  distorted,  the  bonds  involving  these  sensations  will  be 
difficult  to  form.  Thus  tests  of  auditory  and  visual  acuity  must 
be  given.  If  any  sensory  defect  is  revealed,  it  should  be  corrected, 
if  it  is  corrigible.  The  necessary  tests  are  described  by  authors 
of  clinical  manuals. 

1  Hollingworth.  L.S..  and  Winford.  C.A..  Th4  PsyckOoiy  qf  Special  Disability  in  SpMing. 
Teachers  College  Contributioni  to  EducaUon.  No.  88.  19x8. 
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2.  The  quality  of  general  intelligence  must  be  determined. 
Failure  to  spell  may  be  simply  one  manifestation  of  general 
intellectual  weakness.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  general 
intelligence  scales  is  to  be  used.  The  Stanford  Revision  of  the 
Binet-Simon  Scale  is  used  by  the  present  writer. 

When  we  have  excluded  sensory  defects  and  general  intellectual 
deficiency  from  the  picture,  there  remain  the  following  possible 
causes  of  difficulty: 

3.  The  bonds  which  are  described  in  our  analysis  under 
(2)  may  be  inadequately  or  incorrectly  developed.  This  would 
be  faulty  pronunciation.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  prolific 
cause  of  poor  spelling.  Such  errors  as  *a-f-t-e-r-w-o-o-d-s'  for 
'afterwards*,  'w-h-e-n-t*  for  'went',  'p-r-e-h-a-p-s'  for  'perhaps', 
and  'f-a-r-t-h-e-r'  for  'father',  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 
In  our  observations  on  poor  spellers  we  found  such  errors  by  the 
score,  and  discovered  that  the  words  were  pronounced  as  spelled. 
Thus  the  poor  speller  should  be  tested  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words  which  he  misspells.     It  may  be  that  drill  in  correct 

rronunciation  is  what  is  needed  in  order  to  improve  his  spelling. 
Faulty  pronunciation  may  itself  be  due  to  various  causes. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  doubtless  arises  from  false  auditory 
perception,  as  in  such  misspellings  as  'hares  breath'  for  'hair's 
breadth',  or  'Mail  Brothers'  for  'Mayo  Brothers*.  In  other 
cases  it  arises  from  inability  to  articulate  properly,  as  with  children 
who  stammer  or  lisp,  or  have  nasal  obstructions. 

4.  It  may  be  that  the  weakness  lies  in  the  formation  of  bonds, 
which  we  have  noted  in  our  analysis  under  (3).  The  formation  of 
these  bonds  involves  visual  perception,  .which  we  found  to  be  of 
first-rate  importance  in  spelling.  It  has  been  known  for  some 
time  that  in  reading,  perceptual  factors  play  a  chief  r61e.  We 
discovered  that  among  poor  spellers  error  is  not  distributed  at 
random,  but  follows  certain  laws.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  shorten  words  slightly  in  misspdling  them; 
the  influence  of  any  letter  over  error  varies  greatly  with  the 
position  of  the  letter  in  the  word ;  the  first  half  of  a  word  has  a 
very  great  advantage  over  the  last  half.  From  these  and  other 
facts  it  is  apparent  that  weaknesses  in  visual  perception  contrib- 
ute to  the  failures  of  many  poor  spellers.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  such  is  the  case  with  any  particular  child,  it  will  be 
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necessary  to  make  an  analysis  of  his  work,  to  see  whether  his 
errors  reveal  perceptual  weaknesses.  If  a  child  can  spell  the 
first  halves  of  words  correctly,  but  does  not  spell  the  last  halves 
correctly,  or  if  he  learns  to  spell  the  tops  of  words  correctly, 
but  cannot  spell  the  bottoms  of  them,  the  remedy  is  to  bring 
about  readjustments  of  attention,  whereby  he  will  look  at  those 
portions  of  words,  which  formerly  he  failed,  unconsciously,  to  see. 

5.  Poor  spelling  may  be  due  to  sheer  failure  to  remember — 
failure  to  retain  impressions  which  were  originally  clearly  and 
correctly  perceived.  This  may  mean  simply  that  the  child 
requires  an  unusually  large  number  of  repetitions  before  he  can 
form  the  bonds  described  under  (4)  in  our  analysis;  or  it  may 
be  that  his  memory  span  is  abnormally  short  and  that  he  cannot 
easily  associate  more  than  three  or  four  elements  together  as  a 
unitary  sequence.  Tests  of  memory  span  for  various  kinds  of 
materials  should  be  instituted  in  order  to  gain  light  on  this 
point.  If  it  appears  that  his  performance  is  decidedly  below 
the  normal  for  his  age,  especially  when  the  material  is  letters, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  too  brief  memory  span  is  probably 
playing  a  part  in  his  difficulties.  This  could  be  checked  up  further 
by  an  analysis  of  his  spelling,  to  see  to  what  extent  he  spells 
short  words  correctly,  but  misspells  longer  words.  In  cases  where 
the  memory  span  is  brief,  emphasis  upon  syllabication,  prefixes, 
suffixes,  and  other  short  units  should  be  helpful.  The  child 
might  be  able  to  remember  three  syllables  of  three  letters  each, 
but  might  be  totally  unable  to  retain  one  word  of  nine  letters. 
Psychologically  these  two  tasks  are  very  diflferent  indeed. 

6.  Smedley  suggested  years  ago  that  there  might  be  a  'rational 
element*  in  spelling,  whereby  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words 
would  contribute  to  the  correct  spelling  of  them,  in  and  of  itself. 
Bonds  involving  meaning  are  considered  in  our  analysis  under  (i). 
In  our  experimental  work  we  found  that  children  produce 
many  Aiore  misspellings  in  writing  words  of  the  meaning  of  which 
they  are  ignorant  or  uncertain,  than  they  produce  in  writing 
words  the  meaning  of  which  they  know.  Hence  it  is  of  interest 
to  test  the  child  for  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  which  he 
misspells.  It  is  necessary  to  find  out  whether  the  words  which 
trouble  him  are  in  his  vocabulary.  It  may  be  that  the  mis- 
spellings which  he  produces  are  without  content  to  him.    Surely 
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it  IS  conceivable  that  the  absence  of  a  concept  might  detract  from 
success  in  arranging  the  garment  in  which  it  should  be  clad. 

7.  Motor  awkwardness  and  incodrdination  may  contribute  to 
poor  spelling.  Here  are  involved  the  bonds  discussed  by  us 
under  (5)  and  (6).  In  written  spelling  (with  which  education  is 
chiefly  concerned,  since  there  is  but  little  use  for  oral  spelling 
in  practical  life),  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  know  what  symbols 
are  required,  but  to  execute  them  successfully,  with  arm,  hand, 
and  fingers.  Here  we  must  have  recourse  to  motor  tests  for 
steadiness,  coordination,  and  speed  of  voluntary  movement. 
Occasionally  one  finds  a  child  who  does  much  better  at  oral 
spelling  than  he  does  at  written  spelling.  In  such  cases  improve- 
ment in  handwriting  is  what  is  needed,  either  in  rate  or  in 
quality.  A  slow  writer  may  misspell  many  words  if  he  attempts 
to  hurry. 

8.  In  the  course  of  our  observation  we  perceived  that  many 
of  the  mistakes  of  poor  spellers  are  simply  lapses.  These  are 
errors  committed  by  children  who  "know  better,"  who  can 
correct  the  mistake  spontaneously  as  soon  as  attention  is  called 
to  it.  There  are  wide  individual  differences  in  the  liability  to 
lapse.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  remedial  measures  may  be 
taken  to  improve  those  whose  disability  is  due  largely  to  lapsing, 
since  lapses  are  not  only  involuntary,  but  for  the  most  part 
unconscious;  there  is  no  awareness  of  them  until  their  primary 
memory  has  been  lost. 

One  might  suggest  tentatively  that  children  who  show  this 
tendency  in  marked  degree  should  be  trained  to  lay  aside  for  a 
few  minutes  all  written  communications;  then  to  take  up  their 
work  and  look  carefully  at  each  word  in  order  to  correct  all 
lapses.  It  is  not  known  experimentally  how  long  an  interval 
must  elapse  in  order  that  writing  may  "get  cold,"  so  that  lapses 
may  be  detected  by  the  author  of  them.  A  few  minutes  will 
probably  suffice. 

9.  Transfer  of  habits  previously  acquired  is  occasionally  the 
cause  of  misspelling.  We  found,  for  example,  one  poor  speller 
who  had  previously  learned  in  a  phonetic  language.  He  carried 
over  this  habit  into  English  spelling,  and  it  was  very  difficult 
for  him  to  adjust  himself.  The  possible  existence  of  such  an 
influence  is  to  be  determined  by  taking  the  child's  school  history. 
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10.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  errors  of  a  child  are 
largely  of  one  particular  kind.  Such  idiosyncrasies  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  case  of  a  child  who  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
add  final  *e*  to  all  words;  and  by  the  case  of  another  who  was 
addicted  to  intrusive  consonants,  especially  'm'  and  *n*.  These 
idiosyncrasies  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  their  source  in  every 
case  by  a  patient  analysis  of  the  mental  contents  of  the  child. 
The  cause  of  error  will  be  different  in  every  case.  It  is  impossible 
to  generalize  about  idiosyncrasies. 

11.  After  all  of  the  foregoing  factors  have  been  considered, 
there  still  remains  the  possibility  that  the  failure  to  learn  is  due 
wholly  or  partially  to  temperamental  traits — indifference, 
carelessness,  lack  of  motivation,  distaste  for  intellectual  drudgery. 
English  spelling  calls  largely  for  rote  learning.  .  It  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  the  formation  of  thousands  of  specific  bonds, 
arbitrarily  prescribed.  Its  pursuit  is  extremely  tedious  at  best. 
Thus  many  children  will  be  temperamentally  ill  adapted  to 
become  good  spellers. 

Disability  in  spelling  may  result  from  any  one  of  the  defects 
which  we  have  outlined,  or  from  any  combination  of  two  or  more 
of  them.  It  is  apparent  that  the  psychological  examination  of  a 
poor  speller  is  neither  a  brief  nor  a  simple  task.  The  direct 
examination  of  the  individual  should  furthermore  be  supple- 
mented by  a  family  history,  a  developmental  history,  and  a  school 
history.  In  some  cases  special  defect  in  spelling  appears  to  be 
hereditary.  Stephenson*,  for  instance,  has  reported  six  cases  of 
inability  to  read  and  spell,  which  occurred  in  three  generations 
of  one  family.  In  some  of  our  own  cases  relatives  have  been 
affected  with  linguistic  disabilities. 

A  developmental  history  will  reveal  whether  the  child  was 
backward  in  speech,  whether  he  has  or  has  had  any  speech 
deff cts,  and  whether  he  has  been  affected  by  any  illness  that 
might  conceivably  have  produced  localized  lesions  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  or  have  affected  linguistic  ability  in  any  other 
way.  One  of  our  cases,  for  example,  had  suffered  a  paralysis  of 
the  soft  palate  following  diphtheria,  which  had  for  some  time 
interfered  with  articulation.    Another  had  a  history  of  having 

*  Stephenson,  S.,  "Six  Caaes  of  Congenital  Word-Blindness  Affecting  Three  Generations  of 
One  Family,*  Opthalmoscope,  August,  1907. 
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been  tongue  tied  till  he  was  eight  years  old.  Such  facts  may  be 
of  considerable  interest  in  a  given  case. 

A  school  history  is  essential  in  order  to  determine  whether 
progress  in  school  subjects  other  than  spelling  has  been  normal, 
whether  learning  in  a  language  other  than  English  has  taken 
place,  and  whether  the  disability  has  operated  to  cause  general 
retardation  in  school  status. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the  difficulty  is 
always  remediable  when  located.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there 
exist  cases  where  the  necessary  bonds  cannot  all  be  formed,  even 
with  the  maximum  of  practice  and  effort.  Experimental  teach- 
ing has  not  yet  been  undertaken  to  an  extent  which  would  give 
the  answer  to  the  question.  In  those  rare  cases  where  the  dis- 
ability is  very  extreme,  in  a  child  of  good  general  capacity,  it  is 
probably  wise  to  make  some  special  provision  for  oral  recitation 
and  examination  and  thus  to  allow  the  child  to  make  progress  in 
school,  rather  than  to  keep  him  back  year  after  year  on  account 
of  his  disability. 
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Introduction 

The  growth  of  nations  has  been  the  conspicuous  political 
feature  of  modern  times,  and  the  problems  of  the  relation  of 
education  to  this  development  have  become  obvious  during  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  earliest  stage  of  political  development  occurred  with  the 
fixing  of  tribal  groups  in  a  definite  habitat.  The  earliest  form  of 
this  was  the  city  state  with  its  environing  dependencies.  These 
early  states  looked  upon  all  other  groups  as  hostile  and  unworthy 
of  existence,  except  as  they  became  subordinated.  This  incor- 
poration was  usually  accomplished  by  force,  which  process 
tended  to  destroy  the  distinctive  cultural  features  of  the  minor 
groups.  In  other  words,  the  groups  expanding  by  military  power 
led  by  dynastic  ability  and  ambition  looked  upon  political  organ- 
ization as  all-inclusive.  With  the  Roman  Empire  this  tendency 
became  substantially  a  reality.  With  the  Christianization  of 
the  Roman  Empire  the  ecclesiastical  ideal  and  pretention  paral- 
leled the  political  one  and  both  became  coterminous  with  civili- 
zation. This  belief  in  the  universal  scope  of  political  organization 
constituted  in  form  the  world's  political  theory  long  after  the 
actual  conditions  were  changed.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire 
which  expressed  this  theory  in  the  early  modem  period  was  only 
destroyed  by  Napoleon  in  1804.  The  chief  force  in  rendering 
this  organization  a  mere  form  was  that  of  growing  nationalism. 

From  very  early  days  certain  groups,  especially  the  English, 
had  grown  up  in  isolation.    Over  these  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 

*  This  syllabus  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  may  be  purchased  for  class  use 
from  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College.  m 
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had  possessed  only  the  most  nebulous  authority.  From  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  both  the  English  and  the  French 
groups,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  German  and  Italian,  through 
internal  conflict,  developed  a  local  consciousness  which  more 
and  more  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  each  group.  The  orig- 
inal tribal  groups  which  had  entered  into  the  composition  of  these 
dawning  national  groups  were  marked  by  distinct  racial  char- 
acteristics. Through  internal  conflicts,  through  migration,  through 
conquest  and  the  merging  of  conqueror  and  conquered,  in  time 
these  developing  national  groups  came  to  represent  the  accom- 
plished amalgamation  of  many  tribal  or  racial  strains.  In  fact, 
the  strongest  of  these  early  nationalities,  the  English  and  French, 
represented  the  fusion  of  most  diverse  elements. 

Thus  early  became  distinct  the  three  great  factors  determining 
modern  nationalities,  namely,  blood  relationship  or  race,  habitat 
or  geographical  environment,  and  culture.  Culture  in  this  sense  i 
means  common  ideals,  common  traditions,  habits  and  aspira-/ 
tions.  A  number  of  other  specific  characteristics  are  often  urged ' 
as  essential  to  nationality,  such  as  common  language,  common 
religion,  common  laws,  but  there  is  no  one  characteristic  except 
that  of  a  common  culture  which  may  be  posited  but  what  excep- 
tions may  be  found.  The  one  most  commonly  given,  that  of 
race,  cannot  be  accepted,  for  every  European  nation  represents  a 
great  mixture,  and  the  United  States  has  become  the  greatest 
mixture  of  all.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  such  great  admixture 
of  racial  groups  be  made  an  essential,  for  there  are  illustrations 
of  the  opposite  as  in  the  case  of  Japan.  A  compact  habitat  is  a 
usual  characteristic,  but  there  are  exceptions  as  in  the  case  of 
Greece,  now  struggling  for  national  realization,  or  that  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  common  language 
is  an  essential,  for  there  is  the  case  of  Switzerland  with  its  three 
languages.  Common  religion,  for  a  period  believed  to  be  essen- 
tial, was  responsible  for  the  many  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries;  but  strong  national  states  have  developed 
in  spite  of  internal  differences  of  religious  belief.  Common  laws 
cannot  be  held  as  essential  for  federal  states  are  based  on  the 
recognition  of  a  diversity  of  laws. 

Modern  history  since  the  fifteench  century  has  been  essen- 
tially the  story  of  the  struggle  for  national  realization.    This  long 
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struggle  has  brought  a  growing  recognition  that  a  common  cul-  / 
ture,  that  composite  of  common  habits,  ideals  and  purposes,  is 
the  one  essential  characteristic  of  nationality.  Most  modem  * 
wars,  especially  of  Europe,  have  been  caused  by  the  violation  of 
this  principle.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the  nineteenth 
century  because  most  international  settlements,  particularly 
those  made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  181 6  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  in  1878,  resulted  in  gross  violations  of  that  prin- 
ciple, in  favor  of  other  principles  usually  based  on  arbitrary  force. 
In  a  very  true  sense,  then,  the  great  war  is  but  a  readjustment  of 
the  evils  produced  by  the  imperfect  and  unjust  settlements  made 
at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  struggle. 

From  the  late  eighteenth  century  the  element  of  common  cul- 
ture has  become  the  dominating  one  in  the  conception  of  nation- 
ality. This  has  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  two  fundamental 
and  correlated  truths:  First,  common  culture  is  a  trait  which 
transcends  social,  religious,  and  economic  distinctions,  and  its 
recognition  transfers  the  seat  of  national  existence  from  dynas- 
ties or  bureaucratic  legal  institutions  supported  by  military  force  | 
to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Second,  the  discovery  was  made 
that  common  culture  was  an  artificial  product  and  could  be 
manufactured.  The  process  of  this  manufacture  is  by  education. 
From  one  point  of  view  then  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  period 
of  national  development,  working  towards  the  democratic  inter- 
pretation of  the  problem  of  nationality  and  using  education  as  a 
means. 

The  first  people  consciously  to  apply  this  method  of  education 
to  the  determination  of  nationality  was  the  German.  Beginning 
near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  even  earlier,  with 
special  groups,  and  after  1809  very  definitely  for  the  whole  group, 
this  people  before  the  Napoleonic  wars  organized  into  more  than 
one  hundred  independent '  nations  has  gradually  amalgamated 
into  one.  The  limitation  to  this  development  of  a  German  nation 
as  we  see  it  now  is  that  the  Germans  retained  along  with  this 
democratic  conception  of  nationality  the  old  dynastic  and 
predatory  one.  The  latter  has  now  been  eliminated,  in  part  at 
least,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  former  may  accomplish. 

Other  European  nations,  more  favorably  situated  in  regard  to 
other  factors  in  nationality,  or  relying  more  upon  the  older 
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interpretations  of  national  strength,  recognized  more  tardily  the 
importance  of  education  as  a  means  of  developing  national  unity 
and  power.  Even  the  United  States  has  depended  more  on 
geographical  environment,  racial  selection,  political  institutions 
and  common  language  than  upon  consciously  developed  cultural 
unity.  While  in  the  early  national  period  the  importance  of 
education  to  the  successful  workings  and  perpetuation  of  free 
institutions  was  commonly  recognized,  yet  a  wholly  individualis- ^  • 
tic  interpretation  of  education  was  practised. 
i  Practically  all  modern  nations  are  now  awake  to  the  fact  that 
education  is  the  most  potent  means  in  the  development  of  the 
essentials  of  nationality.  Education  is  the  means  by  which 
peoples  of  retarded  cultures  may  be  brought  rapidly  to  the  com- 
mon level.  Exlucation  is  the  means  by  which  small  or  weak 
nations  may  become  so  strong  through  their  cultural  strength 
and  achievements  that  their  place  in  the  political  world  may  be 
made  secure.  Education  is  the  means  by  which  nations,  strong 
in  the  strength  of  the  past,  may  go  through  the  perilous  transition 
to  the  modern  world,  as  has  Japan  and  as  will  Russia.  Education 
is  the  only  means  by  which  the  world  can  be  "made  safe"  for  the 
national  type  of  organization. 

Thus  the  history  of  nationality  during  the  nineteenth  century 
is  closely  bound  up  with  the  problems  of  education.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  education  of  the  present  may  find  an  interpreta- 
tion of  all  of  its  problems,  whether  of  purpose,  of  subject-matter, 
of  organization,  or  even  of  method  in  terms  of  nationality. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  practice  of  leading 
modern  nations  in  the  use  of  education  as  a  /actor  in  developing 
nationality. 

Paul  Monroe 


1.  The    French    Revolution:     Its    Educational    Promise 

AND  Achievement 

The  French  Revolution  (a)  destroyed  the  old  regime  of  abso- 
lute monarchy  and  class  privilege,  (6)  announced  a  liberal  pro- 
gram of  democracy,  (c)  achieved  much  less  than  universal  democ- 
racy, namely,  middle-class  participation  in  political  life,  and  (d) 
consolidated  national  feeling  in  France  and  brought  out  the 
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principle  of  a  citizen  army.  In  the  field  of  education  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  is  responsible  for  setting  forth  the  conception 
of  national  democratic  education  in  such  true  and  liberal  lines 
that  the  nineteenth  century  realized  almost  entirely  the  radical 
prophecies  of  the  late  eighteenth.  Owing  to  the  power  of  his- 
torical forces  and  current  political  and  economic  instability,  the 
educational  achievement  of  the  Revolution  was  much  less  than 
its.  promise. 

1.  Political  and  economic  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  the  Revolution. 

References:  Brief  accounts  are  to  be  had  in  the  following:  West,^  Modem 
History,  303-323;  Robinson,^  History  of  Western  Europe,  537-557;  Robinson 
and  Beard/  The  Devehpment  of  Western  Europe,  I,  203-223.  More  extended 
accounts  may  be  found  in  Hayes,^  A  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modem 
Europe,  \,  395-426,  449-461;  Mathews,^  The  French  Revolution,  i-iio;  The 
Cambridge  Modem  History,  VIII,  1-144;  Lowell,  The  Eve  of  the  French 
Revolution, 

2.  The  Estates  General  and  the  National  or  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  May  5,  1789-September  14,  1791. 

(a)  The  National  Assembly  abolished  the  old  system  of 
absolute  monarchy,  economic  restriction  and  class  privilege  and 
established  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy.  The  right  to 
vote  and  to  hold  office  was  limited  by  financial  considerations, 
thus  securing  the  political  supremacy  of  the  middle  class.  The 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  made  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  a  general  charter  of  democratic  rights. 

References:  Brief  accounts  in  West,  323-336;  Robinson,  561-573; 
Robinson  and  Beard,  I,  224-247.  More  extended  accounts  in  Hayes,  I,  464- 
486;  Mathews,  111-181;  Carnbridge  Modem  History,  VIII,  145-210. 

{b)  The  Constitution  of  1791  declared  for  a  universal  system  of 
education.  In  the  last  days  of  the  National  Assembly,  Talley- 
rand presented  a  bill  i>roviding  for  a  comprehensive  system  of 
public  instruction.  The  bill  may  be  regarded  as  moderate- 
liberal  in  tone  and  reflects  the  political  opinion  of  the  Assmbly. 

Sources:  Translation  of  extracts  from  Talleyrand's  Education  Bill  of 
1 79 1,  Bryson  Library. 

References:  Compayr^,  History  of  Pedagogy,  362-378;  Compayr^, 
Doctrines  de  I* Education  en  France,  II,  250-272;  Simon,  L* Instruction  Popu- 
laire  en  France,  3-21. 

1  All  later  references  to  this  work  are  indicated  only  by  the  name  of  the  author. 
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3.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  October  i,  1791-September 
21,  1792. 

(a)  Owing  to  the  activity  of  the  radical  elements  in  the  elections 
of  1 791  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  number  of  radicals 
in  the  legislative  body  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  radical  senti- 
ment in  France  at  large.  The  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  were 
also  greatly  influenced  by  the  activities  of  the  Parisian  mob  and 
this  increased  the  radical  tendencies  of  that  body.  Treason  with- 
in France  and  foreign  aggression  from  without,  with  both  of 
which  Louis  XVI  was  shown  or  was  thought  to  be  connected,  led 
to  his  deposition  and  the  automatic  downfall  of  the  constitution 
of  1791. 

References:  Brief  accounts  in  West,  336-347;  Robinson  and  Beard,  I, 
249-264.  More  extended  accounts  in  Hayes,  I,  486-500;  Mathews,  182-206; 
Cambridge  Modem  History,  VIII,  211-244. 

(b)  During  the  closing  days  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  a  bill 
providing  for  a  national  system  of  education  was  introduced  by 
Condorcet.  It  reflects  the  extreme  republicanism  of  the  Giron- 
dists. While  it  was  hardly  suitable  for  the  France  of  that  day,  it 
constitutes  a  prophecy,  surprisingly  accurate  in  many  of  its 
details,  of  the  provisions  for  universal  education  which  were  to 
become  the  actualities  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  As  a 
theory  of  democratic  education  it  has  substantial  validity  to-day. 

Sources:  Condorcet,  Rapport  et  Projet  de  DScret  sur  rOrganisation  GSnSral 
de  rinstruction  Publigue,  edited  by  Compayr6.  Translated  extracts  from  the 
same,  Bryson  Library. 

References:  Compayr6,  History  of  Pedagogy,  379-389;  Compayr^, 
Doctrines  de  V Education  en  France,  II,  273-290;  Simon,  V Instruction  Popu- 
laire  en  France,  21-35. 

4.  The  Convention,  September  22,  1792-October  26,  1795. 

(fl)  Again  the  radical  temper  of  the  leading  parties  of  the  Con- 
vention failed  to  represent  the  essential  conservatism  of  France. 
The  contest  for  control  between  the  two  radical  parties,  the  Gi- 
rondins  and  the  Mountain,  resulted  in  the  supremacy  of  the  latter. 
It  was  during  the  period  of  Montagnard  control  that  the  Terror 
was  established  as  the  government  of  France.  The  Mountain 
broke  up  into  factions  and  destroyed  itself,  after  which  the  con- 
servative spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion asserted  itself.    Reaction  from  the  radicalism  of  the  Terror 
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was  rapid  and  resulted  in  the   establishment  of  a  middle-class 

constitution,  resembling  closely  in  its  suffrage  provisions  that  of 

1791. 

References:  Brief  accounts  in  West,  347-356;  Robinson,  582-591; 
Robinson  and  Beard,  I,  264-282.  More  extended  accounts  in  Hayes,  I, 
500-512;    Mathews,  207-285;    Cambridge  Modem  History,  VIII,  244-275; 

338-397. 

(b)  The  main  educational  interest  of  the  radical  phase  of  the 
Convention  was  in  elementary  schools.  Extreme  opposition  de- 
veloped to  any  forms  of  higher  education  whatsoever.  The  most 
extreme  proposal  made  during  this  period  was  that  of  Lepelletier 
le  Saint-Fargeau  to  establish  a  system  of  education  modeled 
closely  after  that  of  ancient  Sparta.  The  triumph  of  the  conserva- 
tive elements  was  marked  by  a  return  to  comprehensive  systems 
of  education  and  by  the  establishment  of  numerous  important 
special  schools  of  higher  instruction.  The  bill  of  Daunou, 
introduced  October  27,  1795,  neglected  primary  education  and 
favored  the  institutions  that  would  be  of  use  to  the  middle  class. 

Sources:  Translation  of  extracts  from  Daunou 's  Law  relating  to  Primary 
Education,  Bryson  Library. 

References:  Compayr^,  History  of  Pedagogy,  390-412;  Compayr^,  Doc- 
trines de  V Education  en  France,  II,  291-321;  Simon,  V Instruction  Popuiaire 
en  France,  35-52;   Drury,  V Instruction  PuHique  et  la  Rholution,  134-143. 

II.  The  First  Empire  in  France  and  Education  as  a  Tool 

OF  THE  Government 

Napoleon  was  primarily  interested  in  upper-class  education 
and  did  practically  nothing  to  improve  educational  opportunities 
for  the  common  people.  He  wished  to  see  the  competitive  field 
opened  to  talent.  According  to  the  plan  which  developed  under 
his  guidance,  all  educational  activity  was  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  university,  which  thus  had  a 
true  monopoly  in  education.  The  university  was  a  teaching 
organization  with  a  well-defined  objective,  namely,  the  support  of 
the  Napoleonic  system  and  the  Empire.  The  university  pro- 
duced in  France  of  Napoleon's  time  a  degree  of  centralization  ^nd 
governmental  domination  in  educational  affairs  never  surpassed 
there  or  elsewhere. 
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Sources:  Translation  of  extracts  from  the  Napoleonic  Decrees  concerning 
Education,  Bryson  Library. 

Refersnces:  Brief  accounts  of  the  Napoleonic  era  are  to  be  found  in 
West,  363-383;  Robinson  and  Beard,  1, 309-342;  Hayes,  I,  523-576.  Neglect 
of  Primary  Education:  Compayr^,  History  of  Pedagogy,  513.  The  Monopo- 
listic University:  Compayr^,  510-512;  Farrington,  French  Secondary  EdU" 
cation  J  66-69;  Aulard,  Napoleon  I  etle  Monopole  UniversUaire;  Liard,  UEn" 
seignement  Suphieur  en  France,  H,  65-124;  Kilian,  V Instruction  Secondaire 
en  France,  85-138. 

III.  The  Regeneration  of  Prussia  and  the  Development 
OF  A  Complete  National  System  of  Education 

1.  By  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807)  Napoleon  deprived  Prussia 
of  nearly  half  her  territory  and  population  and  laid  heavy 
financial  indemnities  upon  her.  This  humiliation  was  the  in- 
spiration of  efforts  in  every  field  of  life  to  reestablish  Prussia. 
The  ancient  feudal  restrictions  upon  person  were  removed ;  cities 
were  given  a  measure  of  local  autonomy;  the  army  was  reestab- 
lished on  new  lines;  education  of  the  people  was  fostered;  higher 
education  was  greatly  improved.  The  War  of  Liberation  (1813- 
1814)  was  the  expression  of  a  new  national  spirit,  which  carried 
Germany  far  in  educational,  literary,  philosophical,  scientific 
and  economic  progress. 

Sources:  Fichte's  Reden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation;  Fichte,  translation  of 
extracts  from  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation,  Reisner  and  Raynor,  Bryson 
Library. 

References:  Good  general  accounts  are  to  be  had  in  Cambridge  Modem 
History t  IX,  324-336;  Lavisse  et  Rambaud,  Histoire  GSnhale,  IX,  595-621; 
Hayes,  I.  555-557- 

2.  The  Development  of  a  Universal,  Compulsory, 
State-controlled  System  of  Primary  Education. 

During  the  period  now  under  consideration  the  movements 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  direction  of  a  state-controlled 
and  universal  system  of  primary  schools  in  Prussia  were  greatly 
strengthened,  and  the  primary  system  of  education  was  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  A  bureau  of  education  was  erected 
in  the  ministry  of  the  interior  in  1807  and  a  separate  department 
for  education  was  created  in  the  ministry  for  religion,  education, 
and  medical  affairs  in  181 7.    By  1825  a  hierarchy  of  educational 
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authorities  and  divisions  extending  from  the  communities  to 
the  central  government  had  been  established,  together  with 
adequate  means  for  school  inspection.  Great  strides  were  taken 
during  this  period  in  the  training  of  teachers  in  seminaries. 
A  rich  and  varied  curriculum  for  the  primary  schools  was  put 
into  effect. 

Sources:  Sdvern's  sketch  of  a  General  Education  Law,  translation,  Bryson 
Library;  Cousin,  PMic  Instruction  in  Prussia,  translated  by  Austin;  Stowe, 
The  Prussian  System  of  Public  Instruction;  Horace  Mann,  Seventh  Annual 
Report,  19-35;  54-55;  84-142. 

References:  Paulsen,  German  Education,  336-245;  Alexander,  The 
Prussian  Elementary  Schools,  22-39;  Lewin,  Enwicklung  der  Preussischen 
VMschule,  155-220;  Kandel,  Training  of  Elementary  School  Teachers  in 
Germany,  ia-13. 

3.  The  New  Humanism  and  the  Reform  of  the  Gymnasium. 

In  1810  an  official  state  examination  for  candidates  for  teach- 
ing positions  in  the  secondary  schools  was  made  compulsory. 
In  1812  the  leaving  examinations  were  reformed,  with  the  effect 
of  standardizing  secondary  education.  The  curriculum  of  the 
Gymnasium  was  modified  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Humanism,  then  in  the  ascendancy  in  German  intellectual  cir- 
cles. The  new  curriculum  laid  strong  emphasis  upon  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  and  mathematics,  with  considerable  attention 
to  geography,  history,  religion,  and  natural  science. 

References:  Russell,  German  Higher  Schools,  76-101;  Paulsen,  German 
Education,  197-205;  212-213;  Paulsen,  Geschichte  des  GeUhrten  Unterrichts, 
513-670. 

4.  Non-classical  and  Semi-classical  Secondary  Schools. 

Reference:  Paulsen,  German  Education,  212-213. 

IV.  The  Search  for  Methods  of  Teaching  Consistent  with 

THE  Principles  of  Democracy 

I.  Pestalozzi.  Pestalozzi  was  confronted  with  the  problem 
and  inspired  by  the  hope  of  raising  a  subservient,  poverty- 
stricken,  shiftless,  ignorant,  immoral  peasantry  and  working 
class  into  a  folk  morally,  economically  and  intellectually  sound 
and  independent.  He  was  a  pedagogical  theorist,  but  that  only 
in  order  to  be  a  social  reformer.    He  sought  for  a  school  experi- 
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ence  that  would  make  of  the  pupil  an  intelligent  individual. 
Hence  he  provided  an  expanded  curriculum  and  sought  to  pro- 
vide a  school  regime  that  would  cause  the  materials  of  instruction 
to  become  constituent  forces  of  the  child's  intelligence  and  moral 
character.  Pestalozzi's  influence  is  seen  onlv  in  contrast  with  the 
lifeless  and  repressive  school  practices  of  his  times.  The  spirit 
of  Pestalozzi  was  in  a  measure  transferred  to  the  Prussian  semina- 
ries and  the  Prussian  system  of  primary  schools,  and  from  them 
to  the  healthy  imitations  that  found  place  in  France,  America, 
and  England. 

References:  The  sociological  interest  of  Pestalozzi  is  best  shown  in  his 
Leonard  and  Gertrude.  It  should  be  read  entire.  The  student  will  probably 
get  a  better  understanding  of  Pestalozzi's  teaching  method  through  secondary 
works  than  through  his  own  writings.  The  following  are  suggested  as  serving 
for  a  brief  study:  Monroe,  Text  Book,  587-622;  Parker,*  History  of  Modem 
Elementary  Education,  273-313;  323-374;  Bachman,  "The  Social  Factor  in 
Pestalozzi's  Theory  of  Education,"  Education,  Vol.  XXII,  402-414.  For  more 
extended  reading,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  bibliographies  contained  in 
Parker. 

2.  The  Fellenberg  Movement  represents  the  continuation 

of  the  more  strictly  sociological  phase  of  Pestalozzi's  work  by 

one  of  his  disciples. 

References:  Parker,  313-321;  Graves,'  History  of  Education  in  Modem 
Times,  153-163. 

3.  Herbart.  Herbart's  main  educational  objective  was  the 
development  of  character.  Fundamental  to  his  principles  of 
method  is  his  psychology,  which  seeks  to  exhibit  the  specific 
connection  between  ideas  and  conduct.  His  psychology  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  break  away  from  the  current  faculty  psychol- 
ogy; and,  while  it  in  turn  has  been  superseded  by  a  functional 
description  of  mental  processes,  it  is  sufficiently  true  to  experi- 
ence so  that  the  Herbartian  analysis  of  the  learning  process  can 
be  carried  over  with  little  loss  to  that  analysis  which  rests  upon 
a  more  valid  psychology.  Herbart  attempts  to  describe  the 
method  of  developing  a  man  who  will  make  sound  moral  judg- 
ments out  of  the  rich  stores  of  a  well-filled  mind,  and  who  will 
carry  those  judgments  out  into  good  acts.  His  connection  with 
the  New  Humanism  is  important. 

*  AU  later  referenoes  to  this  work  are  indicated  only  by  the  name  of  the  author. 
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References:  A  good  description  of  the  Herbartian  psychology  is  given  in 
Schwegler,  History  of  Philosophy,  283-285.  Herbart's  own  account  of  his 
theories  of  method  is  best  had  from  his  Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine, 
Good  secondary  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  Monroe,  Text  Book,  622-^39; 
Parker,  375-429.    For  more  extended  bibliography  see  Parker,  429-430. 

4.  Froebel.  The  sociological  significance  of  Froebel  is  all  too 
frequently  lost  sight  of  in  the  metaphysical  haze  in  which  his 
educational  practices  were  enveloped.  Froebel  lived  in  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  German  romantic  philosophy.  If  one 
discredits  romantic  philosophy,  one  does  not  believe  in  the  meta- 
physical implications  of  Froebel's  practices.  Fortunately, 
romanticism  is  the  spiritual  forbear  of  evolutionism,  and  much 
of  the  emphasis  placed  by  Froebel  on  growth,  self-activity,  play 
and  socialization  is  in  accord  with  our  best  contemporary  thought. 
Froebel  saw,  with  Pestalozzi,  the  necessity  of  forming  a  new 
generation  of  men,  and  recognized  with  him  the  rights  of  the 
child.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  first-named  end,  the  child 
must  be  rescued  from  a  period  of  early  neglect  or  evil  influence 
and  given  the  proper  start.  Seen  from  another  angle,  this 
means  that  human  life  is  a  precious  something  which  may  not 
be  wasted  or  malformed.  Froebel's  educational  objective  is 
the  improvement  of  the  human  social  order  through  the  enrich- 
ment of  human  individiality.  His  special  emphasis  upon  the 
early  years  of  childhood  is  only  a  corollary  of  his  main  theorem. 

Sources:  Froebel,  The  Education  of  Man. 

References:  Monroe,  Text  Book,  6^9-667;  Parker,  431-486;  MacVannel, 
The  Educational  Theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel,  80-117.  For  more  extended 
bibliography  see  Parker,  484-486. 

V.   Political  Reaction  in  Europe  after  181 5  and  Its  Effect 

ON  Education 

I.  England.  While  England's  political  institutions  during 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  up  to  1832  were  nomi- 
nally representative  and  democratic,  they  were  extremely  aristo- 
cratic and  unrepresentative.  It  has  been  estimated  that  1,500 
p)ersons  controlled  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Not 
only  were  the  great  mass  of  people  without  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  new  capitalistic  class  and  the  great  industrial  cities 
as  well  were  politically  unrecognized.     After  the  Congress  of 
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Vienna  a  strong  tide  of  Tory  reaction  set  in.    This  influence  pre- 
vailed up  to  the  time  of  the  Franchise  Act  of  1832. 

References:  Hayes,  I,  430-440;  H,  28-37;  Hazen,*  Europe  since  181  $, 
406-430. 

Educational  conditions  reflected  the  conservatism  of  political 
conditions.  Primary  education  was  left  entirely  to  private 
initiative  and  philanthropic  activity.  As  providing  educational 
opportunities  for  large  numbers  at  small  cost,  the  monitorial 
system  of  instruction  had  wide  development.  The  Liberal 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  efforts  of  Liberal 
leaders  to  secure  parliamentary  action  did  not  achieve  any 
success  until  1833. 

References:  Philanthropic  efforts  in  primary  education:  Birchenough, 
A  History  of  Elementary  Education  in  England,  1-6 1;  210-249;  Monroe, 
Text  Book,  724-727;  Graves,  49-75;  Parker,  226-236. 

Liberal  English  thought  and  parliamentary  activity  during  this  period 
are  described  in  Birchenough,  reference  given  above,  and  De  Montmorency, 
Progress  of  Education  in  England,  66-73. 

2.  France.  The  Restoration  government  was  essentially  a 
continuation  of  the  institutions  of  the  Empire.  Suffrage  was 
enjoyed  by  the  wealthier  citizens  and  the  government  was  con- 
stitutional. It  is  after  181 5  that  the  industrial  revolution  made 
itself  felt  in  France.  The  University  was  continued  without 
essential  change.  Primary  education  was  largely  neglected, 
although  gradual  improvement  took  place  up  to  1830.  The 
period  is  marked  by  philanthropic  and  religious  activity  in  pri- 
mary education  and  the  use  of  the  monitorial  system  {instruction 
mutuelle).  The  state  of  public  education  in  1833  is  shown  in 
the  report  of  Lorain  mentioned  below. 

Sources:  Lorain,  Tableau  de  V Instruction  Primaire  en  France;  translated 
extracts  from  same  in  Bryson  Library. 

References:  Political  and  economic  conditions:  Hayes,  II,  14-20; 
Robinson  and  Beard,  II,  1-6;  West,  406-411;  Hazen,  66-99.  Educational 
conditions:  Arnold,  Popular  Education  in  France,  41-48;  Simon,  V Instruction 
Populaireen  France,  65-76;  Comp)ayr6,  History  of  Pedagogy,  513-519;  Gr^rd, 
Education  et  Instruction,  35-64;  Farrington,  French  Secondary  Schools,  70-71. 

3.  Germany.  The  nearest  approach  to  German  national  unity 
before  the  time  of  Bismarck  was  the  Federation  of  1815.  No 
change  toward  popular  representation  took  place  until   1848. 

*  All  later  referenoes  to  this  work  are  indicated  only  by  the  name  of  the  author. 
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The  feudal  restrictions  had  been  removed,  but  no  progress  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  democratic  representative  institutions. 
The  conditions  of  primary  and  secondary  education  during  this 
period  have  been  sufficiently  described  above.  (See  the  Regenera- 
tion of  Prussia.)  During  this  period  university  freedom  was 
greatly  restricted. 

See  Carlsbad  Resolutions,  Robinson,  Readings  in  Modem  European  History ^ 

n,  547-550. 

References:  Political  conditions,  Robinson  and  Beard,  II,  12-17;  West, 
392-396;  Hayes,  II,  41-44;  Hazen,  28-44. 

VI.  Limited  Democracy  in  the  United  States  and  Half-way 
Measures  of  State  Intervention  in  Education, 

1789  TO  ABOUT  1828 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  democracy 
in  Europe  went  only  so  far  as  to  secure  political  representation 
for  the  wealthier  minority  of  the  population.  In  the  United  States 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  national  existence  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  the  mass  of  the  people  prevailed  and  property  re- 
strictions upon  the  right  to  vote  were  the  rule.  The  same  dis- 
trust of  popular  sovereignty  was  shown  in  the  "filtration"  plan 
of  electorates.  The  conception  of  education  as  the  means  of 
forming  a  nation  had  not  been  realized.  Moderate  provisions  for 
elementary  education  had  been  made  in  most  states  of  the 
union  either  through  private  initiative  with  some  state  aid,  or 
through  the  parochial  plan  of  organization,  or  through  public 
support  and  control,  as  in  Massachusetts.  The  establishment 
of  "literary"  funds,  the  granting  of  state  subsidies,  the  setting 
aside  of  state  land  for  educational  uses,  the  formation  of  charity 
school  societies  and  systems  of  "pauper  schools"  were  all  half- 
way recognition  of  the  obligation  and  desirability  of  free,  uni- 
versal, public  education  and  paved  the  way  to  that  development. 
This  was  the  period  of  vogue  of  the  monitorial  system  in  the 
United  States. 

In  secondary  education,  the  academy  largely  displaced  the 

Latin  grammar  school  of  the  earlier  period. 

References:  Historical  background:  Wilson,  Epochs  of  American  History, 
Division  and  Reunion,  2-21;  Schouler,  History  of  the  United  States,  II,  235- 
238;  III,  44-47,  507-531.    General  educational  conditions:  Parker,  240-271; 
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Graves,  78-119.  For  accounts  of  the  development  in  the  early  states  see 
articles  in  Cyclopedia  of  Education  on  education  in  the  various  states.  Acade- 
mies: See  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  article  "Academies,"  sub-topic,  "In  Amer- 
ica"; Brown,  The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools,  179-278;  Monroe,  Principles 
of  Secondary  Education,  54-63;  Inglis,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education, 
170-184. 

VIL  The  Industrial  Revolution 

The  industrial  revolution  was  caused  by  the  application  of 
steam-power  to  machinery.  "Its  two  basic  elements  were:  (i) 
the  invention  and  application  of  machines  and  engines  to  facili- 
tate mining,  manufacturing,  agriculture  and  transportation, 
(2)  the  building  of  factories."  The  industrial  revolution  had 
transformed  England  by  1825.  It  greatly  changed  conditions  in 
France  between  1815  and  1830.  Its  influence  was  strongly  felt 
in  the  United  States  after  1830.  Germany  was  affected  by  it 
after  1840,  but  the  full  influence  of  the  movement  was  not  felt 
there  until  after  1870. 

The  immediate  social  effects  were  (a)  to  produce  a  new  capi- 
talistic class  distinct  from  the  landowning  and  commercial 
aristocracy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  (ft)  to  establish  a  hard 
and  fast  line  between  employer  and  employees,  {c)  to  bring  into 
existence  a  proletariat  which  could  scarcely  aspire  to  entrance 
into  the  class  of  capitalists,  (d)  to  increase  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  working  class,  leading  them  to  form  labor  unions  in  the 
interest  of  collective  bargaining  and  causing  them  to  aspire  for 
political  representation  so  as  to  be  able  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. 

The  political  changes  that  resulted  from  these  altered  social 
conditions  are  the  materials  for  a  political  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  are  the  principal  concern  of  contemporary 
domestic  politics,  (i)  The  first  political  effect  was  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  class  made  wealthy  through  manufacture.  This 
took  place  in  England  in  1832;  and  the  resulting  reorganization 
of  political  power  remained  in  force  until  1867.  This  is  the 
period  known  as  the  "Victorian  Compromise."  The  same  po- 
litical change  took  place  in  France  in  1830  and  may  be  said  to 
have  continued  with  ups  and  downs  until  1870.  The  agitation  for 
popular  political  representation  and  constitutional  government 
resulted  in  a  short-lived  and  specious  success  in  Prussia  in  the 
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Constitution  of  1848.  The  gains  of  1848  were  more  apparent 
than  real,  however,  as  the  constitutional  forms  gave  no  real 
representation  in  face  of  the  high-handed  and  repressive  tactics 
of  the  Government.  (2)  The  second  and  longer  delayed  political 
effect  in  Europe  was  the  admission  of  the  working  classes  to 
participation  in  government.  This  achievement  represented  the 
conclusion  of  the  "Victorian  Compromise"  in  England  in  1867. 
Further  extension  of  the  suffrage  occurred  in  1884  and  again  in 
1918.  Manhood  suffrage  was  achieved  in  France  in  1871,  but 
has  been  realized  in  Prussia,  representative  of  Germany  as  a 
whole,  only  at  the  present  time. 

The  industrial  revolution  may  be  seen  to  have  had  important 
bearings  on  the  development  of  primary  education,  for  with  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  it  was  recognized  that  there  must  be 
more  adequate  provision  for  the  preparation  of  the  new  citizens 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  also  seen  that  the  application 
of  science  in  manufacture  and  the  need  for  modern  languages  for 
the  transaction  of  international  business  would  have  its  effect 
upon  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  intended  for  the  education  of 
the  commercial  classes.  This  influence  was  definitely  felt  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  in  the  three  European  countries  dis- 
cussed above.  The  new  needs  of  instruction  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  workmen  under  the  new  industrial  regime  resulted  in  the 
development  of  various  forms  of  vocational  education. 

References:  Robinson  and  Beard,  II,  30-52;  Hayes,  II,  67-97;  Cheyney, 
Social  and  Industrial  History  of  England,  199-239. 

VIII.  Modified  Democracy  in  England  (1832-1867)  and  the 
Beginnings  of  State  Intervention  in  Education 

(1833-1870) 

I.  The  period  was  one  marked  by  important  social  reforms. 
While  the  franchise  of  1832  included  only  the  well-do-do  classes, 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  held  out  hope  for  its  further  exten- 
sion among  those  social  classes  as  yet  without  the  vote.  Agitation 
for  a  more  liberal  franchise  was  almost  continuous  until  it  was 
realized  in  the  Act  of  1867  and  carried  further  in  the  Act  of  1884. 
Conditions  of  factory  labor  were  greatly  ameliorated.  Slave 
labor  in  the  colonies  was  abolished.  The  Poor  Laws  were  reformed. 

References:  Hayes,  II,  100-116;  Hazen,  439-464. 
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2.  Primary  Education.  During  this  period  we  have  the  be- 
ginnings of  state  intervention  in  education  in  England.  Educa- 
tion came  to  be  thought  of  as  a  political  right  and  necessity  in- 
stead of  as  a  charity  to  be  extended  to  the  poor.  Beginning  with 
a  parliamentary  grant  of  £20,000  in  1833,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Treasury,  the  financial  aid  of  the  state  to  education  in- 
creased until  in  1861  it  amounted  to  £800,000.  The  state  worked 
through  existing  educational  societies  during  this  period.  The 
half-way  participation  of  the  state  was  due  not  so  much  to  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  education  as  to  the  irreconcilable 
differences  that  developed  in  regard  to  the  part  to  be  played  in 
the  schools  by  the  religious  bodies. 

Within  this  period  several  important  landmarks  may  be 
pointed  out.  In  1838,  a  report  was  made  by  a  Select  Committee 
on  the  Education  of  the  Poorer  Classes  which  showed  the  great 
need  of  education.  In  the  year  following,  a  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  was  established.  The  policy  of  this 
committee  was  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  grant  in  the  interest 
of  better  school  facilities.  In  1846  the  pupil- teacher  system  was 
inaugurated  and  the  financial  conditions  of  the  teachers  were  im- 
proved. After  1847  extensive  supervision  was  exercised  over  all 
schools  receiving  state  aid  through  a  system  of  inspection.  In 
1856  an  Education  Department  was  formed.  The  Report  of  the 
Newcastle  Commission  in  1861  showed  that  more  needed  to  be 
done  for  the  improvement  of  educational  conditions.  The  answer 
of  the  government  was  the  Revised  Code  of  1861,  which  intro- 
duced a  system  of  payment  of  state  aid  by  results. 

It  is  during  this  period  that  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi  on 
school-room  practice  made  itself  felt  in  England. 

Sources:  Report  of  the  Newcastle  Commission,  1861;  Revised  Code  of 
1861,  Educalion  Department  Reports,  1861-1862,  pp.  XV-XLIV. 

References:  Birchenough,  History  of  Elementary  Education  in  England, 
62-128;  250-284;  De  Montmorency,  Progress  of  Education  in  England,  74-141 ; 
Sandiford,  Training  of  Teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  42-51 ;  Kay-Shu ttle- 
worth,  Four  Periods  of  Public  Education;  Roberts,  Education  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  41-47. 

3.  Secondary  Education.  The  second  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury saw  a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Public  Schools  under 
the  leadership  of  men  like  Thomas  Arnold  and  later,  Thring. 
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However,  the  curriculum  was  hardly  modified  until  after  the 
reports  of  the  Great  Commissions  of  Clarendon  and  Taunton  in 
1864  and  1867,  respectively.  A  great  lack  of  vitality  in  existing 
secondary  schools  was  shown  by  these  reports  and  a  decided 
disparity  between  secondary  school  opportunities  and  social 
needs.  The  rich  were  provided  with  good  secondary  schools, 
but  the  great  middle  class  was  practically  without  the  means  of 
secondary  education.  Matthew  Arnold  conducted  a  persistent 
campaign  for  educational  opportunities  for  the  middle  class. 
Some  science  instruction  was  provided  through  the  activities  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  established  in-  1852  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  Education  Department  in  1856.  The  agita- 
tion for  increased  recognition  of  the  sciences  in  education  is  well 
shown  in  some  of  the  writings  of  Spencer  and  Huxley. 

Sources:  Report  of  Public  Schools  Commission,  1864;  Report  of  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  1867. 

Refbrbnces:  Rouse,  History  of  Rugby  School,  320-274;  Findlay,  Thomas 
Arnold,  44-121;  Roberts,  Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  59-66;  Arnold, 
Culture  and  Anarchy;  Spencer,  Education,  I;  Huxley,  Science  and  Education; 
Arnold,  Schools  and  Universities  on  the  Continent,  257-270. 

IX.  The  Upper-Middle-Class  Monarchy  in  France,  and 
THE  Establishment  of  a  State  System  of  Primary 

Schools,  i  830-1 848 

I.  The  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  was  in  support  of  middle 
class  political  privilege  and  constitutional  government  against 
the  attempts  at  usurpation  of  Charles  X.  There  was,  however, 
a  strong  liberal  tone  to  the  early  years  of  the  new  reign  which 
carried  through  important  educational  reforms.  The  failure  of 
the  people  at  large  to  secure  any  political  advantages  out  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830  caused  continual  agitation  on  their  part  and 
repressive  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Business  pros- 
perity was  the  guide  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and  during 
these  eighteen  years  of  the  government  of  "big  business**  France 
grew  in  wealth.  The  conditions  of  the  working  classes  were  ex- 
tremely bad  and  their  efforts  to  secure  reform  were  met  by 
violence.  The  Revolution  of  1848  was  a  direct  effort  of  the  un- 
represented portions  of  the  population  to  secure  the  ballot. 

Refbrbnces:  West,  413-417;  Hayes,  94-95,  1 16-133;  Hazen,  1 14-144. 
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2.  Primary  Education.  The  "July  Monarchy"  established 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Law  of  1833  a  national  system  of  primary 
education  in  France.  What  had  formerly  been  optional  with  the 
communes  was  now  made  compulsory,  and  each  commune  was 
made  to  provide  and  support,  with  departmental  and  state  aid 
where  necessary,  at  least  one  primary  school.  It  was  also  made 
obligatory  upon  chief  towns  of  departments  and  other  communes 
of  which  the  population  exceeded  six  thousand,  to  maintain  higher 
primary  schools  which  provided  an  extension  of  education,  not 
to  include  the  study  of  the  learned  languages.  The  teacher's 
minimum  salary  and  residence  were  to  be  provided  by  the  com- 
munes and  the  supplementation  of  this  minimum  was  to  take 
place  out  of  school  fees.  A  rigid  system  of  certification  was 
established  and  the  support  of  normal  schools  was  made  obliga- 
tory upon  departments.  The  actual  condition  of  teachers  was 
unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  low  fixed  minimum  salary.  Poor 
children  were  to  receive  primary  schooling,  according  to  the  law, 
without  cost. 

Sources:  The  Law  of  1833,  translation,  Bryson  Library. 

References:  Arnold,  Popular  Eduction  in  France ^  49-59;  Comp)ayr6, 
History  of  Pedagogy,  519-522;  Farrington,  Public  Primary  School  System  of 
France,  147-155. 

3.  Secondary  Education.  The  university  monopoly  of 
higher  education  was  continued  throughout  the  period  of  the 
July  Monarchy,  but  was  overthrown  by  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
The  dominant  element  in  secondary  education  was  the  study  of 
the  classics,  but  the  curriculum  was  greatly  enriched  through  the 
addition  of  mathematics,  science,  modern  languages,  and  history. 

References:  Farrington,  French  Secondary  Schools,  71-73. 

X.   The  Second  Republic  and  the  Second  Empire  in  France, 
1848-1870,  and  the  Rejuvenescence  of  Church 

Influence  in  Education 

I.  Primary  Education.  The  radicalism  of  the  Parisian  work- 
ingmen  and  journalists,  which  brought  about  the  overthrow  of 
the  July  Monarchy,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  conservatism 
of  the  provinces.  France  was  not  in  favor  of  the  socialism  of  Le 
Blanc,  and  the  middle  class  soon  controlled  the  government. 
The  teachers  of  France  had  supported  the  radical  element  in  the 
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revolution  of  1848  and  they  felt  the  disapproval  of  the  govern- 
ment when  a  general  reorganization  of  the  system  of  education 
was  contemplated  on  the  basis  of  a  report  of  a  general  commission 
(1849).  The  training  of  the  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  was 
condemned  as  being  too  ambitious  and  was  cut  down  in  1851 
to  practically  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  schools.  The 
religious  o^ngregations  engaged  in  teaching  were  shown  great 
favor.  Compare  with  the  change  in  Prussian  education  in  1854. 
(See  below.)  The  law  of  1850  created  a  strongly  centralized  sys- 
tem of  educational  organization.  Free  education  of  the  poor  was 
continued,  but  the  number  of  free  places  was  restricted.  Per- 
mission was  given  to  communes  to  establish  entirely  gratuitous 
schools.  This  practice  became  more  and  more  common  up  to 
1 88 1,  when  primary  instruction  was  made  free  to  all.  The 
higher  primary  schools  of  the  Law  of  1833  were  discontinued, 
but  an  extended  curriculum  was  made  optional  for  the  com- 
munal schools.  The  increased  liberalism  of  the  government 
after  i860  is  shown  in  greater  interest  in  the  normal  schools  and 

public  education. 

Sources:  The  Law  of  March  15,  1850,  translation,  Bryson  Library. 
The  Law  of  April  10,  1867,  translation,  Bryson  Library. 

References:  Political  and  Social  Developments:  West,  417-430;  Hayes, 
II,  150-163;  Hazen,  187-214;  272-301.  Educational  Developments:  Arnold, 
Popular  Education  in  France,  60-174;  Farrington,  Public  Primary  School 
System  of  France,  156-162. 

2.  Secondary  Education.  The  period  from  1830  to  1870  in 
France  was  one  of  great  economic  and  industrial  growth.  It  came 
to  be  felt  that  the  sciences,  which  were  so  important  in  commerce, 
were  not  receiving  the  attention  they  should  receive  in  secondary 
schools.  In  1852  the  curriculum  of  the  lyc6es  was  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  more  science.  The  student  was  given  a  choice 
between  a  continuation  for  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the 
study  of  classics,  and  a  program  of  scientific  studies.  The  latter 
program  was  the  natural  path  to  technical  studies  in  the  univer- 
sity. In  1864,  a  return  to  a  single  course  was  made,  but  the 
course  was  far  less  strictly  classical  than  before  the  change  of 
1852.  At  the  same  time  "special"  or  "modem"  secondary  instruc- 
tion which  stressed  scientific  studies,  was  developed  for  the  needs 

of  those  who  contemplated  technical  careers. 

Rbperbnces:  Farrington,  French  Secondary  Schools,  74-78. 
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XL    Mid-century  Reaction  in  Germany  and  Its  Effects 

ON  Public  Education,  i84(>-i87o 

1 .  The  disappointment  of  the  liberals  of  Prussia  over  the  failure 
to  secure  the  promised  constitutional  forms  of  government  after 
1815,  caused  a  rigorous  agitation  for  more  liberal  political  insti- 
tutions. This  became  more  insistent  with  the  accession  of 
Frederick  William  IV  in  1840  to  the  throne  of  Prussia.  The 
success  of  the  radical  elements  in  Paris  in  1848  called  out  a 
similar  demonstration  in  Berlin  with  the  result  that  a  constitu- 
tion  was  granted  in  1850.  By  this  time  the  forces  of  conservatism 
and  reaction  had  regained  the  upper  hand  and  the  constitution 
granted,  while  liberal  in  form,  was  extremely  undemocratic  in 
reality.  For  details  see  references  given  below.  During  the 
years  following  the  accession  of  William  I  as  king  of  Prussia, 
through  his  minister  Bismarck,  the  autocratic  powers  of  the 
government  were  practically  unlimited. 

Nothing  was  done  during  this  period  for  democratic  liberties, 
but  much  was  done  for  the  formation  of  a  strong  German  state. 
The  spirit  of  nationalism  was  stronger  than  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy in  Germany  and  through  ruthless  means  forged  a  strong 
empire  of  German-speaking  peoples. 

References:  West,  449-456;  466-478;  Robinson  and  Beard,  86-89; 
109-123;  Hayes,  II,  123-144;  180-206;  Hazen,  145-152;  183-186;  240-271. 

2.  Primary  Education.  The  Prussian  government  believed . 
that  the  political  disturbances  of  the  period  were  traceable  to  the 
too  ambitious  efforts  of  the  seminaries  and  the  folk-schools. 
The  political  reaction  which  followed  the  events  of  1848  laid 
hands  upon  the  seminaries  and  limited  their  curricula  and  their 
activities  to  the  substance  of  primary  education.  A  very  specific 
and  limited  objective  was  prescribed  for  the  seminaries  and  for 
the  folk-schools.  The  religious  element  in  education  was  greatly 
stressed. 

Sources:  The  Regulations  of  1854,  translation  in  part,  Bryson  Library. 

References:  Paulsen,  German  Education,  245-251;  Alexander,  Prussian 
Elementary  Schools,  39-43;  Kandel,  Training  of  Elementary  School  Teachers 
in  Germany,  13-15. 
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3.  Secondary  Educaton.  The  repressive  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  felt  in  the  attempt  to  narrow  the  curriculum  of  the 
Gymnasium  to  Latin  and  to  give  the  school  a  strong  religious 
tendency.  But  this  attempt  to  constrict  the  curriculum  of  the 
Gymnasium  only  revealed  more  clearly  the  strong  demand  for 
scientific  studies,  and  it  was  found  desirable  to  recognize  a 
semi-classical,  or  Realgymnasium,  in  the  Order  of  Studies  of 
1859.  The  scientific  tendency  in  secondary  education  received 
further  recognition  in  the  First  Grade  Non-classical  School 
{Realschule  I.    Ordnung)  in  1859. 

References:  Paulsen,  German  Education,  305-206;  214-315;  Russell, 
German  Higher  Schools,  101-105;  Paulsen,  Geschichte  des  Gelehrten  Unierrichts, 

671-755. 

XII.  The  Triumph  of  Democracy  in  American  Political  Life 
AND  State  Control  and  Support  in  Education 

1 .  Democracy  modified  by  property  or  other  qualifications  for 

the  suffrage  gave  way  in  general  during  the  second  and  third 

decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  favor  of  manhood  suffrage. 

The  new  influence  was  felt  in  political  and  economic  policies  and 

found  a  very  definite  response  in  educational  concerns. 

References:  Wilson,  Epoch  Series,  Dioision  and  Reunion,  102-115;  John- 
son, Union  and  Democracy,  298-316. 

2.  The  Development  of  Free  State  School  Systems  was 
stimulated  by  the  common  school  revival  in  New  England. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Carter,  Mann,  and  Barnard,  the  schools 
of  the  New  England  states  were  greatly  improved.  More  money 
was  expended  on  the  schools;  better  buildings  and  equipment 
were  provided;  better  salaries  were  paid  to  teachers;  better 
preparation  was  exacted  of  them  and  normal  training  facilities 
were  provided ;  the  curriculum  was  expanded  and  better  methods 
were  introduced  following  the  practices  of  Pestalozzi.  The  im- 
provement in  the  common  schools  at  this  time  is  traceable  to  the 
continental  example,  particularly  of  Prussia.  The  movement  for 
school  improvement  spread  from  the  New  England  states  over 
the  entire  union  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  free  state 
systems  everywhere. 

References:  Monroe,  Text  Book,  734-739;  Graves,  165-189;  256-273; 
Parker,  256-271. 
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For  developments  in  sep)arate  states  see  articles  in  Cyclopedia  of  Education. 
See  Cyclopedia  of  Education  on  the  development  of  compulsory  attendance 
and  the  progress  in  methods  of  training  of  teachers.  The  influence  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Herbart,  and  Froebel,  as  it  developed  in  this  country,  may  be  seen  in 
the  accounts  of  these  men  in  Monroe,  Graves,  and  Parker. 

3.  The  Development  of  the  American  High  School.  The 
democratic  change  in  American  political  life  carried  with  it 
agitation  for  free  education  of  a  grade  beyond  the  elementary 
school.  The  response  to  this  demand  was  the  American  high 
school,  with  free  tuition  and  a  relatively  advanced  curriculum. 
While  not  as  ambitious  in  curriculum  as  the  European  secondary 
schools,  it  represented  the  American  intention  of  providing  free 
higher  schooling.  In  conjunction  with  free  tuition  in  the  state 
universities,  American  practice  is  a  literal  fulfilment  of  Con- 
dorcet's  plan  for  free  instruction  in  all  grades  of  lower  and 
higher  schools  and  universities. 

References:  Monroe,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  60-68;  Brown, 
The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools,  297-321 ;  347-368;  Inglis,  The  Rise  of  the 
High  School  in  Massachusetts;  Inglis,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  184- 
200. 

XIII.     The  German  Empire,   1870-1918:  A  Dynastic  and 

Military  Regime  in  Full  Control  of  Highly 

Developed  Agencies  of  Education 

I.  The  successful  wars  of  1864,  1866,  and  1 870-1 871  led 
the  German  people  to  accept  national  success  in  place  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Under  the  control  and  guidance  of  a  highly 
efficient  central  administration,  Germany  began  after  1870  an 
economic  and  industrial  development  unsurpassed,  even  un- 
equalled, by  any  country  in  Europe  for  a  similar  period.  Govern- 
ment subsidies  aided  the  growth  of  industries  and  public  utilities. 
Government  pensions  and  various  measures  in  the  interest  of  the 
workingman  enabled  the  government  to  secure  the  allegiance  of 
the  laboring  class.  In  connection  with  the  phase  of  national 
character  shown  in  the  new  industrial  regime,  one  must  have  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  Prussia,  which  was  the 
controlling  force  in  the  Empire,  is  made  up  of  large  agricultural 
estates  which  reproduce  with  little  change  all  the  characteristics 
of  medieval  feudalism.     The  political  conservatism  of  feudal 
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Prussia  has  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  democratic  tendencies  of 

industrial  Prussia  and  thus  upon  the  more  liberal  south  German 

states,  such  as  Bavaria.     Dynastic  and  nationalistic  ambition 

combined  with  commercial  needs  has  fostered   the  spirit  in 

Germany  which  led  her  to  carry  war  upon  the  rest  of  Europe  in 

1914.    With  the  collapse  of  her  military  power,  the  democratic 

forces  which  in  other  countries  have  accompanied  the  industrial 

revolution  seem  to  have  asserted  themselves. 

References:  Hazen,  303-328;  Hayes,  II,  397-426;  Veblen,  Imperial 
Germany  and  the  Industrial  Revolution,  145-270;  Robinson  and  Beard,  II, 
130-150;  West,  478-494. 

2.  Primary  Education.  The  new  regulations  for  seminaries 
and  folk  schools  in  1872  reveal  a  new  tendency  in  German  ele- 
mentary education.  The  reactionary  policy  of  1 840-1 872  had 
been  based  upon  fear  of  a  broad  and  generous  curriculum  and 
had  attempted  to  limit  severely  the  materials  of  instruction. 
After  1872,  the  government  reestablished  a  rich  curriculum  in 
both  elementary  schools  and  seminaries.  The  emphasis  remained 
strongly  dynastic  and  nationalistic.  The  primary  schools  were 
intended  for  the  highest  possible  intellectual,  economic,  and  social 
development  of  an  unprivileged  political  class  that  was  consistent 
with  the  continuation  of  the  existing  political  arrangement. 
Loyalty  to  the  crown,  love  for  the  fatherland,  suspicion  and  fear 
of  hereditary  national  enemies,  belief  in  German  institutions  and 
culture,  were  made  positive  and  specific  objects  of  instruction. 
The  government  could  provide  a  relatively  rich  type  of  instruc- 
tion because  it  thoroughly  controlled  the  entire  social  situation 
and  made  the  primary  schools  minister  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
existing  order  of  things.  The  extensive  development  of  forms  of 
vocational  education  to  serve  as  a  completion  of  primary  educa- 
tion and  to  provide  an  advantageous  entry  of  the  boy  upon  a 
vocation,  is  further  evidence  of  the  far-sighted  adaptation  of 
educational  means  to  ends  which  the  Empire  achieved. 

Sources:  The  Regulations  of  October  15,  1872,  English  Special  Reports, 
I,  470-480;  Alexander,  The  Prussian  Elementary  Schools,  43-52;  Perry, 
German  Elementary  Education,  94-116;   194-213. 

References:  Russell,  "Education  for  Citizenship,"  Teachers  College  Record, 
March,  1916;  Paulsen,  German  Education,  251-261;  Alexander,  The  Prussian 
Elementary  Schools,  324-348;  392-451 ;  Scott,  Patriots  in  the  Making,  155-192; 
Kandel,  Training  of  Elementary  School  Teachers  in  Germany,  15-18. 
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3.  Secondary  Education.  The  chief  development  of  the 
secondary  schools  under  the  Empire  was  in  the  direction  of  better 
adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  modern  German  needs.  Secon- 
dary education  remains  in  Germany,  as  it  has  always  been,  the 
privilege  of  the  well-to-do,  and  is  closely  related  to  entrance  into 
professional  and  official  life.  The  Berlin  Conference  of  1890  and 
the  young  Emperor  William  the  Second's  address  on  that  occasion 
are  indicative  of  the  efforts  to  secure  a  type  of  secondary  educa- 
tion that  would  further  nationalistic  aims  and  serve  as  a  con- 
servative social  force.  The  changes  introduced  into  secondary 
education  by  the  Reform  of  1901  placed  the  classical,  semi- 
classical  and  non-classical  schools  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
present  progressive  thought  on  German  education  looks  to  the 
establishment  of  a  connection  between  primary  and  secondary 
schools  so  as  to  break  down  the  caste  system. 

Sources:  "The  German  Emperor's  Address  at  the  Berlin  School  Confer- 
ence of  1890,"  Educational  Review,  I,  200-208;  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  1890,  I,  359-363. 

References:  Russell,  German  Higher  Schools,  105-107,  121-137,  227-244, 
29 1-3 1 1 ;  Paulsen,  German  Education,  206-2 11;  21 5-232. 

XIV.  The  Third  Republic  in  France  and  the  Achievement 
OF  A  Complete  National  and  Democratic  System 

OF  Education,  1870 

I.  The  Franco-Prussian  War  resulted  in  the  sudden  and 
complete  defeat  of  France.  The  conquerors  compelled  the 
cession  to  Germany  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  laid  an  indemnity 
upon  France  of  $1,000,000,000.  For  a  number  of  years  a  dead- 
lock ensued  between  the  various  parties  over  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  was  to  be  set  up.  In  1875  a  compromise  constitution 
was  established  which  was  democratic  in  form  and  spirit,  but  it 
was  only  in  1879  that  acute  danger  from  a  monarchist  reaction 
was  past.  Following  that  time  a  succession  of  constructive  laws 
increased  the  democratic  nature  of  French  institutions.  The 
strong  sympathy  of  the  Church  for  a  monarchistic  government 
brought  down  upon  it  the  opposition  of  the  Republicans.  This 
opposition  is  clearly  shown  in  the  educational  legislation  of  the 
eighties.  The  religious  question  was  again  brought  up  by  the 
Dreyfus  affair  and  further  radical  action  was  taken  against  the 
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Church  by  the  Government  in  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century 

in  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat  and  the  suppression  of  teaching 

congregations. 

References:  West,  430-447;  Robinson  and  Beard,  151-179;  Hayes,  II, 
331-367;  Hazen,  329-375. 

2.  Primary  Education.  A  universal  system  of  free  primary 
schools  was  established  by  the  law  of  June  6,  1881 .  At  the  same 
time  all  religious  teaching  was  forbidden  in  the  schools.  The  place 
of  instruction  in  religion,  which  had  been  universal  in  French 
primary  schools  throughout  the  century,  was  taken  by  regular 
instruction  in  morality  and  civics.  Compulsory  attendance  was 
enacted  in  1882.  The  present  organic  law  of  French  primary 
education  was  passed  in  1886  and  it  provided  not  only  for 
laicity  of  instruction,  but  for  laicity  of  teaching  personnel  also. 
Thereafter  no  religious  was  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  teacher  in  a 
French  public  primary  school.  However,  with  certain  restrictions 
of  government  supervision,  private  elementary  schools  were 
allowed.  These  were  mainly  in  the  hands  of  teaching  congrega- 
tions of  men  and  women.  It  was  in  1904  that  all  teaching 
congregations  were  suppressed  by  law.  France  has  provided  a 
general  system  of  industrial  training  connecting  with  the  last 
years  of  the  primary  schools.  The  higher  primary  schools  and 
cours  complimentaires  offer  higher  educational  opportunities  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  attend  secondary  schools. 

In  France,  as  in  Germany,  the  curriculum  of  the  lower  schools 
has  had  a  strong  nationalistic  bent. 

Sources:  Laws  of  June  6,  1881,  March  28,  1882,  October  30,  1886,  and 
July  17,  1904.  Translation  of  extracts  from  these  laws  may  be  had  in  Bryson 
Library. 

References:  Good  extended  account  in  Farrington,  The  Public  Primary 
School  System  of  France;  article,  ^France,  Education  in,"  Cyclopedia  of  Edu- 
cation; Scott,  Patriots  in  the  Makings  3-154. 

3.  Secondary  Education.  Under  the  Third  Republic,  the 
French  tradition  of  centralization  of  control  and  uniformity  of 
practice  has  been  worked  out  in  the  sphere  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. By  a  reorganization  of  1902,  the  modern  side  of  secondary 
instruction  received  equal  rank  with  the  classical,  but  the 
curriculum  of  secondary  education  remains  in  general  strongly 
classical  in  France.     The  secondary  schools  of  France  are  in- 
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tended  for  the  upper  economic  classes  and  are  mainly  attended 
by  the  youth  of  those  classes. 

Reference:  Farrington,  French  Secondary  Schools,  78-83;  84-102. 

XV.    English  Democracy  and  Educational  Developments 

SINCE  1867 

1.  The  Reform  Acts  of  1867  and  1884  practically,  though 
not  perfectly,  achieved  universal  manhood  suffrage  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Act  of  1885  corrected  some  of  the  inequalities  of 
representation  in  Commons.  The  democratic  tendency  shown  in 
these  acts  of  Parliament  is  further  exhibited  in  factory  and  mine 
acts  for  the  protection  of  workers  in  industry  and  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  early  childhood  labor.  The  Boer  War  (i 899-1902)  was 
influential  in  putting  new  life  into  the  Liberal  party  and  providing 
it  with  a  broad  humanitarian  program.  From  1906,  a  Liberal 
coalition  was  continuously  in  power  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War.  It  has  put  through  a  great  deal  of  democratic  and 
humanitarian  legislation  including  a  graduated  income  tax,  an 
inheritance  tax,  luxury  taxes,  a  minimum  wage  for  miners,  work- 
men's compensation,  old-age  pensions,  national  insurance,  and 
additional  legal  rights  for  trade  unions.  The  important  educa- 
tional changes  that  are  representative  of  the  same  spirit  will  be 
taken  up  below.  It  may  be  said  that  Great  Britain  is  to-day  in 
the  midst  of  profound  social  changes  as  indicated  by  the  Fran- 
chise Act  of  1918,  and  the  Fisher  Education  Act  of  1918. 

References:  Hayes,  II,  277-319;  Hazen,  497-597;  "Program  of  the 
British  Labor  Party,"  supplement  to  New  Republic^  February  16,  19 18. 

2.  Primary  Education.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  by  the 
Act  of  1867  immediately  brought  up  the  question  of  better  edu- 
cation for  the  newly  enfranchised  voters.  Investigations  showed 
the  altogether  inadequate  provision  for  public  education  made  by 
the  existing  system.  A  new  act,  that  of  1870,  continued  the 
grants  to  the  voluntary  school  associations  and  set  up  alongside 
of  the  voluntary  schools  a  system  of  Board  schools,  supported 
out  of  public  taxes  and  administered  by  ad  hoc  elective  bodies. 
The  increasing  cost  of  education  and  the  superior  resources  of 
the  tax-supported  schools  showed  in  the  course  of  time  the  ina- 
bility of  the  voluntary  system  to  maintain  itself.     In  1902  the 
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state  assumed  full  control  of  public  education  by  abolishing  the 
school  boards  and  school  attendance  committees  and  placing  both 
voluntary  and  rate-aided  schools  under  the  local  education 
authorities.  County  and  county-borough  councils  were  made  the 
local  education  authorities  for  elementary  and  higher  education, 
and  councils  of  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  of  a 
given  population  were  made  the  local  authorities  for  elemen- 
tary education.  Free  elementary  schooling  was  practically 
achieved  in  1891.  Successive  acts  in  1876,  1880,  and  1893  were 
designed  to  improve  attendance.  In  1899  a  central  Board  of 
Education  was  provided.  The  "New  Liberalism"  is  reflected  in 
the  Act  of  1906  allowing  local  authorities  to  levy  a  rate  for  the 
provision  of  free  meals  to  indigent  children;  in  the  Act  of  1907 
providing  medical  examinations  and  vacation  schools  and  play 
centers;  and  in  the  Children  Act  of  1908,  putting  greater  respon- 
sibility upon  the  local  authorities  in  regard  to  school  attendance 
and  children  in  reformatory  institutions.  The  highest  educational 
achievement  of  all  is  the  Fisher  Act,  1918,  which  has  established 
a  truly  national  system  of  democratic  education. 

Sources:  The  Act  of  1870,  Education  Department  Reports,  1 870-1 871,  pp. 
XXI-LII;  the  Act  of  1902,  Dniry's  Manual  of  Education,  161-206,  or  Barlow 
and  Macan,  The  Education  Act  of  igo2,  96-161;  the  Act  of  1918,  Administra- 
tion Seminar. 

References:  Birchenough,  History  of  Elementary  Education  in  England, 
129-209;  285-373;  De  Montmorency,  Progress  of  Education  in  England, 
142-202;  Jackson,  Outlines  of  Education  in  England,  52-90;  Kandel,  "Educa- 
tional Progress  in  England,"  Educational  Review,  December,  191 8. 

3.  Secondary  Education.  The  establishment  of  a  public 
system  of  secondary  schools  in  England  was  not  legally  possible 
before  the  Act  of  1902  which  gave  county  and  county-borough 
councils  the  right  to  set  up  secondary  schools.  Conditions  in  the 
private  secondary  school  foundations  had  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  (1869-1874).  The  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  had  been  giving  aid  to  schools  and  classes  for 
the  teaching  of  scientific  and  technological  subjects,  thus  foster- 
ing some  instruction  of  secondary  grade.  Liberal  definition  of 
"technical  instruction"  enabled  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
to  apply  large  funds  granted  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Act 
(1889)  and  the  Local  Taxation  Act  (1890)  to  the  teaching  of  all 
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subjects  except  the  classics.  Further  provision  of  secondary 
instruction  was  made  by  school  boards  out  of  local  rates  until 
1910,  when  it  was  judged  to  be  illegal  in  the  Cockerton  Case. 
By  the  Act  of  1902,  local  authorities  were  given  power  to  supply 
the  existing  deficiencies  of  secondary  instruction  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  existing  facilities.  Great  Britain  has  not  adopted 
the  principle  of  universally  free  secondary  education,  but  has 
endeavored  to  eliminate  inequalities  of  birth  and  wealth,  as  far 
as  they  affect  secondary  school  attendance,  by  the  system  of 
scholarships. 

Sources:  Act  of  1902,  see  above;  Act  of  1918,  see  above;  Report  of  the 
Bryce  Commission,  1 894-1 895. 

References:  Jackson,  Outlines  of  English  Education,  91-124;  Roberts, 
Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  67-81;  Monroe,  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education,  122-141. 
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The  war  has  taught  us  many  valuable  lessons.  One  is  that 
meat  used  in  as  large  quantities  as  heretofore  is  not  necessary, 
that  the  price  makes  it  more  or  less  prohibitive  to  the  average 
family,  and  that  a  little  is  just  as  satisfying,  if  properly  prepared 
and  served.  The  housekeeper  must  give  more  thought  to  the 
preparation  of  dishes  meant  for  the  main  course,  and  she  must 
learn  to  use  a  greater  variety  of  seasonings.  Our  foreign  neigh- 
bors have  learned  in  the  past  the  lesson  we  are  learning  to-day 
in  this  respect. 

To  introduce  a  new  dish  to  the  family  and  have  it  cordially 
accepted,  means  that  much  careful  work  went  into  its  prepar- 
ation. When  just  enough  meat  is  used  to  give  flavor  to  the 
dish  the  seasonings  must  be  used  discriminately,  and  the  lack  of 
bulk  must  be  made  up  with  vegetables  and  starchy  foods.  In 
the  recipes  which  follow,  typical  foreign  cookery  has  been  changed 
to  suit  our  own  conditions  in  this  country.  The  advantage  of 
such  dishes  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  a  *one  dish'  meal,  thereby 
saving  time,  fuel,  and  service  as  well  as  money. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  garlic  and  the  small  French  onions 
known  as  shallots  are  used  frequently.  Of  course  our  onions  may 
be  substituted  or  used  in  combination,  but  the  garlic  is  a  very 
desirable  flavor  and  should  be  used  more  often  than  it  is.  Bottled 
sauces  help  greatly  in  giving  a  piquant  flavor  to  stews  and  cas- 
serole dishes,  and,  as  little  is  used,  the  expense  is  slight.  One 
very  important  coilsideration  is  the  fat  used  for  sauces  and  in 
which  the  meat  is  browned.  Usually  there  is  enough  fat  on  the 
meat,  and  it  should  be  removed  and  tried  out,  instead  of  using 
extra  oleomargarine  or  butter  as  is  often  done.  The  Chinese 
seldom  use  extra  fat  in  cooking  meat,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of 
excess  fat  as  well  as  the  extra  expense. 

i6i 
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Americanized  Chop  Suey 

Pork,  fresh,  lean,  loin  or  Pepper,  green,  shredded,  i 

shoulder,  2  pounds  Sauce,  shoyu  or  soy  bean. 

Onions,  thinly  sliced,  2  3  tablespoons 

Celery,  thinly  sliced,  i  cup  Water,  or  stock,  3  cupe 

Mushrooms,  fresh,  sliced,  Salt  if  necessary 
>^cup 

Trim  off  all  fat  from  meat,  and  try  out.  In  this  fat,  fry  the  onions  for  five 
minutes,  being  careful  not  to  brown.  Add  the  celery,  pepper,  and  mushrooms 
and  cook  for  five  minutes.  While  these  vegetables  are  cooking,  thinly  slice  the 
meat  or  cut  in  fine  strips  and  put  any  bones  and  trimmings  on  to  cook  in  cold 
water  to  cover.  This  will  make  a  little  stock,  and  takes  all  the  flavor  from 
material  otherwise  thrown  away. 

Add  meat  to  vegetables,  also  the  stock  and  soy  bean  sauce.  Cover  and  cook 
gently  for  thirty  minutes.  Serve  on  a  platter  surrounded  by  boiled  or  steamed 
rice. 

Note.  The  real  Chop  Suey  haa  bamboo  sprouts,  but  those  are  not  easy  to  buy  and  may  be 
omitted.  If  one  can  not  obtain  the  Chinese  sauce  a  fairly  good  substitute  is  one  tablespoon 
Kitchen  Bouquet  and  one  tablespoon  Worcestershire  Sauce. 

Turkish  Pilaf 

Rice,  well  washed,  i  cup  Water  or  stock  (made  from 
Oil,  3  tablespoons  bones  or  trimmings),  2 

Garlic,  cloves  or  sections  cups 

of,  2,  or  I  onion  Tomatoes,  2  cups 

Raw  meat,  lean  lamb  or  Paprika,  i  teaspoon 

beef,  y^  pound  Pepper,  yi  teaspoon 

Salt,  I  teaspoon 

Cut  garlic  or  onion  in  thin  slices,  and  fry  in  the  oil;  add  the  rice  and  cook 
slowly  until  brown.  Then  add  meat,  seasonings,  water  and  tomatoes,  and 
cook  until  rice  is  tender. 

A  casserole  or  iron  kettle  is  excellent  for  this  dish,  baking  it  in  the  oven  or 
on  top  of  the  stove.  It  may  be  cooked  in  a  double  boiler.  It  will  take  from  one 
to  two  hours  to  cook  thoroughly.  This  dish  is  very  hearty  and  needs  only  a 
green  vegetable  or  salad  with  it. 

Spanish  Fricassee 

Chicken  or  fowl,  4  pounds  Tomato,  i  cup 

Oil,  4  tablespoons  Water,  boiling,  2  quarts 

Garlic,  finely  chopped,  i  Rice,  well  washed,  i  cup 

clove  or  section  Salt,  2  teaspoons 

Onion,  finely  chopped,  i  Paprika,  i  teaspoon 

Pepper,  red  and  green,  Pepper,  yi  teaspoon 
each  chopped,  i  table- 
spoon 
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Singe,  clean  and  cut  up  the  chicken  in  pieces  for  serving.  Roll  each  piece 
in  flour  mixed  with  salt  and  paprika.  Fry  in  the  oil  until  a  golden  brown. 
Remove  pieces  to  a  kettle,  cover  with  the  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  cook 
slowly  until  chicken  is  tender  and  liquid  reduced  to  one  quart.  In  the  same 
fat  in  which  the  chicken  was  fried,  cook  the  garlic,  onion,  red  and  green  pepper, 
and  rice,  until  rice  is  well  browned.  Add  these,  with  the  tomato,  to  the 
chicken  and  cook  until  rice  is  soft.  Serve  on  a  platter,  and  garnish  with 
parsley. 

En^ish  Beef  Stew  with  Dumplings 

Stewing  beef  cut  in  pieces  Turnips,  small,  white,  cut  in 
about  one  inch  long,  halves,  3 

I  pound  Celery,  cut  in  pieces,  i  cup 
Onions,  small,  6  (outside  stalks  not  suit- 

Potatoes,    small,    6,    or  able  for  table) 

large    ones    cut    in  Salt,  i  teaspoon 

pieces,  3  Paprika,  i  teaspoon 

Carrots,  small,  6,  cut  in  Tomatoes,  i  cup 

halves  Boiling  water,  3  cups 

If  there  be  any  fat  on  meat  trim  it  off  and  place  over  the  fire  to  try  out. 
In  it  fry  the  onions,  which  if  small  may  be  left  whole.  Remove  onions  when 
slightly  brown  and  fry  the  meat  in  the  fat  until  the  pieces  are  well  browned. 
Add  water,  salt,  paprika,  and  tomatoes;  simmer  until  the  meat  is  tender. 
Add  the  other  vegetables,  prepared  as  usual,  and  cook  until  all  are  tender,  and 
season  more  if  necessary.  Add  dumplings,  cooking  fifteen  minutes  without 
lifting  the  cover.  Serve  attractively  on  a  large  platter.  Place  dumplings 
around  the  edge  of  the  platter,  meat  and  potatoes  in  centre,  with  carrots  and 
turnips  arranged  between  the  dumplings.  Pour  remaining  stew  around  the 
vegetables  and  over  all  sprinkle  one  tablespoon  fine-cut  parsley. 

Dumplings  (Ck>m  Meal) 

Corn  meal,  i  cup '  Flour,  }4  cup 

Milk,  hot,  I  cup  Salt,  }4  teaspoon 

Egg,  I  Baking  powder,  i  }4  teaspoons 

Pour  hot  milk  over  corn  meal.  When  cool,  add  flour  sifted  with  salt  and 
baking  powder,  and  ^%%  slightly  beaten.  If  too  stiff  to  drop  from  a  spoon,  add 
water  to  make  the  right  consistency.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  into  the  stew.  Cook 
fifteen  minutes. 

Through  prejudice  or  ignorance  of  their  value,  many  house- 
wives have  overlooked  the  strictly  conservation  dishes  that  may 
be  served  by  using  the  internal  organs  of  the  beef  creature, 
lamb,  calf,  and  pig.  These  organs  from  the  young  animals  are 
tender  and  delicate  in  flavor,  while  those  from  the  mature  beef 
creature  require  longer  cooking  and  are  stronger  in  flavor. 
The  tongue,  liver,  kidneys,  brains,  heart  and  sweetbreads  are  an 
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excellent  source  of  variety  in  the  menu,  at  the  same  time  cutting 
down  the  consumption  of  meat.  All  internal  organs  are  govern- 
ment inspected  and  arrive  at  cold  storage  in  good  condition. 
As  they  are  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  on  short  notice,  they 
should  be  ordered  from  the  butcher  a  day  or  two  before  desired. 
With  the  exception  of  tongue  and  tripe,  these  organs  should  stand 
in  cold  water  for  some  time  before  they  are  cooked  so  that  any 
clotted  blood  may  be  extracted,  and  then  in  boiling  water  until 
the  membrane  which  covers  them  is  loosened  and  can  be  removed. 

TONGUE 

A  beef  tongue  usually  weighs  from  four  to  six  pounds  and 
comes  fresh,  smoked,  and  salted.  Calves*  tongues  are  small  and 
two  or  three  are  needed  for  the  average  family.  They  are 
extremely  good  cooked  in  a  casserole.  Lambs'  tongues  are 
usually  pickled,  and  used  as  an  appetizer.  Pigs'  tongues  are  not 
found  in  the  markets. 

The  following  suggestions  for  serving  tongue  may  be  of  use  in 

giving  variety: 

Tongue 

If  salted  or  smoked,  soak  several  hours  in  cold  water  before  boiling.  If 
fresh,  put  on  to  cook  in  boiling  water  to  which  has  been  added  the  following: 

Onion,  sliced,  i  Allspice  berry,  i 

Carrot,  %  cup  Whole  pepper,  yi  teaspoon 

Celery,  yi  cupl  Salt,  i  tablespoon 

Bay  leaf  Cloves,  2 

Cook  slowly  until  tongue  is  tender.  Allow  to  cool  in  the  stock.  Remove 
and  skin.  Trim  off  roots,  wrap  in  cheese  cloth  and  put  under  a  weight.  To 
serve  hot  do  not  wrap  in  a  cloth,  but  cut  diagonally  in  slices. 

Tongue  may  be  served  hot  with  a  brown  or  tomato  sauce,  or  a  mustard  and 
chopped  pickle  sauce,  or  it  may  be  served  cold  with  a  vinaigrette  sauce. 

Tongue  with  Spinach 

Prepare  moulds  of  chopped  spinach  and  set  away  to  chill.  Cut  cold  tongue 
into  slices,  unmould  the  spinach  on  the  slice  and  garnish  with  hard  cooked  egg. 
Serve  either  hot  or  cold. 

Tongue  with  Eggs 

Half  fill  a  baking  dish  with  creamed  tongue.  Break  as  many  eggs  as  desired 
and  slide  carefully  on  top  of  the  creamed  tongue.  Have  the  top  of  the  dish 
covered  with  eggs  and  bake  in  the  oven  until  eggs  are  set.  Dust  with  paprika 
and  serve  while  hot. 
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Tongue  en  Casserole 

Tongue,  sliced  Butter,  or  olives  cut  in  pieces,  6 

Fresh  mushrooms,  }4  can       Strained  Creole  sauce,  2  cups 

Arrange  tongue  in  a  casserole.  Add  mushrooms  which  have  been  sauted  in 
a  little  butter.  Pour  over  the  Creole  sauce  and  bake  in  the  oven  for  thirty 
minutes. 

Creole  Sauce 

Shallots,  finely  chopped,  2  Celery,  chopped,  i  tablespoon 

Garlic,  finely  chopped,  i  Carrot,  chopped,  i  tablespoon 

clove  Paprika,  i  teaspoon 

Green  pepper,  chopped.  Salt,  i  teaspoon 

I  tablespoon  Pepper,  yi  teaspoon 

Oil,  3  tablespoons  Clove,  i 

Cornstarch,  2  tablespoons  Allspice  berry,  i 

Pimiento,     chopped,     i  Stock,  i  cup 

tablespoon  Tomato,  i  cup 

Parsley,  chopped,  i  table- 
spoon 

In  the  oil  fry  shallots,  garlic,  and  green  pepper.  When  brown  add  remaining 
ingredients  except  stock  and  tomato.  Let  cook  until  brown  and  then  add 
liquid.    Simmer  10  to  15  minutes. 

LIVER 

Calves'  livers  are  the  most  delicate  in  flavor  of  all  the  livers 

used  as  food,  but  lambs*  livers  are  good,  and  often  sold  and 

cooked  as  calves'  liver.    The  liver  of  the  young  animal  should  be 

cooked  not  over  five  minutes.    Beef  liver  needs  a  longer  cooking 

to  make  it  tender. 

Braised  Liver 

Have  the  liver  in  one  large  piece;  scald,  and  remove  skin.  Sprinkle  with 
fiour,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  brown  in  bacon  fat.  Place  in  a  casserole  or  covered 
baking  dish,  and  surround  with  two  tablespoons  each,  chopped  onion,  carrot, 
and  celery,  and  one  cup  water.  Lay  three  slices  of  bacon  over  the  liver,  and 
bake  slowly  one  hour.  Serve  liver  on  a  platter,  with  the  vegetables  and 
liquid  poured  around  it. 

Liver  with  Bacon 

Scald  liver  to  remove  skin  and  cut  in  slices.  Roll  in  flour,  season  well  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  cook  5  minutes  in  bacon  fat.    Serve  immediately. 

Liver  ^  la  Madam  Begu6 

Shallot,  chopped,  i  Bay  leaf,  i  piece 

Garlic,  i  clove  Parsley 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste         Vinegar,  }4  tablespoon 
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Cut  liver  in  one-inch  cubes.  Pour  on  boiling  ^'ater  for  one  minute  and  drain. 
Add  above  ingredients  and  allow  to  stand  one-half  hour.  Remove  from  dress- 
ing and  cook  in  hot  fat  for  4  or  5  minutes,  being  very  careful  not  to  bum. 

Potted  Liver 

Calf's  liver,  i  Salt,  y^  tablespoon 

Bacon,  yi  pound  Peppercorns,  i  teaspoon 

Onion,  sliced,  i  Salt,  pepper 

Melted  butter 
Boil  the  liver  with  the  bacon,  onion,  salt,  and  peppercorns.    When  tender, 
put  through  a  meat  chopper  and  then  mash  to  a  paste.    Season  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  melted  butter.     Pack  firmly  in  jars  and  set  away  to  mould. 
Slice  and  serve  or  use  as  a  sandwich  filling. 

Liver  and  Bacon  Pie 

Lamb's  liver,  cut  in  slices,  Boiling  water,  i  cup 

I  pound  Tomatoes,  >^  cup 

Bacon,  cut  in  small  pieces.  Paprika,  >^  teaspoon 

yi  pound  Salt,  i  teaspoon 

Onion,  thinly  sliced,   i  Pepper,  yi  teaspoon 

Potatoes,     boiled     and  Worcestershire  sauce,  }^  tea- 
mashed,  4  spoon 

Flour,  I  tablespoon 

» 

Fry  bacon,  and  in  the  fat  fry  the  liver  for  five  minutes.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Line  a  baking  dish  with  the  mashed  potatoes,  and  fill  dish  with 
the  liver.  Make  a  sauce  of  the  fat  remaining  in  pan,  flour,  water,  tomatoes, 
and  seasonings.  Pour  over  the  liver,  and  bake  in  the  oven  twenty  minutes. 
Cover  top  with  hot  riced  potatoes,  and  return  to  the  oven  long  enough  to 
brown. 

TRIPE 

■ 

Tripe  may  be  served  in  the  following  ways:  (i)  Saut6d  in 
butter  until  crisp  and  served  with  a  black  butter  sauce;  (2)  cut  in 
pieces  dipped  in  batter,  and  fried  in  deep  fat;  (3)  with  Creole 
sauce  (see  Tongue) ;  (4)  in  soup  (known  as  Philadelphia  Pepper 
Pot). 

Spanish  Tripe 

Cut  tripe  into  pieces  and  put  into  a  slow  oven  to  draw  out  the  moisture. 

Butter  or  oil,  2  table-  Salt,  }4  teaspoon 

spoons  Pepper,  yi  teaspoon 

Shallots,  finely  chopped,  2  Paprika,  i  teaspoon 

Pimiento,    chopped,    2  Green  pepper,  chopped, 
tablespoons  2  tablespoons 

Tomato,  i  cup 
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Fry  the  shallots  in  the  fat,  add  peppers  and  seasonings.  Add  tripe,  and  cook 
for  10  minutes.  Add  tomato  and  finish  cooking  by  simmering  about  20 
minutes.    Garnish  with  parsley  when  served. 

KIDNEYS 

Kidneys  may  be  served  in  the  following  ways: 

(i)  Soak  in  cold  water,  parboil  5  minutes,  remove  membrane 
surrounding  kidney  and  split.  Roll  in  flour  and  saut6  in  butter. 
To  remaining  fat  add  a  little  Worcestershire  sauce,  salt  and 
pepper.  Serve  on  a  platter  with  lemon  juice  on  top  and  sauce 
around  the  kidneys. 

(2)  Prepare  kidneys  and  alternate  on  a  skewer  with  slices  of 
bacon;  broil. 

(3)  Split  kidneys  and  broil.    Serve  with  bacon. 

(4)  Kidney  stew. 

Kidney  Stew 

Beef  kidney,  cut  in  Potatoes,  2 

pieces,  i  Carrots,  small,  2 

Flour,  I  tablespoon  Onion,  i 

*     Suet  or  bacon  fat,  2  table-  Tomatoes,  i  cup 

spoons  Salt  and  pepper 
Water,  4  cufls 

Roll  the  pieces  of  kidney  in  the  flour,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  fry 
until  brown  in  the  fat.  Add  water  and  simmer  about  one  hour.  Add  carrots 
cut  in  small  pieces,  onion  thinly  sliced,  and  potatoes  cut  in  quarters. 
Cook  until  vegetables  are  tender;  season  to  taste  and  serve. 

Stuffed  Calf's  Heart 

Fat  or  oil,  2  tablespoons  Shallot,  chopped,  i ;  or 

Crumbs,  fine,  i  cup  Onion,  i  slice 

Salt,  pepper,  paprika  to  Thyme,  yi  teaspoon 
taste 

Soak  the  heart  thoroughly  to  draw  out  the  blood.  Rinse  and  wipe  dry. 
Brown  the  heart  in  the  fat  and  put  into  a  casserole.  In  the  fat  fry  the  shallot 
or  onion  and  add  the  remaining  ingredients.  Stuff  the  heart  with  this  mixture. 
Surround  with  strained  tomato  juice  and  cook  i}^  hours. 

SWEETBREADS  AND  BRAINS 

Sweetbreads  are  glands  found  in  the  nursing  calf  and  lamb. 
One  is  near  the  throat,  the  other,  nearer  the  heart,  is  larger 
and  known  as  the  heart  sweetbread.    They  are  easy  of  digestion 
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and  very  delicate  in  flavor.  Sweetbreads  are  usually  high  in 
price,  but  easily  obtained. 

Sweetbreads  may  be  creamed,  fried,  made  into  salad,  croquettes 
or  timbales,  cooked  under  glass  with  mushrooms,  or  larded  and 
baked.  In  any  manner,  sweetbreads  should  first  be  cooked  for 
ten  minutes  in  salted,  acidulated  water. 

Brains  may  be  treated,  cooked,  and  served  in  practically  the 
same  ways  as  sweetbreads. 

Brains  Vinaigrette 

Soak  to  draw  out  any  blood.  Parboil  lo  minutes  in  acidulated,  salted 
water.    Plunge  immediately  into  cold  water.    Serve  with : 

Vinaigrette  Sauce 

Oil,  }4  cup  Pimiento,    chopped,    2 
Vinegar,  2  tablespoons  tablespoons 

Onion,  chopped,  i  table-  Paprika,  >^  teaspoon 

spoon  Pepper,  yi  teaspoon 

Green  pepper,  chopped.  Egg,    hard   cooked,    finely 

I  tablespoon  chopped,  i 

Salt,  yt  teaspoon 

Mix  all  together,  and  allow  to  stand  a  while  before  serving. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 


FRENCH   EDUCATOR  LECTURES  AT 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

At  the  request  of  Dean  Russell  the  French  Government  has 
sent  Professor  F61ix  Bertaux,  of  the  Lyc6e  Corneille  at  Rouen 
to  Teachers  College  for  a  period  of  five  weeks  to  lecture  on  the 
"Methods  of  Teaching  Citizenship  and  Morals  in  the  French 
Schools."  Professor  Bertaux  is  one  of  the  leading  educators  of 
his  country  and  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  which  he  is 
treating. 

He  is  giving  in  all  ten  lectures  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
beginning  March  13.  These  lectures  are  supplemented  by 
weekly  conference  periods  held  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  which 
topics  of  his  lectures  are  discussed.  At  these  conferences  Pro- 
fessor Bertaux  describes  and  shows  the  text-books  and  other 
materials  actually  used  in  the  French  schools  in  teaching  morals 
and  civics. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Copies  of  the  School  Survey  for  the  City  of  Paterson,  N.  /., 
made  in  the  spring  of  19 18,  by  the  Department  of  Exlucationai 
Administration,  have  just  come  from  the  press.  They  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  John  R. 
Wilson,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

A  volume  entitled  The  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 
Gary  Public  Schools,  by  George  D.  Strayer  and  Frank  P.  Bach- 
man,  has  just  been  issued  by  The  General  Exlucation  Board, 
61  Broadway,  New  York  City.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  eight 
volumes  which  are  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  Gary  public 
schools  undertaken  on  the  invitation  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  board  of  education  at  Gary,  Ind. 
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Professors  Strayer  and  Engelhardt  have  recently  issued  two 
publications  which  are  intended  to  assist  superintendents  of 
schools  and  the  principals  of  elementary  schools  in  the  solution 
of  some  of  their  problems:  An  Inventory  Book  for  Elementary 
Schools  and  a  Record  Book  for  Elementary  School  Principals. 
The  Inventory  Book  permits  of  a  continuous  inventory  of  an 
elementary  school  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  is  issued  in  three 
volumes;  Book  I  being  designed  for  schools  having  twelve  or 
less  classrooms,  Book  II  for  schools  having  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  classrooms  and  Book  III  for  schools  having  twenty 
classrooms  or  more.  The  Elementary  Record  Book  permits  an 
elementary  school  principal  to  keep  the  essential  records  of  a 
school  in  such  form  as  to  afford  comparisons  on  all  items  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  This  book  is  loose  leaf  in  nature,  thus 
making  it  flexible  enough  to  suit  the  needs  and  desires  of  all 
elementary  principals.  It  provides  opportunity  for  a  form  of 
record-keeping  which  will  be  much  welcomed  by  the  progressive 
principal.  Both  books  are  published  by  C.  F.  Williams  and  Son, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Professor  M.  R.  Trabue  has  resumed  his  duties  in  the  depart- 
ment after  a  leave  of  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  military 
service.  Under  his  immediate  direction  psychological  tests  were 
given  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  recruits  from  the  Middle 
West.  The  results  obtained  from  this  classification  of  men  for 
military  instruction  by  means  of  general  intelligence  tests  are 
most  significant  for  public  school  administrators,  and  some  of  the 
facts  revealed  concerning  our  general  population  constitute  an 
astonishingly  bold  challenge  to  the  educators  of  the  entire 
country. 

Professor  Trabue  has  recently  revised  and  abridged  his  book, 
Completion-Test  Language  Scales.  This  new  edition  has  been 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications  of  Teachers  College. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  the  article  entitled  "Supplementing 
the  Hillegas  Scale"  by  Professor  Trabue,  which  appeared  origi- 
nally in  the  Teachers  College  Record  of  January,  191 7, 
it  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  separate  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Bureau  of  Publications  of  Teachers  College. 

A  device  for  simplifying  the  computation  of  ages  of  school 
children  has  recently  been  issued,  by  the  department  of  educa- 
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tional  administration.  It  is  entitled  the  Strayer-Engelhardt  Age 
Computation  Chart.  This  chart  permits  of  the  transmutation 
of  the  dates  of  birth  of  school  children  into  ages  for  any  year  of 
the  next  ten  years  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time.  It  will 
be  welcomed  by  school  authorities  in  the  making  of  any  age 
distribution. 

The  practicum  in  educational  administration  has,  as  part  of 
its  survey  program  planned  for  the  spring  semester,  completed 
the  survey  of  the  achievements  of  pupils  of  the  Friends  School  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  work  involves  the  measurement  of 
the  achievements  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  as  well  as  in  the 
high  school  field. 

As  president  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Pro- 
fessor Strayer  spoke  before  the  Department  of  Superinten- 
dents at  Chicago,  February  25,  in  favor  of  the  bill  which  had 
been  presented  to  both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  National  Department  of  Education  with  a  represen- 
tative of  education  in  the  President's  cabinet,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  educational  opportunities  in  the  United 
States.  Although  Dr.  Strayer  had  just  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness  his  interest  in  this  bill  did  not  permit  of  his  losing  this 
opportunity  of  speaking  in  its  behalf.  He  showed  himself  a  most 
ardent  advocate  of  the  policies  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
National  Education  Association  and  to  which  he  ha^  been  giving 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  during  this  year  as  president  of  the 
Association.  Dr.  Strayer  made  a  strong  plea  for  financial 
assistance  for  the  National  Education  Association,  which  should 
meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  profession  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  education. 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

A  new  book,  entitled  Comparative  Education,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Peter  Sandiford  (*io  T.  C),  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
contains  a  chapter  by  Dr.  Kandel  and  an  article  on  "Education  in 
the  United  States,"  by  Professor  William  F.  Russell.  The  book 
is  published  by  Dent  of  London. 

In  collaboration  with  Mr.  Clyde  Furst,  Dr.  Kandel  has  written 
a  report  on  "Pensions  for  Public  School  Teachers,"  prepared  for 
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the  Committee  on  Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pensions  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
and  published  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  191 7  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
contains  a  brief  report  by  Dr.  Kandel  on  "Education  in  Foreign 
Countries."  A  fuller  report  of  this  topic  will  appear  in  the  next 
biennial  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  December,  191 8,  Dr.  Kandel 
has  an  article  on  "Educational  Progress  in  England."  He  has  also 
been  contributing  a  series  of  articles  on  "American  Education" 
to  the  London  Times  Educational  Supplement.  He  has  been 
associated  with  Professor  Monroe  in  preparing  educational 
material  for  the  Peace  Conference. 

Dr.  Kandel  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  California  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1919. 


FOODS  AND   COOKERY 

Miss  Barrows,  who  has  been  spending  part  of  the  second 
semester  at  the  College,  expects  to  leave  for  Boston  by  the  end 
of  March.  During  the  past  two  months  Miss  Barrows  has 
lectured  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  at  Winthrop  College, 
South  Carolina,  at  Trenton  and  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Miss 
Barrows  is  writing  a  series  of  five  articles  for  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  beginning  February,  1919,  and  is  also  contributing  to 
the  Delineator,  McCalVs,  New  York  Tribune,  and  American 
Cookery.  Miss  Shapleigh  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  demon- 
strations at  the  Columbia  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  She 
has  recently  lectured  at  Newark,  White  Plains,  and  Albany. 

Professor  Van  Arsdale  is  contributing  an  article  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  on  the  "Markets  Situation  in  New  York." 
She  attended  Farmers  Week  at  Ithaca  and  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  which  was  held  at  that  time. 
She  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Food  Committee  of 
the  Woman's  City  Club. 

The  class  in  experimental  cookery  is  investigating  for  the 
Government  the  time-saving  and  the  economic  aspects  involved 
in  the  use  of  various  dried  vegetables  and  fruit  concentrates. 
These  factors  are  being  measured  quantitatively  with  the  aim 
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of  discovering  the  value  in  time  and  money  of  the  elimination 
of  waste  outside  the  home.  The  results  will  be  published  later 
through  the  Buteau  of  Publications. 

HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

The  U.  S.  Federal  Employment  Service  has  asked  the  co- 
operation of  several  members  of  educational  institutions  in 
discussing  problems  connected  with  household  employment. 
Professor  Gunther  is  a  member  of  this  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Miss  Louise  Odencrantz,  director  of  women's 
division  of  the  Federal  Employment  Bureaus.  Problems  that 
are  under  consideration  deal  with  the  eight-hour  day,  training 
classes  for  employers  and  for  employees,  etc. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  has  appointed  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Fisher  chairman  of  the  section  on  teaching.  Miss  Eleanor 
Wells,  who  is  assisting  in  the  department  this  year,  is  president 
of  the  Association. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Nurses*  Association  of  New  York 
City,  a  talk  was  given  on  "Teaching  Housewifery  to  Nurses,"  by 
Miss  L.  R.  Balderston,  and  one  on  "Buying  Household  Supplies," 
by  Miss  Lydia  Southard. 

Two  problems  of  unusual  interest  have  come  to  Professor 
Gunther  to  be  worked  out  by  students  in  the  department  of 
institution  administration.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Red  Cross 
House  for  Nurses,  38  West  48th  Street,  which  is  being  started 
by  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  under 
Miss  Mary  Parsons.  The  two  houses  will  accommodate  about 
thirty  nurses — those  just  returning  from  overseas — and  later 
will  be  used  for  nurses  on  furlough.  A  group  of  students  in 
institution  administration  have  assisted  in  equipping  the  kitchen, 
buying  supplies,  marking  linen,  engaging  household  employees, 
and  organizing  and  scheduling  the  work.  They  have  found  it  a 
very  valuable  experience. 

The  second  opportunity  has  come  from  the  Polish  Grey 
Samaritan  Training  School,  51  East  53rd  Street,  for  co5peration 
in  training  a  group  of  Polish  young  women  in  such  housekeeping 
problems  as  will  help  in  reconstruction  work  when  they  go  back 
to  Poland.     These  .young  women,  about  seventy  in  number. 
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have  been  gathered  from  five  or  six  cities  and  are  now  living  in 
four  houses  which  are  used  as  dormitories.  Practical  problems  in 
sanitation  and  housekeeping  methods  will  be  taken  up  by  an 
assistant  and  a  graduate  student  of  the  department. 


HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Professor  Cooley  conducted  an  experiment  in  teaching  some 
household  arts  lessons  with  the  use  of  scales  at  Public  School  143, 
during  the  month  of  February.  Report  of  this  experiment  was 
given  at  the  Alumni  meeting  on  February  22.  Professor  Spohr 
spoke  at  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  at  a  county  meeting  on 
"Condition  and  Needs  of  the  Home,"  on  February  18. 

Miss  Marshall  went  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  to  consult  with  the  trustees  of  the  Merrill-Palmer 
School  in  regard  to  its  organization.  The  school  was  established 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Palmer  for  the  purposes  of  training 
girls  and  women  in  the  duties  of  wifehood  and  motherhood. 

Professor  Winchell  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee on  home  economics  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  to  make  plans  for  a  group  of  home  economics  students  to 
carry  on  field  work  during  June  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  Professor  Winchell  will  speak 
in  Toronto,  Ontario,  April  23  and  24,  before  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tion Association. 

The  department  of  household  arts  education  is  developing 
plans  for  the  utilization  of  the  apartment  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
the  Speyer  School  for  school  and  community  classes  in  relation 
to  home  making.  The  plans  include  the  use  of  three  'home' 
kitchens,  a  lunch  room  for  teachers,  an  apartment,  and  sewing 
rooms. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  addressed  the  students  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  on  February  6  on  the  "Historical 
Development  of  Secondary  Mathematics.'*  On  February  7  he 
addressed  the  students  of  the  State  Normal  College  on  the  same 
subject.     On  February  8  he  spoke  before  the  Association  of 
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Mathematics  Teachers  of  North  Carolina  on  "The  Teaching  of 
Secondary  Mathematics,"  and  later  conducted  a  round  table 
at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  on  the  same  subject.  On 
February  20  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Experiment  Board  of  Girls*  Private  Schools,  and  on  March  6  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  a  committee  on'  the  revision  of  the 
syllabus  of  the  Regents  of  New  York  State  relating  to  algebra. 
On  January  8  Professor  Upton  addressed  the  teachers  of 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  and  on  February  19  the  Association  of 
Teachers  in  Private  Schools  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The  department  of  educational  psychology  has  instituted  a 
series  of  weekly  meetings,  with  a  view  to  reconstructing  its  own 
courses  in  such  respects  as  may  seem  desirable,  and  in  order  that 
its  work  may  be  correlated  as  effectively  as  possible  with  the  work 
of  the  College  as  a  whole. 

The  American  Psychological  Association  has  named  a  com- 
mittee on  qualifications  for  psychological  examiners  and  other 
psychological  experts.  The  function  of  this  committee  is  to 
formulate  standards  for  the  practice  of  applied  psychology  in 
various  fields.  Dr.  Leta  S.  Hollingworth  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
on  certification. 

Professor  Whitley's  class  in  child  study  has  undertaken  some 
interesting  new  departures  this  year.  Emphasis  has  been  laid  on 
the  psychology  of  children  as  related  to  social  conditions.  For 
example,  several  city  blocks  were  surveyed,  with  the  end  in  view 
of  obtaining  exact  information  as  to  the  social  influences  at  work 
upon  the  mental  life  of  the  children  living  there. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike,  a  series 
of  intelligence  tests  will  be  used  in  admitting  students  to  Colum- 
bia College  hereafter.  Professor  Thorndike  is  much  occupied 
with  this  matter  at  the  present  time. 

The  many  friends  and  former  students  of  the  late  Professor 
Norsworthy  will  be  interiested  to  know  that  the  book  at  which  she 
had  been  at  work  for  several  years  is  now  completed  and  on  the 
market.    The  final  revision  and  editing  was  done  by  Professor 
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Whitley.  It  was  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  in  the 
autumn  of  191 8  under  the  title  of  The  Psychology  of  Childhood, 
and  is  intended  for  service  primarily  as  a  text-book  in  normal 
schools. 

The  following  letter  from  the  War  Department  in  appreciation 
of  Professor  Thorndike's  services  to  the  Army  has  been  received: 

War  Department 
Division  of  Military  Aeronautics 
Washington 
Office  of  the  Director 

January  8,  1919 
Dear  Dr.  Thorndike: 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  the  officers  who  have  been  in  closest  touch 
with  the  task  of  selecting  and  training  men  for  flying  that  this  difficult  and 
delicate  work  has  been  materially  assisted  and  simplified  as  a  result  of  your 
painstaking  experiments.  The  written  psychological  tests  which  these 
experiments  enabled  you  to  devise  proved  a  useful  check  upon  the  personal 
judgment  of  the  members  of  the  various  boards  charged  in  the  beginning  with 
selecting  from  the  mass  of  the  nation's  young  men  promising  raw  material 
for  this  special  service,  and,  subsequently,  with  the  intelligent  elimination,  at 
various  stages  of  training,  of  those  who  were  less  fit. 

Your  tests  in  each  case  were  admirably  thought  out  and  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  they  supplemented  the 
ordinary  tests  at  precisely  the  points  where  these  were  apt  to  fail.  In  general 
they  supported  the  best  judgment  of  the  officers,  and  the  board  came  to  rely 
upon  them  as  an  almost  indispensable  aid  toward  the  speedy  elimination  of 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  doubtful  and  tedious  cases. 

It  is  my  desire  to  give  expression  to  a  very  real  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
service  which  you  have  rendered  the  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics  in  one 
of  its  essential  and  fundamental  activities,  the  creation  of  a  flying  personnel. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  L.  Kenly, 
Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike  Major  General,  U.  S.  A. 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


NURSING  AND   HEALTH 

A  number  of  former  students  of  the  department  of  nursing  and 
health  have  recently  returned  from  service  overseas  in  Italy, 
France  and  England.     Among  them  are  Grace  Allison,  Sara 
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Parsons,  Charlotte  Dann,  Eva  Parsons,  June  Ramsey,  Caroline 
Sparrow,  Mary  Kennedy,  Elizabeth  Shellabarger,  Edith  Sinclair, 
Amy  Trench,  and  Mrs.  Jane  Dahlman. 

We  are  all  very  proud  of  the  record  which  our  nurses  have 
made,  often  in  the  face  of  quite  overwhelming  difficulties, 
discomforts,  and  dangers.  Like  the  men  who  are  returning, 
they  speak  very  little  of  their  own  part  in  the  great  struggle 
over  there;  but  there  is  no  question  that  their  contribution  has 
been  an  invaluable  one,  and  that  their  country  owes  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  their  staunch,  unfailing,  and  competent 
service. 

Miss  Carrie  Hall,  a  former  student  in  this  department,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  nursing  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  France. 

The  alumnae  of  the  nursing  and  health  department,  wishing 
in  some  way  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  many  advantages 
which  they  had  received  from  the  College,  and  realizing  that  the 
question  of  expense  made  it  impossible  for  many  nurses  to  share 
these  benefits,  decided  to  lease  and  furnish  an  apartment  where 
students  could  do  cooperative  housekeeping,  and  in  this  way 
reduce  living  expenses  very  materially.  An  attractive  seven- 
room  apartment  in  Janus  Court  was  secured  and  the  first  group 
of  students  entered  in  September,  1917.  The  alumnae  undertook 
the  expense  of  furnishing  and  several  substantial  gifts  of  money 
and  furnishings  were  received  from  individual  members.  The 
apartment  will  accommodate  eight  students.  The  rooms  are 
rented  for  simply  enough  to  cover  the  running  expenses. 

The  work  is  divided  according  to  a  plan  decided  upon  by  the 
group.  It  has  been  found  most  satisfactory  to  alternate  the 
housekeeping  duties;  for  example,  one  week,  two  students  are 
responsible  for  the  marketing,  two  get  the  breakfasts,  two  the 
lunches,  and  two  the  dinners  on  certain  days,  according  to  the 
class  schedules  of  the  different  students.  The  work  is  changed 
each  week.  After  the  first  period  of  adjustment  the  students 
have  not  felt  the  work  too  much  of  a  burden,  considering  the 
advantages  gained.  It  does  of  course  take  time  which  might 
otherwise  be  used  for  study  or  recreation,  but  each  group  has 
deeply  appreciated  the  more  homelike  way  of  living,  they  have 
enjoyed  the  life  together  and  fed  that  they  have  gained  a  great 
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deal  from  each  other  in  a  professional  way,  since  they  have  ample 
opportunity  to  talk  over  their  common  problems  and  experiences. 

Three  dollars  a  week  per  student  has  covered  expenses  of  food, 
ice,  gas,  and  electricity  and  daily  newspaper,  and  all  the  students 
are  firmly  convinced  that  they  have  very  good  meals  indeed. 

Last  September  two  additional  apartments  were  leased  in  the 
same  building.  These  apartments  are  used  at  present  for  the 
undergraduate  nurses  who  are  taking  the  Public  Health  Nursing 
course,  which  means  practical  field  experience  in  the  Morning- 
side  District  of  Henry  Street  Settlement,  in  addition  to  the 
theoretical  work  at  the  College.  These  students  do  not  do 
cooperative  housekeeping.  There  is  a  working  housekeeper  who 
keeps  the  three  apartments  in  order,  takes  charge  of  the  linen, 
etc.  A  supervising  nurse  lives  in  the  apartment  with  the  under- 
graduates and  mothers  this  group. 

The  furnishing  of  the  last  two  apartments  was  made  possible 
through  the  gifts  of  interested  friends  of  the  department.  There 
is  still  a  small  debt  which  the  association  is  planning  to  clear  off 
by  a  drive  among  recent  students  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  before.  When  the  debt  is  wiped  out  there  are 
many  things  to  be  added,  such  as  a  victrola,  more  comfortable 
chairs,  etc. 

The  Summer  School  cooperative  group  of  1918  showed  their 
appreciation  by  sending  to  the  apartment  an  attractively  framed 
portrait  of  Edith  Cavell.  The  Nurses  Club  make  a  yearly 
contribution.  One  of  the  former  students  whose  father  does  not 
entirely  approve  of  personal  birthday  gifts  sent  a  check  for 
twenty  dollars  to  the  apartment  committee  on  his  birthday. 
This  particular  kind  of  gift  the  father  thoroughly  approved. 

RURAL   EDUCATION 

Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  sailed  for  France  early  in  January, 
where  he  will  be  engaged  until  June  15  in  lecturing  before  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  on  the  possibilities  of  rural  life 
as  a  field  of  activity  for  returned  soldiers.  In  this  work  Dr. 
Wilson  will  be  closely  associated  with  President  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
with    Professor  John    Erskine,    of  Columbia  University,  and 
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Superintendent  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  of  Cleveland,  is  serving  on 
the  Educational  Commission  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  whose  direc- 
tion the  great  task  of  army  education  has  been  entrusted. 

The  Rural  Club  has  adopted  the  policy  of  electing  new  officers 
for  the  second  semester,  a  plan  which  will  stimulate  interest, 
it  is  believed,  and  give  more  students  an  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship. The  new  officers  for  the  present  term  are:  Mr.  M.  S. 
Pittman,  president;  Miss  Ina  S.  Lindman,  vice-president;  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Robinson,  secretary.  Among  other  activities  the 
club  recently  presented  two  speakers  of  note.  One  of  these  was 
Mr.  O.  H.  Benson,  National  Leader  of  Boys'  and  Girls*  Clubs, 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  other  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of 
Boston. 

The  affiliation  of  Teachers  College  with  Hunterdon  and 
Warren  Counties  in  New  Jersey  is  proving  a  most  interesting  and 
profitable  venture  for  students  in  rural  education  and  related 
departments.  During  the  fall  each  member  of  the  class  in  rural 
social  surveys  surveyed  a  local  community,  and  students  in 
Education  278  are  now  conducting  definite  supervisory  projects 
in  rural  school  supervision  in  both  counties,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Dunn  and  the  local  county  superintendents 
and  helping  teachers. 

The  most  significant  development  of  the  affiliation  thus  far 
realized,  however,  was  the  holding  of  a  general  county  conference 
in  each  county  on  February  18-19  and  20-21.  These  conferences 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  public  schools  of  the  county,  and  Teachers  College,  while  a 
number  of  local,  state,  and  federal  organizations  cooperated  and 
assisted  with  speakers,  publicity,  and  music.  Their  general 
purpose  was  to  reveal  county  conditions,  stimulate  interest  in 
betterment,  and  suggest  the  county  program,  county  develop- 
ment council,  and  federation  of  county  forces,  as  one  of  the  best 
methods  available  to  this  end.  Among  the  chief  speakers  were. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Meredith,  assistant  commissioner  of  education  for 
New  Jersey;  Miss  Marie  Lovsnes,  who  reported  the  work  of 
the  county  farm  bureau  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut; 
Secretary  Alva  Agee,  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
New  Jersey;  Miss  Florence  E.  Ward  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
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App  and  Professor  L.  A.  Clinton,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  College 
of  Agriculture;  Dr.  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  president  of  Rutgers 
College;  Mr.  Albert  Manning,  secretary  of  the  Dairymen's 
League;  and  Professor  E.  L.  Morgan,  of  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Agriculture,  who  presented  the  central  theme  of  the 
conference,  namely,  county  planning  and  development.  E^ch 
gathering  was  attended  by  from  five  to  six  hundred  local  citizens 
who  seemed  unanimous  in  declaring  these  conferences  the  most 
significant  and  far-reaching  meetings  ever  held  in  the  county. 
Twelve  students  from  the  rural  department  of  Teachers  College 
attended  the  sessions  also  and  expressed  much  gratitude  for  the 
insight  and  suggestion  thus  gained  for  county  development 
elsewhere. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  this  affiliation,  as  requested 
by  the  leaders  of  each  county,  will  be  the  formation  of  a  county 
development  council  made  up  of  two  delegates  from  every 
county-wide  organization  and  institution  in  the  county.  This 
council  will  then  assume  chief  responsibility  for  the  counfy 
program  of  progress  and  conduct  the  annual  county  conference 
hereafter.  Following  this,  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
stimulation  of  two  local  communities  in  each  county  as  demon- 
stration centers  for  Illustrating  the  best  methods  and  practices  of 
local  community  planning  and  development.  In  this  work 
students  from  Teachers  College  will  again  participate,  not  only 
as  observers,  but  as  speakers,  surveyors,  and  general  directors 
and  assistants,  when  so  requested  by  the  communities  concerned. 

PROFESSOR  DODGE  BECOMES  COUNTY 

AGENT  LEADER 

Richard  E.  Dodge,  emeritus  professor  of  geography  in  Teachers 
College,  was  appointed  last  fall  assistant  county  agent  leader  by 
the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  his  new  work  Professor  Dodge  has  headquarters  at  Storrs, 
Connecticut.  Professor  Dodge  is  assisting  in  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  program  in  the  eight  counties  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut  by  working  with  the  county  agricultural  agents  and 
their  agricultural  and  executive  committees.  Incident  to  this 
he  has  many  administrative  problems  dealing  with  publicity, 
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finance,  official  reports  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  etc.,  that  require  constant  attention.  While  there 
are  many  features  of  the  work  in  each  county  that  are  unique  to 
the  county,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  work  in  several 
parts  of  the  state  has  common  factors.  Professor  Dodge,  there- 
fore, is  interested  in  keeping  closely  in  touch  with  activities  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  wider  use  of 
experience  that  has  proved  worth  while  in  given  localities. 
He  finds  that  the  work  requires  much  time  away  from  home  and 
places  him  in  touch  with  many  of  the  better  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural leaders  of  the  state. 

Professor  Dodge  took  up  this  work  as  a  war  service  and  will 
continue  it  for  about  a  year  or  perhaps  longer  until  the  return 
of  Director  Baker  who  is  now  in  France  as  a  member  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Educational  Commission. 

RED   CROSS 

The  Teachers  College  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  No.  34,  has 
confined  its  efforts  this  year  to  knitting  for  soldiers,  garment 
making  for  refugees,  and  campaign  work  in  the  national  and 
local  Red  Cross  campaigns. 

The  work  of  the  War  Relief  Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mildred  E.  Beam,  and  with  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Agnes 
Wilson  Osborne,  was  delayed  by  the  epidemic  of  influenza  and 
by  the  armistice  which  temporarily  disconcerted  all  patriotic 
relief  activities.  Auxiliary  No.  34  filled  its  quota  of  garments 
each  month,  however,  and  was  put  on  the  Honor  Roll.  The 
campaign  committee  canvassed  Teachers  College  in  the  Christ- 
mas Red  Cross  Roll  Call  and  managed  two  hotel  booths  in  the 
city. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  a  reorganization  was 
effected  to  increase  work-room  production.  The  four  College 
classes  were  organized  by  their  presidents  into  groups  of  ten. 
Each  group  is  under  a  captain  who  is  to  see  that  each  student 
devotes  at  least  one  hour  a  week  to  Red  Cross  work.  This  has 
resulted  in  increased  output  of  refugee  garments.  Knitting  for 
soldiers  was  abandoned  on  February  i,  and  all  unused  wool 
returned.     Under  the  control   of  candidates  for  next  year's 
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Red  Cross  Committee,  refugee  knitting  was  begun  the  middle  of 
March. 

Auxiliary  No.  34  is  self-supporting.  There  was  a  balance  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  of  $201.  This  has  been  increased  by 
the  sale  of  knitting  needles  and  chocolates,  by  a  donation  of 
fifty  dollars  from  the  Whittier  Hall  girls,  and  by  a  few  anony- 
mous donations.  The  balance  to  date,  after  purchasing  supplies, 
is  $268. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Teachers  College  was  represented  by  a  delegate  at  the  National 
Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  February 
20-23.  The  meeting  was  significant  in  its  democratic  harmony 
and  in  its  conception  of  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Christian 
Student  Movement.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Association  all  of  the  elements  met  in  a  frank  discussion  of  their 
activities. 

The  religious  organizations  of  Teachers  College  are  endeavor- 
ing this  semester  to  adapt  themselves  to  conditions  of  returning 
peace.  The  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  groups  have 
together  published  a  statement  of  their  plans  and  activities  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Extra."  The  Jewish  Forum 
has  instituted  a  lunch-hour  study  group.  The  Newman  Club 
holds  a  Bible  study  hour  each  Tuesday  evening.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  holding  a  popular  International  Series  of  meetings  while  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  members  are  applying  their  conceptions  of  Christian- 
ity to  current,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  by  means  of  a 
series  of  informal  student  dances  and  excursions  to  places  of  social 
interest  in  New  York. 

The  College  chapel  service  has  been  revised  to  meet  a  wider 
need  and  desire  of  the  students.  It  now  offers  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  spiritual  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time  better  acquaint- 
ing students  with  faculty  members  and  with  leaders  of  thought 
outside  of  the  College. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 

Herbert  Buermeyer,  '17A.M. 

First  Lieutenant,  Company  £,  9th  Regiment,  A.  £.  F.,  France.  Killed  in 
action  in  Picardy  drive,  July  2,  1918. 

John  Murray  Marquard,  '15A.M. 

Lieutenant,  13th  Royal  Fusiliers.  Killed  in  action  at  Achich  le  Grand, 
August  23,  1918. 

LOCKSLEY   McKnIGHT,   '15 

Lieutenant,  Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces.  Killed  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme,  summer  of  1916. 

Howard  Vincent  Pickering,  '13-14,  '14s 

First  Lieutenant,  iioth  Perth  Battalion.  Acted  as  Assistant  Adjutant; 
joined  4th  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  overseas.  Killed  in  action  at  Paschen- 
daele  Ridge,  October  28,  191 7. 

Adelbert  E.  Pulsifer,  '15-' 16 

Sergeant,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  Formerly  Flower  Hospital  Unit,  General 
Hospital  Unit  No.  5,  Fort  Ontario.    Died  of  pneumonia,  October  2, 191 8. 

Leighton  V.  Smith,  '15B.S. 

Sergeant,  304th  Engineer  Train,  79th  Division,  A.  E.  F.  Died  of  pneumonia, 
following  effects  of  gas,  October  23,  1918. 

Floyd  A.  Stevens,  '15A.M. 

Private,  S.  S.  U.  648  Convois  Autos  par  B.  C.  M.,  67th  Division,  French 
Army.  Died  from  poison  bullet  wound  after  rescuing  five  wounded  at  Soissons, 
June  II,  191 8. 

Burr  Dexter  Straight,  '17A.M. 

First  Lieutenant;  formerly  Company  B,  308th  Infantry,  A.  E.  F.;  Company 
I,  9th  Regiment,  2nd  Division,  A.  E.  F.    Killed  in  action,  October  3,  19 18. 

Gilbert  Jarecki  Strunz,  '13-14 

Private;  formerly  Company  M,  331st  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Camp  Sherman, 
Ohio,  and  Camp  Merritt,  N.  J.;  Company  D,  328th  Infantry,  A.  E.  F.  Killed 
in  action,  October  7,  1918. 
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ALUMNI  IN  MILITARY  OR  CIVILIAN  SERVICE 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  Alumni  of  Teachers 
College  who  have  been  reported  as  having  served  our  Government 
or  our  Allies  during  the  war  in  either  civil  or  military  capacity. 
The  list  was  prepared  for  The  Record  by  Miss  Reba  A.  Ruggles, 
of  the  Appointment  Committee  of  Teachers  College,  who  will 
be  glad  to  receive  additions  or  corrections  to  the  names  here 
given. 

The  date  after  each  name  gives  the  year  of  graduation  with  the 
degree  received ;  if  no  degree  was  received  the  date  indicates  the 
last  year  of  attendance  at  Teachers  College.  A  date  followed  by 
*s*  refers  to  Summer  Session  attendance. 

Alexander  E.  Abramson,  'ij-'iS 

"Sent  to  Washington  on  Government  Mission." 

Lyman  R.  Allen,  '17s 

"Inspecting  at  Burgess  Hydroplane  Works,  Marblehead,  Mass." 

Clinton  M.  Allen,  'lys.A.M. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camp  Educational  Secretary,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  Later  at  Army 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Headquarters,  Paris. 

Grace  Allison,  '15BS. 

Lakeside  Hospital  Unit,  Overseas  Service,  France. 

Oscar  W.  Alm,  '18A.M. 

Co.  7,  R'c't.  Camp  4,  Camp  Green,  N.  C, 

Solomon  Amster,  '18B.S. 

Private,  Sanitary  Corps.  Enlisted  May,  1918.  Stationed  at  Camp  Wheeler, 
Macon,  Ga.  Director  of  Physical  Training  of  Sanitary  Corps.  Accepted  for 
4th  Officers'  Training  Corps.    Honorably  discharged,  December,  191 8. 

Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  'oQPh.D. 

Household  thrift  specialist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
budget  lessons  for  National  War  Savings  Committee,  since  November,  191 8. 
Director  of  Section,  Subject  Matter,  Savings  Division  of  War  Loan  Organi- 
zation, United  States  Treasury  Department. 

Caroline  Arbus,  '09-' 10 

Canteen  Service,  France.    Sailed  May,  19 18. 

Alice  Atwood,  'ioB.S. 

Dietitian,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Unit,  France.  Later  returned  to  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  Washington.  Transferred  to  Red  Cross  Service,  Camp  Sevier, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Grace  Axtell,  '18B.S. 

Canteen  Work,  France.    Sailed  October,  191 8. 
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Clara  E.  Babcock,  '14A.M. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  in  United  States  at  various  military  training  camps. 
Later  Canteen  Service,  France.    Sailed  June,  19 18. 

Elizabeth  Bache,  '13B.S. 
Scout  leader,  Girls'  Scout  work,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Bertha  Baldwin,  '09B.S. 

Dietitian,  Red  Cross,  France.    Sailed  January,  191 8. 

Anna  Barnum,  'o8-'o9 

In  charge  of  Hostess  House,  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Marie  Baurle,  'i6-'i7 
Foreign  service  in  military  hospital  since  191 7. 

Jessica  Baylis,  '18- 

Occupational  Therapy,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  3,  Colonia,  N.  J.,  since 
January  11,  1919. 

Katherine  Beebe,  '18- 

Occupational  Therapy,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  9,  Azalea,  N.  C,  since 
November,  19 18. 

Charles  R.  Beeman,  '13B.S. 

Educational  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  Army  of  Occupation.     Sailed 
January,  1919. 

Ethel  Belden,  'i8s         • 

Occupational  Therapy,  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  October, 
19 1 8.    Later  transferred  to  Denver,  Colo. 

William  R.  Bent,  '16A.M. 
First  Lieutenant,  309th  Infantry,  78th  Divbion,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 

Mary  B.  Betts,  '18- 

Occupational  Thferapy,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  16,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
since  January,  1919. 

Mary  Birnie,  '14-' 15 

Foreign  service  in  Military  hospitals,  France,  since  November,  19 17,  with 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  Unit. 

Herbert  Blair,  '17A.M. 
Statistician,  State  Military  Training  Commission,  New  York. 

Harold  R.  Blake,  '16B.S. 

Private,  Base  Hospital  No.  44,  France.    Sailed  July,  1918.    Formerly  at 
Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

Alma  D.  Booth,  '16B.S. 

Women's  Protective  League,  stationed  at  Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

Alice  Boughton,  'i7Ph.D. 

Investigation  on  foodstuffs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frances  Briggs,  '18 
Occupational  Therapy,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  3,  Colonia,  N.  J. 
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Orville  G.  Brim,  'iiA.M. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  France.  Sailed  December,  191 7;  returned  December,  191 8. 
E.  C.  Broome,  '02 Ph.D. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  work,  Chaumont,  France. 

Dorothy  Brown,  'i6-'i7 
U.  S.A.  Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  2,  France.    Sailed  May,  1917. 

Mrs.  Natalie  Brown,  '178 
Charge  of  cafeteria  and  welfare  work,  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Marguerite  Brown,  '18B.S. 
Assistant  Dietitian,  Visitors*  House,  Camp  Merritt,  N.  J. 

Edith  Brownell,  '18M.S. 
Laboratory  Technician,  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. 

William  E.  Bunnekamp,  'i7-'i8 

U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  Enlisted  June,  191 8;  petty  officer  in  training  for  commission 
at  Pelham  Naval  Training  Station,  N.  Y.  Honorably  discharged  December, 
1918. 

Vincent  P.  Burke,  '17-18 

Honorary  Secretary,  Patriotic  Association  of  Newfoundland.  Honorary 
Secretary,  Standing  Committee  on  Military  Organization,  Newfoundland, 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  of  Militia  in  191 7. 

Jesse  D.  Burks,  'osPh.D. 
Captain,  U.  S.  Army. 

John  Burns,  '16B.S. 

Captain,  U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y.  Promoted  to  Major 
(Infantry). 

Ruth  Cassels,  '17A.M. 

Dietitian,  Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  40,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Casper  C.  Certain,  'i8s 

Administrative  Officer  in  charge  of  English  work  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Overseas 
service.   Sailed  February,  19 19. 

Shirley  M.  Charles,  '18A.M. 

Head  Aide,  Reconstruction  Division,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  17, 
Markleton,  Pa. 

Francis  Clark,  'i6-'i7 

64th  Aero  Squadron,  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Emerson  T.  Cockrell,  '16A.M. 
Second  Lieutenant,  Coast  Artillery,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lotus  D.  Coffman,  'iiPh.D. 

Director,  Department  of  Education  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Recon- 
struction of  Surgeon  General's  Office,  since  October,  191 8. 

Victoria  Barad  Cohen,  'i6-'i7 
Stewards'  School  for  Army  Cooks,  Newport  News,  Va. 
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James  Colletti,  '14-15 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  department,  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Cooper,  'i7-'i8 
Reconstruction  Aide,  France. 

Lenna  Cooper,  '16B.S. 

War  Department,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Nursing  Division. 

Gertrude  Cowlin,  'ii-*i2 

General  Military  Hospital,  St.  Gabriel's  College,  Camberwell,  London, 
England. 

Gerald  S.  Craig,  '17A.M. 
First  Sergeant,  Supply  Co.,  Q.  M.  C.  308,  Madi^n  Barracks,  N.  J. 

Adelaide  E.  Crane,  '13-14 

Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  Near  East  Commission.   Sailed  February,  19 19. 

A.  G.  Crane,  '18A.M. 

Major,  Sanitary  Corps,  U.  S.  A 

Josephine  Creelman,  'i6-'i7 
Hospital  Service. 

Joseph  Crowell,  '17-18 

104th  Ordnance  Depot  Co.,  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Heber  B.  Cummings,  'i6-*i7 
Captain,  Psychological  Division,  Sanitary  Corps,  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky. 

Edward  P.  Curtis,  '17A.M. 
Ambulance  Corps  No.  10,  France,  191 7. 

John  Curtis,  '17B.S. 
Ambulance  Service,  France. 

Orlando  d'Amato,  '14-15 

Illinois  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  stationed  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  summer  of 
191 7;  later,  overseas  service,  France. 

Charlotte  M.  Dann,  *i6-'i7 

U.  S.  Military  Hospital  No.  loi.  Sailed  for  France  with  Base  Hospital 
Unit  No.  18. 

Margaret  Darling,  'i6-'i7 
Home  Service  Bureau,  American  Red  Cross. 

H.  Dempsey,  'i7-'i8 

29th  Company,  152  Brigade,  8th  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Charlotte  Dillingham,  'i2-'i3 

American  Red  Cross,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Transferred  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sailed  for  overseas  service,  January,  19 19. 

John  W.  Dodd,  '17-18 

Enlisted  in  Navy,  June,  1918;  stationed  at  Newport,  R.  L,  Pelham  Bay, 
N.  Y.,  Princeton  Pay  Masters'  School,  N.  J.  Commissioned  Ensign  Pay 
Masters'  Corps.    Assigned  to  Transport  Black  ArroWf  February,  1918. 
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Constance  Douglas,  '17-18 
American  Red  Cross,  with  Balkan  Commission.    Sailed  November,  191 8. 

Caroline  Durkee,  'o6-'o7 
Public  Health  Work,  France. 

Maurice  K.  Dwyer,  *i6B.S. 
Aviation  Service,  U.  S.  A.    Enlisted  February,  191 8. 

Martha  Eakins,  'io-*ii 
U.  S.  Military  Hospital  No.  i ,  Paris,  France. 

Anna  M.  East,  '18A.M. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Overseas  Canteen  Service.    Sailed  for  France,  June,  1918. 

Franc  L.  Eaton,  'iiB.S. 

Dietitian,  U.  S.  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Transferred  to  U.  S.  Army  General  Hospital  No.  8,  Otisville,  N.  Y., 
February,  19 19. 

Dove  V.  Eberle,  '15B.S. 
Dietitian,  Fort  McDowell,  Angel  Island,  Cal. 

Ravenna  Eckels,  '17B.S. 

Dietitian,  Five  Points  Hostess  House,  Camp  Grant,  111. 

Lena  B.  Ellington,  '15A.M. 
American  Red  Cross,  France.    Sailed  summer  of  191 8. 

Frances  G.  Elliott,  *o6B.S. 

Dietitian,  Hospital  for  Employee^  of  War  Department. 

Joyce  Ely,  *i6-'i7 

American  Red  Cross,  France.    Sailed  May,  191 7. 

Harvey  C.  Ely,  '17s 

Captain,  Heavy  Artillery,  6oth  Coast  Artillery,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  Com- 
missioned First  Lieutenant;  promoted  to  Captain. 

William  H.  Emmons,  '13B.S. 
Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

Fred  Engelhardt,  '15A.M. 

Captain,  Coast  Artillery  Corps;  promoted  to  Major. 

Anna  Ewing,  'i6-*I7 

Public  Health  Work,  home  service  in  military  camps. 

William  Ray  Fenton,  '14B.S. 

Canadian  Militia,  stationed  in  England. 

LiVLA  Ferrin,  'i8-*i9 

Clerk,  statistical  work  for  Psychological  Division,  U.  S.  Army. 

Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  'iiPh.D. 

Major;   Draft  Administrator  of  Wisconsin. 

Joseph  K.  Folsom,  'i7Ph.D. 

Camp  Educational  Director,  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Camp  Greene,  N.  C, 
August-December,  1917;  U.  S.  Army,  December,  1917,  promoted  to  Sergeant, 
First  Class,  School  for  Military  Psychology,  Camp  Greenleaf,  Ga.;  com> 
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missioned   First   Lieutenant,  Sanitary  Corps  and  appointed   Psychological 
Examiner  for  Ordnance  Training  Camp,  Camp  Hancock,  Ga. 

Irvin  D.  Foos,  'i6-'i7 

Reserve  Officers  Commission,  Flower  Hospital  Unit.  Sailed  for  France, 
September,  19 17. 

Theodore  Fowle,  '16A.M. 

U.  S.  Inspector  of  Powder  and  Explosives,  stationed  at  DuPont's  until 
November,  191 8.  Later  Assistant  in  Sanitary  Engineering  with  American 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Near  East.  Sailed  February,  1919. 

W.  H.  Fram,  '17A.M. 
Radio  Detachment,  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Margaret  Fraser,  '17-18 
Nurse,  Army  School  of  Nursing,  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  'i7Ph.D. 

Recreation  work,  American  Red  Cross,  January,  19 19- 

Ambrose  J.  Fry,  '16A.M. 

Educational  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Camp  Cody,  Deming,  N.  M.  Sailed 
January,  19 19. 

Addie  Gale,  '17B.S. 

Allotment  and  Insurance  Section  of  War  Risk  and  Insurance,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Samuel  B.  Ghiselin,  '14A.M.  • 

Camp  Jessup,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Terrence  Gilbert,  '12 A.M. 

Co.  5,  R.  O.  T.  C,  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y.  (reported  in  May,  1917). 

Harriet  Gillett,  '14-15 
Home  service  in  military  camps,  cantonment  hospitals. 

Stanley  Glaser,  '17-'!  8 

U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Force,  Pelham  Park,  N.  Y. 

August  P.  Gompf,  *i6B.S. 
Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Beatrice  May  Gosling,  '14-15 
With  American  Red  Cross  in  Roumania. 

William  Grose,  '17A.M. 

Enlisted  October  5,  19 17.  Served  in  Ammunition  Train,  Signal  Corps, 
Aviation  Squadron.    Overseas  service  in  Aero  Squadron. 

Elizabeth  Guilford,  '16B.S. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.    Overseas  service,  France,  December,  191 8. 

Alma  G.  Halbower,  'i6-'i7 

Dietitian,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  16,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Carrie  Hall,  'ii-'i2 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Unit,  France. 
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Harold  R.  Hallett,  'i6-'i7 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Warren  Halsey,  '17B.S. 

U.  S.  Army. 
Mary  E.  Hanchett,-  *i8- 

Overseas  service,  Y.  W.  C.  A.   Sailed  March,  1919. 

Clarence  Hanna,  '17-18 
War  work  with  Eastern  Division  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

EvALiNA  Harrington,  '14A.M. 
Canteen  Service  overseas.    Sailed  summer  of  19 18. 

Belle  Hart,  '15-'!  6 
Y.  M.  C.  A,  recreation  work,  overseas,  since  summer  of  1918. 

Sarah  Hart,  '17-'!  8 

Reconstruction  Aide,  France. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Harter,  '18 

Occupational  Therapy,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  9,  Azalea,  N.  C,  since 
December,  191 8. 
James  Havender,  '17A.M. 

Enlisted  in  Navy,  April,  1916.    Seaman,  Coxswain,  Second  Class  Boatswain, 
Diver,  First  Class  Boatswain,  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate.    Ten  months'  service 
in  North  Sea  patrol  on  submarine  chaser.    Honorably  discharged,  I>ecember, 
1918. 
Elizabeth  Hazen,  'i6-*i7 

Laboratory  Technician,  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Sheridan,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Ernest  N.  Henderson,  'o3Ph.D. 
Captain,  Psychological  Division,  U.  S.  A.,  since  summer  of  19 18. 

Henry  V.  Hess,  '16A.M. 
Second  Lieutenant,  Coast  Artillery. 

J.  N.  K.  Hickman,  '15A.M. 

Educational  Director,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Camp  Meade,  Maryland. 

A.  F.  HixoN,  'i8s 

U.  S.  Army. 
E.  J.  Hoover,  '18 

Headquarters,  313th  Infantry,  Camp  Meade,  Maryland. 

Arletta  V.  Hopper,  *i8s 

Cafeteria  Director,  War  Service  Center,  canteen  for  girls  of  the  International 
Arms  Plant,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.    January,  1919,  overseas  service  in  Russia. 

Helen  Hubbell,  '17B.S. 

Reconstruction  Aide,  France,  April,  1918. 
William  J  an  sen,  '13A.M. 

Private,  15th  Co.,  152nd  Depot  Brigade,  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y. 
Emma  Jeffrey,  '16B.S. 

Camp  Hostess,  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass.,  from  summer  of  1917  until 
January,  19 19;  transferred  to  Hostess  House,  Raritan  Arsenal,  MetuChen,  N.  J. 
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Andrew  Garfield  Johnson,  '13B.S. 

Canteen  service  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  Verdun  Front  with  33rd  Division. 

Eleanor  Jones,  'i6-'i7 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Unit,  France,  191 7. 

Frances  Jones,  '18 

Occupational  Therapy,  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  since 
January,  1919. 

J.  L.  Karpen,  *I7s 

Second  Lieutenant,  Machine  Gun  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Alexander  Kelly,  '17-' 18 

Naval  Reserve  Force,  Pelham  Naval  Training  Station,  N.  Y. 

Leo  H.  King,  '18 

War  Department,  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training.    District 
Supervisor  of  Personnel  Methods,  October,  191 8,  to  January,  1919. 

Edgar  Wallace  Knight,  'i3Ph.D. 

Assistant  Director,  S.  A.  T.  C,  4th  District  (Southern  States).    Stationed 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bertram  E.  Koonce,  '17A.M. 
U.  S.  Aviation  Service. 

James  Koontz,  '17A.M. 

Camp  Educational  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Texas. 
Overseas  service,  summer  of  191 8. 

Daniel  G.  Krane,  '17-18 
Private  in  Ordnance  Division,  Fort  Slocum,  from  December,  191 7- 

Paul  Kruse,  'i7Ph.D. 
Trade  Test  Division,  War  Department. 

Mary  Laird,  '14-15 

Public  Health  Work,  Houston,  Texas;  home  service  in  military  camps. 

Harrison  M.  Lake,  'i3-*i4 

Sergeant,   Ordnance   Department,    Washington,    D.    C.     Transferred   to 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  New  York  City. 

Alice  Lake,  '13B.S. 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  Unit,  France. 

John  W.  Lamont,  '17-18 

Naval  Reserve  Corps,  since  January,  191 8. 

Francis  R.  Lane,  '17-18 
Secretary,  Educational  Section,  Y.  M.  C.  A.   Sailed  March,  19 10. 

Augustus  Scott  Lee,  '14A.M. 
U.  S.  Army  since  191 7. 

Florence  Lee,  '09B.S. 

Canteen  work,  France,  since  August,  191 8. 

Harriet  Leet,  '12-13 
Lakeside  ^Hospital  Unit,  France. 
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Irving  J.  LeFevse,  '14-15 
Private  (First  Class),  Squadron  E  (202),  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Olda. 

Edgar  G.  Lemmon,  'i6-'i7 
American  Red  Cross,  Ambulance  Corps. 

Louis  T.  Lbndbrking,  '168 
U.  S.  Army. 

James  A.  C.  Lewis,  '15-'!  6 

Commissioned  Captain  of  Field  Artillery;  November,  19 17,  assigned  to 
351st  Regiment  Field  Artillery;  February,  1918,  to  School  of  Fire  for  Field 
Artillery,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  April,  1918,  Instructor  in  Gunnery,  School  of 
Fire,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  June,  1918,  ordered  to  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky.  to 
take  part  in  organization  of  Field  Artillery  Central  Ofilcers'  Training  School, 
and  retained  to  date.  Battery  Commander  until  August,  1918;  Battalion 
Commander  to  September,  19 18;  Director  of  Department  of  Gunnery,  one  of 
four  departments  into  which  school  was  divided.  Director,  Department  of 
Reconnaissance  in  addition  on  December  23,  1918.  Appointed  Major,  Field 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  September  13,  191 8. 

Mabel  C.  Little,  *ii-'i2 
Canteen  work,  France,  since  summer  of  19 17. 

Joseph  B.  Lockey,  '09A.M. 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  12th  Co.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  F.  Luker,  *i6-'i7 
France,  since  June,  1017. 

Bernice  Lyle,  'i6-'i7 

Bacteriologbt,  France.   Sailed  August,  191 8. 

Laura  McDonald,  '12-13 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Canteen  Service  overseas.    Sailed  November,  191 8. 

Gregory  B.  McFaul,  'i6-'i7 

Military  Training,  Governors  Island. 

Grace  McGuire,  '14B.S. 

Dietitian,  Denver  Base  Hospital  Unit,  overseas,  191 8. 

J.  R.  McGowan,  '17-18 

Lieutenant,  Coast  Artillery,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Harry  W.  McIntyre,  'i6-'i7 

Sergeant    Major,  Headquarters,  89th    Division;   Sergeant    Major,   314th 
Ammunition  Train,  Army  of  Occupation,  Germany. 

Frank  J.  McKeehan,  '17B.S. 
Sergeant,  First  Class,  Medical  Corps,  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.    Enlisted  November. 

1917. 

Katherine  McNefp,  '17-18 

Reconstruction  Aide,  overseas,  fall  of  19 18. 

Herbert  E.  Manser,  '17-18 
Y,  M.  C.  A.  Service,  France,  since  January,  1918. 
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Gaston  Malecot,  '12-13 
Enlisted  in  French  Army,  1914. 

E.  W.  Marcellus,  '17A.M. 

Second   Lieutenant,  Field   Artillery,  Central   Officers'   Training  School, 
Camp  Taylor,  Ky. 

Theodore  Martin,  '16A.M. 
Ambulance  Unit,  France,  19 17. 

Leon  Renfrew  Meadows,  'i3-'i4 
First  Lieutenant,  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Sevier,  S.  C. 

Eugene  D.  Merriman,  'i8s 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  Education  Section,  in  charge  of  civics, 
English,  and  history. 

Edith  Miner,  '18- 
Occupational  Therapy,  Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown,  N.  J.,  since  January,  1919. 

Joseph  P.  Mohair,  '168 
Lieutenant,  Co.  F,  85th  Infantry,  Camp  Travis,  Texas. 

Day  Monroe,  '16A.M. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  overseas  service,  France.  Sailed  I>ecember  31,  191 8. 

Claude  E.  Moore,  'i6-'i7 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  H.  Morris,  'i6-'i7 

First  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Intelligence  Officer,  Camp  Gordon,  Ga. 

John  V.  L.  Morris,  'i6-*I7 

U,  S.  A.,  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.;  later  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Clyde  Myers,  'i6-'i7 
Chief  Aide,  Reconstruction  Division,  France. 

M.  G.  Neale,  'i6-'i7 
First  Lieutenant,  Officers*  Training  Corps;  later,  France. 

Carl  Newlon,  '17A.M. 
First  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  Camp  Taylor,  Ky. 

W.  E.  Nichols,  'oo-'oi 

Dean,  War  Work  School,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Leiand  Stanford  University,  since 
September,  191 8. 

Stuart  Grayson  Noble,  'iSPh.D. 
Corporal,  C.  A.  C,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Samuel  M.  North,  '13A.M. 

Captain,    Reconstruction    Division,    Fort    McHenry,    General    Hospital 
No.  2 ;  later  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  19,  Azalea,  N.  C. 

William  Noyes,  'o8-'o9 

Rehabilitation  Division,  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Howard  Nudd,  'ii-'i2 

Captain,  Statistical  Division,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Helen  Ogden,  'ii~'i2 
Canteen  work,  Cafeteria  Expert,  Moscow,  Russia. 

Evelyn  Oliver,  '15-16 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Unit,  France. 

Robert  L.  Osswalt,  'i6-*i7 
Corporal,  8th  Co.,  N.  Y.  Coast  Artillery,  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Parson,  '15-16 

Lieutenant,  Ordnance  Department,  Mathematics  Specialist  in  Department 
of  Ballistics,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 

Sara  E.  Parsons,  '04-05 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Unit;  foreign  service  in  military  hospital 
since  1917. 

Mary  E.  Pascoe,  'i6-'i7 

Dietitian,  Base  Hospital,   Metropolitan  Unit  of  New  York.     Overseas 
January,  191 8. 

Florence  Paterson,  *ii- 12 

Red  Cross  Commission  in  Roumania;  foreign  service  in  military  hospitals. 

Edgar  P.  Paulsen,  *i3-'i4 

Headquarters  Company,  51st  Pioneer  Infantry.     At  present  with  Army  of 
Occupation,  Germany. 

Sarah  Pettee,  'o8-'o9 

Mackey-Roosevelt  Unit,  U.  S.  Army  Base  Hospital,  France. 

Walter  W.  Pettit,  'i8Ph.D. 

Captain,  Military  Intelligence  Branch  of  U.  S.  Army,  since  summer  of  191 8.    ' 

Lillian  Phillips,  '17A.M 
Canteen  work,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Frances  Philo,  '18A.M. 

Medical  Aide,  U.  S.  A.,  France. 

Charlotte  Phinney,  '18 

Occupational   Therapy,    Camp    Zachary   Taylor,    Louisville,    Ky.,    since 
January,  1919. 

Stanley  Phraner,  'i6-*i7 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Glen  O.  Pierce,  '17-18 

Clerk,  Quartermaster's  Department,  since  December,  191 7. 

Emma  Pierce,  '17-18 
American  Red  Cross,  France. 

Eleanor  Pinkerton,  '18B.S. 
U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  2,  Fort  McHenry,  Md. 

Raymond  E.  Pinkham,  '17s 
Second  Lieutenant,  Military  Aviation. 

Bess  Pontz,  'i2-'i3 
Dietitian,  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 
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Jambs  Hawkes  Potts,  '17-18 
U.  S.  Army. 

Hugh  C.  Pryor,  '17A.M. 
Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Washington  Barracks,  Washington,  D.  C 

Elizabeth  Quackenbush,  'i2-'i3 
Clerk,  War  Department,  Washington,  since  summer  of  191 8. 

June  Ramsey,  'i6-*i7 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Unit,  France,  191 7. 

Grace  Randall,  '18- 

Occupational  Therapy,  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky.,  since 
January,  1919. 

Isabel  F.  Randolph,  '15B.S. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House,  Recreation  Director,  Anniston,  Ala. 

Margery  Rawlings,  *i8- 

Occupational  Therapy,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  13,  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
since  December,  191 8. 

Fannie  Reed,  '15A.M. 

Government  School,  Ammunition  Reservation,  Nitro,  W.  Va.  Ordnance 
Department. 

Mabel  G.  Reed,  '14-15 
Dietitian,  Base  Hospital  No.  7,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Catherine  M.  Reigart,  '18AM. 

Canteen  work,  Y.  M.  C.  A    Overseas,  January,  1919. 

Walter  Reisner,  '16AM. 
U.  S.  Army  Raritan  Arsenal,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Alfred  E.  Rejall,  '07AM. 

First  Lieutenant,  Sanitary  Corps,  September,  191 8.  Psychological  Exam- 
iner, Camp  Greenleaf,  Ga.,  during  the  war;  since  armistice,  engaged  in  recon- 
struction work,  now  Chief  Engineer,  U.  S.  Hospital  No.  38,  East  View,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Retting,  '18B.S. 
Recreation  Director,  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Richmond,  '17-18 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Kate  Ricker,  '17-18 
Clerk,  Ordnance  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  1917- 

Frances  Riley,  'i6-'i7 
Naval  Hospital,  Great  Lakes  Training  Station,  111.,  1917. 

William  H.  Roberts,  '16A.M. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  O.  R.  C.  School  for  Aerial  Observers, 
Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Grace  C.  Robinson,  '13-14 

Laboratory  Assistant,  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Gordon,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  since 
summer  of  1918. 
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Elizabeth  Ross,  '13-14 
Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps,  Nursing  Service,  London,  England. 

Gertrude  D.  Ross,  '18- 

Occupational  Therapy,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  6,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga., 
since  December,  1918. 

Earl  S.  Russell,  '17-18 

49th  Training  Battery,  Field  Artillery,  C.  O.  T.  S.    Honorable  discharge, 
December,  191 8. 

William  F.  Russell,  'i4Ph.D. 

Educational  expert  with  the  Russian-Siberian  Division  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  since  summer  of  19 18- 

Mary  Rundle,  'io-'ii 
Nursing  Service,  Royal  Hospital,  London,  England. 

Mrs.  Edith  Sammis,  *ii- 12 
Canteen  work,  France,  since  March,  19 18. 

Alphonse  SARRfi,  '17B.S. 

U.  S.  Army  Ambulance  Corps,  Allentown,  Pa.   Transferred  to  psychological 
Division,  stationed  at  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  191 7- 

Fannie  E.  Saville,  '13B.S. 

Base  Hospital,  U.  S.  A.  M.  C,  Camp  Travis,  Texas,  191 7.    Transferred  to 
Army  Nursing  Corps,  Base  Hospital  No.  61,  A.  E.  F.,  France,  April,  191 8. 

Albert  Scholding,  'i7-'i8 

Co.  C,  311th  Infantry,  December,  1917. 

Robert  E.  Schilling,  '17s 
Corporal,  Camp  Personnel  Adjutant  Detachment,  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

R.  H.  Shanks,  '14AM. 
First  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Army. 

Barney  Shapiro,  '17B.S. 
U.  S.  Army,  Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

t 

Elizabeth  Shellabarger,  'i6-'i7 

Foreign  service  in  military  hospitals  since  November,  191 7. 

Carl  N.  Shuster,  '18A.M. 

Enlisted  in  U.  S.  Navy,  December,  191 7. 

Mary  E.  Sill,  '13-14 
.  Y.  M.  C.  a.  service,  France,  since  December,  191 7. 

H.  S.  Simmons,  '17s 
S.  A  T.  C.    Honorable  discharge,  December,  191 8.     Appointed  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Educational  Director  for  overseas  work  in  Army,  February,  1919. 

» 

Edith  Sinclair,  'i3-'i4 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Unit,  France,  since  191 7. 

Mary  Smeeton,  '14B.S. 
Tuberculosb  Nursing  Service.  France. 
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Gertrude  Smith,  '18 

Occupational  Therapy,  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  since 
January,  1919. 

Mabel  Smith,  '18 

Occupational  Therapy,  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  since 
January,  1919. 
William  A,  Spencer,  '17A.M. 

First  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  O.  R.  C,  December,  191 7.  Later,  First  Lieuten> 
ant,  Co.  F,  59th  Infantry. 

William  L.  Spencer,  '15AM. 

American  Red  Cross,  Home  Service  Supervisor  for  Georgia,  September, 
191 8  to  January,  1919. 

Anne  Squire,  'i8s 

Reconstruction  Aide,  France,  since  September,  191 8. 
Lelanp  J.  Stacy,  '143 

Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Army. 

Stella  Steele,  '13A.M. 

Dietitian,  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Sevier,  Greenville,  S.  C,  since  August,  191 8. 

Mary  Stevens,  'i7-'i8 

Cafeteria  and  Welfare  Work,  DuPont  Munition  Plant,  Pompton  Lakes, 
N.  J.,  since  September,  1918. 

Augustine  Stoll,  'i6-'i7 

Presbyterian  Hospital  Unit,  France,  since  191 7. 
C.  W.  Stone,  •o8Ph.D. 

Trade  Test  Division,  War  Department. 

Virginia  Stone,  'i8s 
Canteen  Work,  France,  since  summer  of  1918. 

Aletha  Story,  '18- 

Occupational  Therapy,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  16,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
since  January,  1919. 

Augusta  Strohm,  'i7-'i8 

Reconstruction  Aide,  U.  S.  Base  Hospital  No.  52,  France,  since  September, 
1918. 
Mabel  Tallant,  '17B.S. 

Dietitian,  American  Red  Cross,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  35,  West 
Baden,    Indiana. 
Thomas  Peter  Tammen,  'i6-'i7 

U.  S.  Marines,  France. 

Hoy  Taylor,  '13A.M. 

Supervisor  of  Evening  Schools,  National  War  Work  Council,  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
Southeastern  Department,  Camp  Wadsworth,  S.  C. 

Nell  Taylor,  '18A.M. 

American  Red  Cross,  3rd  Aviation  Instruction  Center,  A.  E.  F.,  France, 
since  September,  19 18. 
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Robert  G.  Taylor,  'ly-'iS 
Scajinan  in  Naval  Reserve  Force. 

Florence  Terrt,  '18B.S. 

Dietitian,  General  Hospital  No.  5,  Fort  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

Paul  W.  Tbrrt,  'isAM. 
Corporal,  ist  Battery,  Training  Scho<^  for  Officers,  Camp  Taylor,  Ky. 

Mart  Thatbr,  '18B.S. 
Canteen  Service,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  France,  since  summer  1918. 

Mart  G.  Thom,  '18- 

Occupational  Therapy,  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  stnce 
January,  1919. 

Ella  Tomlinson,  'i4-'i5 
Foieign  service  in  military  hospital,  France,  since  19 17. 

WnxARD  P.  Tomlinson,  'i6-'i7 
Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A,  later  to  Officers*  Training  Corps. 

Marion  R.  Trabue,  'isPh.D. 

Chief  Psychological  Examiner,  with  rank  of  Captain,  Camp  Grant,  Rock- 
ford,  111. 

Amt  Trench,  '15B.S. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Unit,  France. 

Clifford  Trueblood,  'i8s 
U.  S.  A,  Camp  Estes,  Va. 

George  Turchinsky,  'i6-*i7 
Bugler,  U.  S.  A,  Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

Forrest  C.  VanHorn,  '17B.S. 
U.  S.  Army,  August,  191 7- 

Benjamin  VanOot,  '14AM. 

Y.  M.  C.  A,  Recreation  Work,  France,  since  summer  of  1918. 

Marguerite  Vaughan,  '18- 

Occupational  Therapy,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  16,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
■inoe  January,  191^. 

Lee  V.  Vernon,  '17AM. 
Section  577,  U.  S.  Army  Ambulance  Corps,  Tobyhana,  Pa. 

Joseph  H.  Vertrees,  'isAM. 

Officers'   Training   Corps,   Fort   Snelling,    Minnesota;    First   Lieutenant 
Field  Artillery;  instructor.  School  of  Fire,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Marcel  Vigneron,  'ii-'i2 
French  Army,  1914- 

George  a  VonH(m>^,  '15AM. 
Educational  Service,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  11,  Cape  May,  N.J. 
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Marion  F.  Walker,  *i3-'i4 
Dietitian,  France. 

Olive  Wallace,  'i6-'i7 

Base  Hospital  No.  23,  France,  November,  19 17. 

Carle  O.  Warren,  *i6-'i7 
Second  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Harriet  Waterman,  '18B.S. 

Reconstruction  Aide,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  30,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.; 
transferred  to  U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  29,  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 

Leslie  Wentzel,  'i6-'i7 

Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  34,  Ellis  Island,  December,  191 7. 

Marion  White,  '18- 

Occupational  Therapy,  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky.,  since 
January,  19 19. 

Ethel  M.  Wiberley,  '13-14 

Dietitian,  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  19 17- 

Frank  T.  Wilson,  'i6-'i7 

Sergeant,  Co.  M,  307th  Infantry,  77th  Division,  A  E.  F.,  France. 

Leonard  Wohlfeil,  '12B.S. 
U.  S.  A  Signal  Corps. 

Walter  Tom  Woody,  'iSPh.D. 

Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  First  stationed  at  Newport,  R.  I.;  later, 
December,  191 7,  sent  to  Russia. 

Andrew  T.  Wylie,  *i6-*i7 

Trade  Test  Division,  War  Department,  stationed  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Educa- 
tional Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Pelham  Naval  Training  Station,  N.  Y.  Educa- 
tional Director,  Third  Naval  District,  Brooklyn. 

ANNUAL  ALUMNI   CONFERENCES 

The  Annual  Alumni  Reunion  and  Conferences  held  at  Teachers 
College  on  February  21  and  22,  were  the  most  successful  of 
their  kind  ever  held.  There  was  an  attendance  of  over  one 
thousand  at  the  various  section  meetings  held  on  Saturday 
morning,  February  22,  the  program  of  which  was  given  in  the 
January  Record. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  alumni  reunions  the 
various  sections  united  in  a  joint  luncheon  which  proved  to  be  so 
popular  and  successful  that  it  is  certain  to  be  a  feature  of  all 
future  alumni  gatherings.  The  luncheon  was  given  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  sections  on  elementary,  secondary,  and 
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rural  education  and  educational  administration.  The  luncheon 
was  held  in  the  new  Students'  Hall  of  Barnard  CoIl^;e  and  was 
attended  by  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  alumni.  The  toast- 
master  was  Mr.  H.  W.  Hurt.  After  addresses  of  welcome  by 
Dean  Russell  and  Professor  Monroe  there  were  brief  toasts  by 
Miss  Marie  Lovsnes  and  Professors  Briggs,  Agnes  Rogers, 
McMurry,  Broadhurst,  Baker,  and  Smith.  Under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Fretwell,  there  was  the  usual  program  of  college  songs. 

The  Alumni  Council,  which  is  composed  of  the  executive 
committee  and  representatives  of  the  various  Teachers  College 
clubs,  held  its  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  a  dinner  on 
Friday  evening,  February  21.  The  following  members  of  the 
executive  committee  were  present  at  the  meeting:  Dr.  Ernest 
M.  Henderson,  Miss  Roxana  A.  Steele,  Professor  William  H. 
Kilpatrick,  Professor  C.  B.  Upton,  Professor  William  A.  Maddox, 
Miss  Ala  Stone,  Miss  Charlotte  Waite,  Miss  Stella  Center,  and 
Miss  Anna  J.  Gannett.  There  were  also  present  the  following 
representatives  of  Teachers  College  clubs:  Mr.  G.  H.  Reaves, 
Maryland  Club;  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Fellows,  New  England  Club; 
Miss  Alma  M.  Hall  and  Miss  Irma  J.  Cooper,  Philadelphia  Club; 
Miss  Florence  M.  Gaube,  Eastern  Ohio  Club;  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Burgess  and  Professor  Isabel  Stewart,  Nursing  and  Health  Club; 
Miss  Marion  C.  Sheridan,  Connecticut  Club;  and  Miss  Exlna 
Horner,  Virginia  Club.  Miss  Valentine  L.  Chandor,  the  retiring 
alumni  trustee,  and  Dr.  Agnes  L.  Rogers,  the  newly  elected 
trustee,  were  also  present. 

The  following  new  officers  of  the  Teachers  College  Alumni 
Association  were  elected  for  a  period  of  two  years  beginning 
March  i :  President,  Miss  Roxana  A.  Steele,  supervisor  of  ele- 
mentary grades,  Scarborough  School,  New  York;  corresponding 
secretary,  Miss  Katherine  E.  Collins,  instructor  in  English, 
Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn;  and  treasurer.  Professor  William  A. 
Maddox,  Teachers  College.  Professor  Wilhelmina  Spohr,  of 
Teachers  College,  was  elected  by  the  Council  as  vice-president  of 
the  Alumni  Association  for  one  year  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Miss  Roxana  Steele.  The  Council  also  elected  Mr.  J.  C.  Morri- 
son, superintendent  of  schools  at  Leonia,  New  Jersey,  second 
vice-president  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  William  E. 
Stark,  who  is  doing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  work  in  France. 
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THE  MID-YEAR  FESTIVAL 

The  annual  Teachers  College  festival,  held  as  usual  during 
Alumni  Conference  week,  came  this  year  on  the  evenings  of 
February  20  and  22,  and  following  many  spontaneous  celebra- 
tions of  the  armistice,  naturally  took  on  a  patriotic  character. 
It  was  called  a  Festival  of  the  Flag  of  Stars  and  consisted  of  two 
original  plays  and  several  beautiful  original  dances  and  musical 
compositions.  The  first  play,  "Out  of  the  Sky,  a  Masque  of 
Many  Colors,"  carried  over  the  Master  of  Mid- Year  Madness 
and  his  minions.  Witless  Wag  and  Weary  Waggles,  the  Academic 
Twins,  from  last  year's  festival,  and  introduced  Comet  and  the 
Astrologer  from  Mars,  who  may  well  appear  among  us  again. 
This  merry  and  picturesque  masque  attempted  to  bring  about 
the  participation  of  everyone  in  the  annual  merry-making  by  the 
use  of  caps  of  'astral'  colors  for  all,  and  by  the  casting  of  horo- 
scopes. The  second  play,  "The  White  Flower  of  Liberty,"  with 
its  prologue,  "The  Legend  of  the  Water-Lily,"  gives  a  charming 
scene  in  a  Virginia  home  soon  after  the  siege  at  Yorktown,  and 
introduces  Washington  and  Lafayette.  The  minuet  and  the 
songs  used,  together  with  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the 
period,  make  the  little  play  delightful  and  varied  in  appeal. 

The  management  of  the  festival  had  new  and  significant 
features  this  year.  The  theme  book  and  plan  in  detail  were 
worked  out  as  in  the  first  two  festivals  in  Teachers  College 
courses  immediately  concerned  with  festival  making,  but  the 
management  of  production  was  given  into  the  hands  of  a  student 
director,  elected  by  the  Students  Council.  Mrs.  Elsa  Kisch 
Levy,  a  graduate  student  in  physical  education,  had  the  honor 
and  responsibility  of  this  appointment,  and  carried  both  with 
distinction  and  success.  The  business  manager,  Mr.  M.  L. 
Pittman,  reports  satisfactory  financial  returns,  sufficient,  it  is 
hoped,  for  our  usual  obligations,  including  the  support  of  the 
professorship  at  Canton  Christian  College,  and  providing  for  at 
least  one  Festival  Scholarship. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Festival  Book,  including  the 
plays,  are  on  sale  at  the  Bureau  of  Publications  of  Teachers 
College,  the  proceeds  and  royalties  going  to  the  Festival  Scholar- 
ship Fund. 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE   DINNER  AT  CHICAGO 

The  annual  dinner  of  Teachers  College  alumni  was  held  at 
Chicago  on  February  25,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  The  dinner  was  held  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the 
Auditorium  Hotel.  The  hall  was  filled  to  its  full  capacity. 
The  toastmaster  of  the  meeting  was  Superintendent  Charles  S. 
Meek,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  speakers  for  the  occasion 
were  Superintendent  J.  H.  Beveridge,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
Miss  Katharine  Hamilton,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Professor  E.  L.  Thomdike  and  Dean  James 
E.  Russell,  of  Teachers  College.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
of  the  alumni  and  faculty  were  present  at  this  gathering.  A  most 
enjoyable  evening  was  reported  by  all. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Teachers  College  dinner  was  in 
progress  in  the  banquet  hall,  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  holding  its  annual  dinner  in  the  same 
hotel.  Greetings  were  exchanged  betw^een  the  two  gatherings, 
Dr.  Paul  Monroe  acting  as  the  representative  of  Teachers  College, 
while  Professor  Ruggles  acted  as  the  representative  for  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

MISS  ROGERS  ELECTED  ALUMNI  TRUSTEE 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College, 
Dr.  Agnes  L.  Rogers,  professor  of  education  at  Goucher  College, 
Baltimore,  was  elected  alumni  trustee  of  Teachers  College  for 
a  period  of  two  years  beginning  March  i.  Dr.  Rogers  succeeds 
Miss  Valentine  L.  Chandor,  whose  term  as  alumni  trustee  has 
just  expired. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  bom  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1884.  She 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland,  in  1908,  and  passed  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos,  Parts  I  and  II,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  in 
191 1.  She  graduate  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  191 7  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Dr.  Rogers  has  held  the  following  teaching  positions:  instructor 
in  English,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  1906-1908; 
lecturer    in    psychology,    University    of    Aberdeen,    Scotland, 
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191 1-1914;  assistant  in  philosophy  of  education  and  experimental 
education,  Teachers  College,  1915-1917;  lecturer  in  educational 
psychology,  Teachers  College,  1917-1918;  lecturer  in  history  of 
education.  New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  1917-1918. 
She  has  been  professor  of  education  in  Goucher  College,  Baltimore 
Maryland,  since  1918. 

Dr.  Rogers  is  a  specialist  in  educational  psychology  and  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  development  of  modern 
tests  for  determining  a  pupil's  native  mathematical  ability. 
She  is  the  author  of  Experimental  Tests  of  Mathematical  Ability 
and  Their  Prognostic  Value,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations of  Teachers  College. 


CONNECTICUT  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB 

The  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Club  was  held  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Studio  in  New  Haven,  on 
February  15.  A  committee  consisting  of  Miss  Fannie  A.  Bishop, 
of  Willimantic,  Miss  Marie  Schmitz,  of  Waterbury,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Morrissey,  of  Bridgeport,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Wiseltier,  of 
New  Britain,  was  appointed.  Each  member  was  to  organize  the 
former  students  in  his  vicinity  and  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
club  in  its  plans  for  enlargement. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dakin,  of  Hartford;  vice-president. 
Miss  Fannie  Bishop,  of  Willimantic;  and  secretary- treasurer, 
Miss  Marion  C.  Sheridan,  of  New  Haven. 


NORTHEASTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  CLUB 

The  Teachers  College  Club  of  Northeastern  Ohio  held  a 
dinner  and  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  February  28,  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland.  Miss  Annie  E.  Moore,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  elementary  education  of  Teachers  College,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  and  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  thirty-five  alumni.  It  was 
decided  that  future  club  meetings  would  be  held  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers  Association 
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in  order  that  all  the  Teachers  College  alumni  from  that  part  of 
the  state  might  be  brought  together  once  a  year. 

The  officers  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Club  are:  President, 
Miss  Agness  Slay  maker;  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Boshart; 
treasurer,  Miss  Margaret  Collins. 

DR.  FITZPATRICK  JOINS  WISCONSIN 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Major  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  who  during  the  war  was  draft 
administrator  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Education.  Major  Fitzpatrick 
received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Teachers  College  in  1906,  his 
A.M.  degree  in  1907,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  191 1. 

Major  Fitzpatrick  is  the  author  of  a  recent  book,  Budget 
Making  in  a  Democracy ,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
and  The  Educational  Views  and  Influence  of  De  WiU  Clinton^ 
published  by  Teachers  College  in  191 1.  He  is  editor  of  a  book  on 
Experts  in  City  Government ^  which  has  just  been  published  by 
Appleton  and  Company. 

MR.  WYLIE  BECOMES  Y.  M.  C.  A.   DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Andrew  T.  Wylie,  for  three  years  assistant  in  English, 
Teachers  College,  and  more  recently  in  the  Trade  Test  Division 
of  the  Committee  on  Classification  of  Personnel  in  the  Army,  has 
been  made  Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  director  for  the  Third  Naval 
District,  Brooklyn.  In  this  position  he  will  have  charge  of  the 
educational  work  in  ten  of  the  naval  bases  in  and  near  New 
York  City. 
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HORACE  MANN  STUDIES  IN  PRIMARY 

EDUCATION* 

Materials  and  Activities  in  the  Second  Grade 

By  MILDRED  I.  BATCHELDER 
Teacher  of  Second  Grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College 

The  children  of  the  second  grade  have  already  had  at  least  a 
year's  experience  in  living  together  under  the  conditions  of  organ- 
ized freedom  described  in  the  articles  on  the  first  grade.  They 
have  had  many  opportunities  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong  in  their  social  relationships;  and,  scope  having  been  given 
to  their  activities,  they  have  learned  to  think  and  act  purposefully. 

The  equipment  of  the  second  grade  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  first.  Arithmetic  games,  the  world  globe,  and 
apparatus  for  the  simple  experiments  in  science  are  introduced 
as  the  occasion  demands.  As  soon  as  the  children  enter  the  class- 
room at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  they  are  eager  to  begin  anew 
the  manipulation  of  the  familiar  materials.  During  the  first 
weeks  of  school  the  first  part  of  every  morning  is  set  aside  for  the 
free  use  of  all  materials. 

After  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  traditional  curriculum  be- 
comes more  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  mainly  to  suggestion  and  expectation  from  the  outside 
world,  notably  from  parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  average  boy  or  girl  of  seven  and  a  half  years 
is  eager  for  reading  and  writing  and  is  not  averse  to  arithmetic. 

*  This  series  of  articles  began  in  the  March,  1919,  Tbachbks  Collbgb  Rscord,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  articles  on  "The  Theories  Underlying  the  Experiment."  "Specimen  Activi- 
ties of  the  First  Grade,*  'First  Grade  Materials  and  Stimuli.*  The  reader  is  also  referred  to 
the  bulletin  n'he  Project.  Method,"  by  WiUiam  Heard  Kilpatrlck  (Teachers  CoUege). 
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At  this  time,  also,  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  the  daily 
class  program.  This  is  planned  each  morning  by  children  and 
teacher,  is  copied  on  paper  by  several  volunteers,  and  the  best 
copy  is  posted  in  a  prominent  place.  The  teacher  watches  the 
time  and  directs  the  change  of  work  when  necessary,  while  in  the 
third  grade  this  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  program  is  taken 
over  by  a  committee  of  children.  The  class  program  is  flexible 
and  need  not  be  slavishly  followed  by  any  child.  If,  for  instance, 
a  pupil  is  deeply  interested  in  a  specific  piece  of  work,  he  is  en- 
couraged to  finish  it,  unless  by  so  doing  he  is  disturbing  the  rest 
of  the  class.  On  the  other  hand,  a  child  who  dawdles  or  whose 
invariable  plea  is,  "I  don't  want  to,"  must  follow  the  will  of  the 
majority  or,  in  the  end,  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

The  following  is  a  typical  day's  program  for  the  second  half  of 
the  year:  Songs,  poems,  and  planning  the  day's  program  until 
9:20  (on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  general  assembly  in  the 
auditorium);  arithmetic  until  9:50;  English  until  1040;  recess 
and  luncheon  until  10:55;  science,  history,  or  music  until  11:20; 
gymnasium  until  11 40;  free  period  until  12:30  or  later;  story 
hour  until  dismissal  at  i  :oo.  Special  teachers  of  fine  arts,  indus- 
trial arts,  and  music  give  one  period  a  week  respectively  to  the 
second  grade.  During  this  time  they  aid  in  directing  a  special 
project  or  give  a  class  lesson  on  some  needed  phase  of  the  work. 

Any  description  of  the  daily  program  must  start  with  the  so- 
called  free  period,  about  which,  in  fact,  the  day's  work  usually 
centers.  Activities  started  then  are  often  carried  over  to  the 
English  and  arithmetic  periods  of  the  following  days.  For  ex- 
ample, in  making  caps  for  their  Valentine  party,  certain  children 
had  diiliculty  in  measuring.  A  special  measurement  drill  was 
given  by  the  teacher  to  facilitate  the  work  on  the  caps.  When 
another  class  asked  for  written  directions  for  the  making  of  the 
caps,  penmanship  and  spelling  drills  were  gladly  endured  for  the 
sake  of  presentable  papers.  The  teacher's  daily  preparation  for 
the  free  period  is,  in  great  part,  determined  by  her  written  com- 
ments on  the  preceding  day's  work.  The  activities  of  individuals 
and  groups  are  noted  each  day.  The  teacher  must  watch  for 
occasions  where  a  command  of  specific  skill  will  be  helpful.  She 
must  be  ready  to  open  avenues  of  thought  and  must  enrich  her 
own  background  with  that  end  in  view.    The  early  history  of 
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Manhattan  Island  is  of  great  interest  to  the  New  York  child,  but 
unless  suggestive  material  is  put  before  him  he  has  no  way  of  dis- 
covering that  interest.  It  is  the  teacher's  function  deliberately 
to  plan  such  suggestive  material  for  use  in  a  free  period.  Some- 
times there  is  no  immediate  response  and  often  there  is  no  re- 
sponse from  the  class  as  a  whole;  but  some  proportion  of  the  class 
is  sure  to  be  stimulated  to  active  interest  sooner  or  later.  There 
are  always  one  or  two  children  who  wander  about  in  an  apparently 
aimless  way.  Just  how  aimless  this  is,  we  rarely  know,  but  we 
have  assumed  that  such  children  should  usually  be  directed  into 
some  more  evidently  worthwhile  channel.  A  fruitful  incentive  to 
accomplishment  is  the  family  council  which  follows  the  free 
period,  when  all  who  have  something  tangible  to  show  exhibit  it 
to  the  class  and  explain  its  workings.  As  a  rule,  unless  suggested 
by  the  teacher,  the  projects  are  individual  or  carried  on  by  small 
groups.  One  of  the  few  class  projects,  initiated  by  the  children, 
began  with  the  organization  of  a  family:  father,  mother,  two 
children,  and  the  cook.  From  the  needs  of  this  family  life  were 
evolved  stores,  a  bank,  a  postoffice,  a  school,  a  theater,  a  police 
station,  and  a  fire-engine  house.  This  play  was  carried  on  for 
two  weeks.  Many  questions  of  good  citizenship  arose,  and  there 
were  many  dramatic  situations.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  theater 
when  all  were  gathered  to  enjoy  a  play,  panic  was  averted  by  the 
coolness  of  the  policeman.  A  gypsy  from  a  neighboring  camp 
attempted  to  kidnap  one  of  the  children  and  was  tried  in  court 
for  her  offense.  Every  child  in  the  class  had  a  part  in  the  game 
and  improved  his  game  from  day  to  day.  At  another  time,  a 
Teachers  College  student  suggested  a  Valentine  party.  This  was 
undertaken  by  the  children  with  great  enthusiasm  and  proved 
most  successful,  reaching  out  in  ways  unforeseen  by  its  origi- 
nator. 

Arithmetic  has  a  place  on  the  program  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  This  answers  the  demands  of  some  parents  and  presumably 
of  the  grades  higher  up,  but  I,  myself,  feel  that  it  is  the  least  im- 
portant work  of  the  year,  and  that  the  time  spent  in  the  second 
grade  in  learning  the  forty-five  combinations  could  be  more  prof- 
itably given  to  science.  The  curriculum  of  the  school,  however, 
calls  for  a  working  knowledge  of  the  forty-five  combinations  and 
the  corresponding  subtractions.    This  the  teacher  may  have  in 
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mind  throughout  the  year,  but  little  except  incidental  work  is 
done  until  after  the  first  of  January. 

I  mention  a  few  of  the  many  opportunities  for  the  incidental 
use  of  numbers:  cooking  for  the  holiday  parties,  making  boxes 
to  hold  their  gifts  of  pop-corn  at  Christmas,  ordering  cloth  and 
paper  for  costumes,  making  Indian  costumes  and  costumes  for 
plays,  paying  for  their  luncheons  at  recess,  computing  collections 
for  the  French  Fund,  and  making  change  in  the  second  grade  tea 
room  at  the  kindergarten  fair.  About  the  first  of  January 
certain  children  begin  to  show  an  interest  in  the  arithmetic  of 
the  next  grade,  and  are  encouraged  in  this  by  the  teacher.  A 
mild  competition  in  the  room  is  started  by  the  formation  of  two 
teams,  which  are  drilled  by  their  pupil  leaders  as  well  as  by  the 
teacher.  These  teams  compete  in  addition  and  subtraction  races 
and  in  games  of  skill.  No  child  is  obliged  to  enter  any  competi- 
tion. The  first  part  of  the  arithmetic  period  is  active  and  noisy, 
as  the  various  groups  are  working  with  perception  cards,  bean- 
bag  games,  blackboard  races,  parcheesi,  and  dominoes.  At  this 
time  the  teacher  must  be  specially  watchful,  for  bad  mental 
habits  may  easily  be  formed.  At  the  end  of  a  given  time,  varying 
in  length  with  the  Activities  and  the  interest  of  the  class,  the 
pupils  are  called  together  to  report.  Criticisms  are  made,  favor- 
able and  unfavorable,  by  both  pupils  and  teacher.  They  then 
agree  upon  some  special  need  of  the  whole  class,  this  usually  being 
suggested  by  the  teacher  from  her  vantage  ground  of  general 
overseer.  All  take  seats  at  the  tables,  sometimes  with  pencil  and 
paper,  and  a  ten-minute  intensive  drill  follows,  directed  by  the 
teacher.  Individuals  are  often  excused  from  this  drill  and  given 
advanced  work. 

In  the  English  period  the  good  readers  help  the  slow  ones  pre- 
pare a  story  for  the  story  hour  or  for  some  other  grade.  The  story 
hour  is  the  clearing  house  for  all  stories,  read  or  told,  original  or 
otherwise.  It  is  led  by  a  pupil  president,  chosen  by  the  class, 
who  holds  office  for  one  week.  The  story  hour  is  very  popular, 
and  poor  readers  are  eager  to  prepare  for  it,  though  the  president 
allows  no  one  to  continue  reading  or  telling  a  story  who  fails  to 
make  his  tale  interesting.  With  this  incentive  of  interesting  his 
classmates  a  child  will  labor  earnestly  over  faults  of  enunciation 
and  pronunciation.    The  stories  for  this  hour  are  usually  chosen 
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from  the  extensive  classroom  library,  and  each  pupil  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  story  is  really  a  novelty.  Of 
course  this  does  not  exclude  old  favorites,  which  are  usually 
hailed  with  delight.  During  the  story  hour,  any  child  may  take 
knitting,  sewing,  or  other  quiet  work  to  the  circle  and  work  while 
he  listens,  but  very  few  choose  to  do  this,  their  absorption  in  the 
stories  excluding  other  interest.  The  story  hour  is  of  great  value 
as  a  training  in  leadership.  The  president  is  the  controlling  force. 
He  sees  that  no  child  takes  an  undue  proportion  of  time  and  he 
leads  in  any  discussion  which  may  follow  the  reading.  He  must 
keep  the  nice  balance  between  using  his  legitimate  power,  and 
"bossing,"  for  the  latter  is  quickly  resented  by  his  classmates. 
The  dramatization  of  stories  and  events  is  almost  a  daily  occur- 
rence. The  preliminary  working-out  of  the  story  is  managed  by 
the  children  without  direction  from  the  teacher.  She  simply  acts 
as  one  of  the  critics  when  the  play  is  given.  This,  again,  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  organization  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
After  taking  ten  minutes  to  discuss  who  should  be  king  in  a  favor- 
ite fairy  tale  play,  a  group  of  small  actors  decided  among  them- 
selves that  a  manager  was  necessary,  and  he  was  chosen  by 
standing  vote.  As  a  result  of  this  experience,  rules  were  formu- 
lated which  were  scrupulously  followed. 

Reading  does  not  occupy  the  entire  English  period.  Stories  are 
dramatized,  plays  and  original  stories  are  written  and  type- 
written, sometimes  by  individuals,  sometimes  by  two  or  more  in 
collaboration.  While  the  children  are  sitting  together  at  the 
tables,  ideas  are  suggested  and  carried  into  effect.  Three  girls, 
working  together,  were  the  authors,  respectively,  of  "Good  Eliza- 
beth," "Naughty  Elizabeth,"  and  "How  Elizabeth  was  Cured." 

Each  child  owns  several  books  before  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Volumes  of  varying  difficulty  and  content  are  purchased  from  a 
small  fee  deposited  by  each  pupil  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
A  representative  list  is  as  follows:  The  Dutch  Twins  (Perkins); 
The  Princess  and  the  Goblin  (MacDonald) ;  HorcLce  Mann  Second 
Reader;  Free  and  Treadwell,  Second  Reader;  Baker's  First  Book 
of  Poetry;  Peter  and  Polly  in  Autumn  (Lucia);  Lucia's  American 
Discoverers;  The  Fox  Indian  Primer;  Hiawatha  Industrial 
Reader;  Baldwin's  Robinson  Crusoe;  and  Latham's  Tales  and 
Tags.    The  children  are  given  free  access  to  these,  and  any  child 
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liking  one  book  more  than  another  and  satisfactorily  proving  that 
he  can  read  ^rom  it,  is  given  a  copy  to  own. 

It  is  apparent  that  no  one  of  the  periods  on  the  program  is  iso- 
lated, but  each  reaches  forward  and  back.  There  is  a  minimum 
of  the  teacher-directed  and  coercive  work  of  the  old  regime.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  "foolish  humoring  of  childish  whims,* 
and  the  revered  three  R's  are  made  to  serve  an  immediate 
purpose. 

Materials  and  Activities  in  the  Third  Grade 

By  M.  JULIA  DETRAZ 
Teacher  of  Third  Grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College 

As  the  experimental  work  of  the  third  grade  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School  has  been  carried  on  but  five  months  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  conclusions  drawn  from  this  work  must  be  tentative, 
for  we  cannot  judge  from  any  single  group  of  children  the  typical 
activities  and  reactions  of  the  children  of  this  age  group.  The 
situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  but  thirteen  of 
those  starting  with  the  first  grade  experimental  group  remain; 
the  other  fifteen  children  have  come  from  various  schools  and 
methods,  and  consequently  a  longer  period  of  social  adjustment 
has  been  necessary. 

The  equipment  of  the  third  grade  differs  from  that  of  the  sec- 
ond grade  in  that  there  are  twenty-five  adjustable  fixed  desks  in 
the  room,  taking  approximately  one-half  the  floor  space,  while 
folding  chairs,  which  can  be  quickly  stacked,  make  possible  less 
formal  group  conferences  and  class  lessons.  There  is  also  more 
of  the  customary  schoolroom  equipment,  such  as  arithmetic  drill 
sheets,  history  books,  globes  and  maps,  with  one  large  map  of  the 
world,  which  can  be  laid  upon  the  floor  for  more  convenient  study. 

Finished  articles  made  of  the  available  materials  (wood,  cloth, 
clay,  paper,  etc.)t  have  proved  a  great  stimulus  and  source  of 
suggestion,  and  the  teacher  has  used  these  to  bring  about  some 
desirable  activities  for  which  children  of  this  age  usually  care.  A 
finished  loom  with  a  partly  woven  rug,  made  by  the  children  of 
another  room,  started  a  very  fruitful  and  enjoyable  activity  for 
one  group,  as  it  showed  the  children  the  possibility  of  actually 
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weaving  rugs  for  the  dolls*  houses  they  were  making;  clay  vases 
left  by  a  former  class  started  a  group  in  pottery;  advertising 
material  from  a  cocoa  factory  started  the  whole  class  to  cooking 
and  studying  cocoa  as  an  agricultural  and  commercial  product. 

The  unusual  world  conditions  which  have  made  economy  a 
patriotic  duty,  together  with  the  fact  that  comparatively  little  is 
known  of  the  type  of  materials  which  will  prove  most  helpful  in 
the  development  of  this  age  group,  have  made  it  necessary  to 
move  slowly  in  providing  materials  and  equipment  other  than 
those  usually  found  in  a  third  grade  room.  Desirable  materials 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  study,  however,  and  a  list,  includ- 
ing an  electric  motor,  a  small  steam  engine,  a  readily  available 
stove,  a  small  space  for  gardening,  and  more  scientific  books  for 
our  library,  is  ready  for  next  year. 

The  organization  and  management  of  the  daily  program  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  work  done  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 
The  children  of  the  third  grade  have,  with  the  teacher's  help,  de- 
cided upon  the  various  periods  and  the  best  arrangement  for 
those  periods.  In  this  grade,  the  added  responsibility  of  watch- 
ing the  time  and  directing  the  program  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  children  with  seemingly  good  results.  The  program  decided 
upon  this  year  includes  music,  gymnasium,  reading,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  free  time,  and  quiet  study  time,  with  a  period  left  for 
work  with  the  teacher  on  some  group  problem  or  activity.  Not 
all  these  periods  could  be  arranged  for  every  day,  but  no  day 
failed  to  include  reading  and  free  time.,.  .The  children  insisted 
that  arithmetic  and  spelling  have  a  place  upon  the  program  and 
the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  so  allotted  have  been  devoted  to  uni- 
form, directed  drill  work,  or  in  directed  work  on  how  best  to 
study  these  subjects.  This  arrangement  satisfied  the  children, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  the  best  spelling  work  has  come 
in  connection  with  the  necessary  writing,  and  arithmetic  has  been 
so  much  a  part  of  the  other  activities  that  it  is,  in  fact,  taught 
during  a  great  part  of  the  day. 

Not  only  has  the  planning  of  the  program  been  profitably 
shared  by  the  children,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  organi- 
zation the  children  have  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  rou- 
tine management  of  most  of  these  periods.  After  the  three  min- 
utes allowed  for  changing  gymnasium  shoes  the  child  who  has 
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the  responsibility  for  the  reading  time  rings  the  chimes  (a  sub- 
stitute for  the  piano-chord  of  the  first  grade)  and  announces  the 
period.  After  waiting  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  getting  out 
books  and  finding  a  desirable  place  for  reading,  she  again  rings 
the  chimes  and  recalls  the  rule  for  quiet.  If  anyone  forgets  during 
the  period  and  is  too  noisy  in  sharing  with  his  neighbor  some 
unusually  amusing  incident  in  his  reading,  it  is  the  leader's  duty 
to  remind  him  of  the  others  around  him.  Quietness  during  the 
reading  hour  has  become  practically  a  habit  by  the  time  the 
children  reach  the  third  grade;  the  only  difficulty  being  in  help- 
ing those  coming  from  other  schools  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  situation. 

Early  in  the  year  the  children  showed  their  readiness  and  desire 
for  organization  of  certain  routine  matters.  The  folding  chairs 
must  be  stacked  every  day.  The  first  day  there  was  much  con- 
fusion and  noise,  everyone  pushing,  shoving,  and  banging  down 
his  chair  in  any  way.  As  a  result  the  chairs  fell  with  a  crash  and 
half-a-dozen  children  began  to  argue  as  to  whose  was  the  fault! 
Then  some  of  the  children  came  to  the  teacher  to  complain,  and 
said,  "Well,  we  can't  do  this  every  day!"  William  said,  "I  know 
how  it  ought  to  be  done."  The  duty  of  arranging  for  the  proper 
stacking  of  chairs  was  accordingly  given  to  William,  whose 
scheme  was  followed,  and  the  chairs  have  never  fallen  since. 
Later  William,  without  any  word  with  or  from  the  teacher,  ap- 
pointed a  traffic  officer  to  keep  all  in  line  and  have  them  pass  to 
the  right.  Several  weeks  later  some  one  disobeyed  the  traffic  offi- 
cer, who  complained  to  the  teacher  and  asked  that  the  class  take 
some  action  in  the  matter.  In  the  class  discussion  which  followed 
the  children  talked  over  the  duties  of  the  traffic  officer  in  a 
crowded  street  and  the  simple  rules  which  each  must  obey  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  all.  It  was  decided  that  the  schoolroom 
conditions  are  much  the  same,  and  unanimously  voted  that  in- 
telligent people  should  obey  the  usual  reasonable  rules.  The 
schoolroom  traffic  officer  has  since  been  treated  with  due  respect 
and  no  further  trouble  has  been  reported. 

Another  condition  of  which  the  children  complained  was  the 
confused  state  of  the  cloakroom  at  dismissal  time — a  result  which 
the  teacher  had  anticipated  and  hopefully  awaited.  In  a  few  days 
the  children  suggested  that  some  regulation  was  necessary.    The 
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class  discussed  the  situation,  several  suggestions  were  made,  a 
definite  routine  established,  and  two  leaders  put  in  charge.  The 
teacher  is  now  seldom  needed  as  a  dispute  is  very  rare.  Indeed, 
the  teacher  began  to  explain  the  routine  to  a  new  child  one  day, 
only  to  be  told,  "Oh,  yes,  I  know,  the  children  have  already 
told  me." 

Systematic  methods  were  similarly  established  for  the  passing 
of  materials  and  for  arithmetic  drill  with  the  individual  drill 
sheets.  The  children,  with  the  teacher,  decided  upon  the  quick- 
est way,  and  after  the  routine  was  established  the  children  took 
charge,  at  first  with  loss  of  time  and  some  confusion,  but  later 
with  as  good  results  as  the  teacher  herself  could  have  secured^.  A 
visitor  entering  the  room  during  an  arithmetic  drill  period  would 
see  the  most  formal  of  formal  work,  but  the  children  have  felt 
the  need  for  the  formality  and  have  established  and  are  managing 
the  routine  themselves  with  conscious  reason  for  doing  so. 
Children's  management  may  not  move  smoothly  at  first  and  it 
may  seem  to  take  a  long  time  for  them  to  establish  the  routine 
matters  which  make  it  possible  for  a  large  group  to  live  comfort- 
ably and  helpfully  together  in  a  comparatively  small  space;  but 
once  the  rules  are  established,  children  seem  to  accept  so  intelli- 
gently the  responsibility  of  maintaining  them  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  hope  that  the  meeting  and  solving  of  social  problems  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  this  type  of  organi- 
zation. 

Of  the  activities  of  the  group,  dramatization  has,  perhaps,  held 
first  place,  particularly  with  the  girls.  At  first  the  interest  was 
merely  in  dressing  up,  the  plays  which  were  original  showing  no 
preparatiori  and  lasting  until  the  patience  of  the  audience  gave 
out.  Much  scathing  criticism  by  the  audience  seemed  to  have 
no  effect,  and  it  was  soon  impossible  to  gather  an  audience  at  all. 
The  teacher  then  called  together  the  "players"  and  a  long  talk 
ensued.  The  actors  admitted  before  being  questioned  that  the 
reason  the  plays  were  not  good  was  that  no  one  did  anything  but 
dress  up.  The  way  in  which  real  plays  were  prepared  and  adver- 
tised was  discussed  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  more  plays  should 
be  given  until  the  program,  carefully  written  out,  was  presented 
to  the  class  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  play  either  read  or  given 
orally,  that  the  children  might  decide  whether  they  cared  to  see 
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the  play  or  not.  The  children  at  that  time  proposed  that  the 
whole  class  give  a  play  and  that  the  teacher  help.  This  was 
done  in  an  informal  way,  resulting  in  an  entertaining  production 
of  "Fairy-foot."  The  resulting  improvement  in  the  children's 
dramatizations  was  very  marked,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  dif- 
ficulty in  assembling  an  audience,  although  the  children  still  pre- 
fer to  write  their  own  original  stories  for  dramatization  rather 
than  to  use  those  read  from  books. 

Cooking  has  been  another  absorbingly  interesting  activity,  and 
the  children  have  enjoyed  it  most  when  preparing  the  food  for 
someone  else  to  share.  Indeed,  after  one  trial  at  making  cocoa 
just  for  themselves  cooking  was  never  suggested  without  the 
added  suggestion  of  some  one  who  could  be  invited  to  partake  of 
the  results.  The  cooking  has  involved  so  many  activities  (order- 
ing provisions,  personal  marketing,  reading  and  following  recipes, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  various  ingredients,  food 
values,  etc.),  as  to  be  judged  one  of  the  most  educationally  valu- 
able phases  of  all  the  class  work. 

When  Christmas  was  the  chief  topic,  Christmas  candles  were 
mentioned,  and  old  customs  requiring  their  use  were  discussed. 
The  teacher  suggested  that  it  might  be  fun  to  have  their  "very 
own"  Christmas  candles.  The  children  were  delighted,  and  de- 
manded, "Can  we  really  make  them?  How?"  The  teacher  did 
not  know  how,  but  had  several  books  which  told  all  about  it,  so 
the  discussion  stopped  until  further  information  could  be  gained. 
Some  of  the  children  came  next  day  with  very  good  ideas  gained 
from  the  books,  of  the  various  ways  in  which  candles  are  made, 
and  with  good  pictures  of  factory  rooms  where  candles  were  being 
molded  or  dipped.  This  led  to  a  discussion  of  industrial  candle- 
making  and  a  comparison  with  the  method  of  colonial  times  when 
each  family  made  its  own  candles.  (There  was  no  factory  near 
enough  to  be  visited.) 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  the  possible  materials  and 
methods  which  could  be  used  by  the  children,  and  dip  candles  of 
paraffin  were  decided  upon  for  reasons  of  economy  and  ease.  The 
length  of  the  candle  was  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  pan.  As 
the  paraffin  in  the  pound  boxes  was  divided  into  quarter-pound 
pieces,  the  number  of  quarter-pounds  and  of  pounds  put  in  each 
pan  was  reckoned.    The  cost  of  each  candle  was  figured  and  com- 
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pared  with  the  market  price,  and  this  started  a  discussion  as  to 
why  they  could  be  sold  so  cheaply.  While  the  children  dipped  the 
candles,  one  child  who  had  brought  the  book,  read  Candlemaking 
at  the  CoolidgeSf  with  many  interruptions  for  discussion  as  to  how 
many  days  two  hundred  candles  would  last.  One  boy  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  the  class  when  he  said,  after  an  hour  of  candle- 
dipping,  "No  wonder  they  only  made  two  hundred!"  The  chil- 
dren seemed  to  have  a  greater  appreciation  of  what  life  in  colonial 
times  meant,  an  interest  which  grew  later  into  a  study  of  the 
colonial  period  in  United  States  history.  A  trip  was  made  to 
the  Jumel  Mansion,  where,  in  the  old  candle  room,  the  candles 
still  hang  from  their  frames  and  the  iron  pot  still  stands  in  the 
fireplace. 

During  the  candlemaking  several  other  facts  were  learned, 
half  by  chance.  One  child  discovered  how  wax  paper  must  be 
made.  Through  an  accident  it  was  learned  that  paraffin  is  not 
really  very  hot  when  it  is  melted  and  the  comparison  was  made 
with  substances  requiring  a  greater  degree  of  heat  for  melting. 
Candles  must  have  candlesticks  and  the  clay  specialist  was  called 
in  to  help  the  children  to  make  a  candlestick  with  a  handle  which 
would  not  come  off  in  the  firing.  The  children  wanted  to  know 
why  they  must  wait  a  week  before  the  candlesticks  could  be 
fired,  and  a  fourth  grade  class  was  called  upon  to  explain  the 
expansion  of  steam.  This  lead  to  several  experiments  in  ele- 
mentary science  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  the  boys.  The  class 
visited  the  kiln  while  the  candlesticks  were  being  fired  and  later 
glazed  them.  The  children  were  so  delighted  over  their  really 
good  results  that  another  class  was  called  in  to  see  the  candles 
in  their  candlesticks.  When  this  class  asked  how  the  candles 
had  been  made  the  clear,  concise  way  in  which  the  work  was 
explained  by  the  children  showed  clearly  that  the  whole  process 
was  well. understood. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  there  were  many  others,  such  as 
making  scrap-books  for  a  nearby  day  nursery,  choosing  good 
books  for  the  reading  shelves,  covering  and  cataloguing  these 
books,  keeping  individual  accounts  of  school  supplies,  making  clay 
bowls  and  planting  bulbs,  the  usual  celebration  ^f  all  holidays 
and  festivals  which  have  formed  a  part  of  the  working  course 
of  study  for  the  third  grade  group  during  the  past  five  months. 
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Besides  the  work  more  directly  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  there  is  time  and  opportunity  during  the  day  for  each 
child  to  work  at  any  worthwhile  activity  which  he  has  chosen  to 
do,  and  if  any  one  child  has  a  very  special  work  planned  he  may 
be  working  at  it  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  One  child  said,  in 
the  midst  of  a  spelling  lesson,  "Oh,  I  want  to  write  a  poem;  it's 
started  in  my  head!**  The  child  was  allowed  to  leave  the  room 
for  a  place  of  quiet  where  she  might  write  her  poem.  The  free- 
time  period  proceeds  in  so  much  the  same  way  as  is  described  in 
the  preceding  articles  that  any  further  discussion  of  it  is  un- 
necessary. 

In  all  the  activities  the  teacher  has  tried  to  enrich  the  work  by 
a  suggestion  of  possibilities  unnoted  by  the  children,  by  providing 
books  with  added  information  at  the  time  needed,  by  suggesting 
places,  ways,  and  means  of  getting  still  further  needed  help  in 
any  work  being  done,  and  as  a  member  of  the  group  she  has  sug- 
gested activities  which  she  felt  fairly  sure  would  be  of  interest  to 
these  children  but  which  there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  that  the 
children  themselves  would  suggest.  The  teacher  has  conceived 
it  her  duty  to  provide  for  the  richest  possible  environment  for  the 
group,  this  environment  to  include  stimulating  ideas  as  well  as 
mere  physical  materials. 

That  our  knowledge  of  the  progress  made  in  the  traditional 
subject  matter  by  this  group  may  be  accurate,  all  the  available 
standard  tests  have  been  given :  the  Thorndike  and  Starch  read- 
ing tests,  the  Thorndike  vocabulary  test,  the  Woody  and  Courtis 
arithmetic  tests.  The  Thorndike  writing  and  Ayres  spelling 
scales  have  been  in  constant  use.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year 
duplicate  tests  will  be  given  and  the  results  compared  with  the 
third  grade  control  group. 

The  description  of  the  candlemaking  project  given  above 
shows  something  of  the  way  in  which  subject  matter  has  been 
involved  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  group  activities.  The  teacher's 
records  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  five  months  show  that 
through  the  various  activities  of  this  group  the  following  subject- 
matter  has  been  covered : 

Arithmetic,  Telling  time,  the  use  of  Roman  numerals  to  XX, 
reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1,000,000;  linear,  dry,  and  liquid 
measure;   problems  involving  addition  and  subtraction  of  num- 
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bers  of  five  and  six  orders,  multiplication  by  numbers  of  one  order, 
and  short  division,  including  dollars  and  cents. 

English,  (a)  Written:  letter  writing;  programs  and  synopses 
of  plays;  original  stories;  orders  for  materials;  and  directions  for 
making  various  articles.  These  have  involved  the  teaching  of 
the  common  punctuation  marks,  the  apostrophe  and  ('s)  for 
possession,  quotation  marks,  letter  headings,  and  simple  para- 
graph structure,  (b)  Oral :  opportunities  in  this  line  are  so  many 
as  to  preclude  listing,  the  greatest  growth  seeming  to  have  been 
in  clearness  and  brevity  in  narration  and  explanation. 

History,  In  history  the  usual  course  of  study  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  has  been  followed,  introduced  by  the  teacher  and 
continued  because  of  the  keen  interest  of  the  children.  This  class 
has  covered  the  entire  period  of  the  discovery  of  America,  its 
exploration  and  first  settlements. 

Geography.  (Taken  largely  in  connection  with  history  and 
current  events.)  Map  reading;  relative  size  and  position  of  the 
continents,  large  islands,  oceans,  and  the  most  important  coun- 
tries; directions;  use  of  compass;  change  of  seasons;  means  of 
transportation,  past  (caravan  and  sailing  vessel)  and  present; 
and  many  fascinating  facts  about  places  of  interest  visited  by  the 
children  during  vacations,  such  as  Washington,  D.  C,  Palm 
Beach,  a  cocoanut  forest,  Longfellow's  home,  and  West  Point. 

Reading.  The  emphasis  in  the  third  grade  has  been  on  silent 
reading.  There  are  about  seventy-five  books  on  the  schoolroom 
shelves.  The  truest  records  that  could  be  kept  of  the  reading 
done  at  school  indicate  that  the  slowest  readers  have  read  three 
or  four  complete  books  and  several  short  stories  while  the  rapid 
readers  have  completed  twenty-five  or  thirty  books  and  many 
short  stories.  By  complete  books  are  meant  such  stories  as  The 
Wizard  of  OZy  Robinson  Crusoe,  Robin  Hood,  Pinocchio,  The  Way 
to  Wonderland,  and  Little  Women. 

No  record  of  nature  study  or  science  has  been  kept,  although  a 
good  many  of  the  activities  included  both. 
i:>  Industrial  Arts.  Milk:  as  a  commercial  product,  condition  and 
inspection  of  dairy  farms,  methods  of  transportation,  work  of 
the  dairy  in  separating,  sterilizing  and  bottling,  food  value  of 
milk  as  compared  with  other  foods.  The  class  made  butter, 
cheese,  cocoa,  and  ice  cream. 
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Cocoa:  where  and  how  grown,  preparation  of  the  berry  for 
market,  transportation,  manufacturing  of  chocolate  and  cocoa. 

Clay:  three  types  of  commercial  product  in  pottery,  how  each 
is  made.    Class  made  and  used  simple  moulds. 

Cotton:  plant,  how  and  where  grown,  various  commercial 
forms.  Cotton  cloth  compared  w^ith  other  kinds  in  texture,  dura- 
bility, use,  and  cost.  Stockinet  dolls  were  made  and  stuffed  with 
cotton,  which  involved  sewing  with  a  whipping  and  back  stitch. 

Candles:  as  given  above. 

The  results  so  far  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
traditional  course  of  study  for  the  child  of  eight  years  to  be  ac- 
complished through  the  children's  normal  activities  in  the  free 
organization  and  natural  social  condition  which  so  helps  to  de- 
velop the  social  virtues  necessary  to  a  happy  community.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  these  children  will  be  hampered  by  no 
great  lack  in  subject  matter,  while  the  growth  in  courtesy,  help- 
fulness, recognition  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  the  acceptance 
of  responsibility  for  the  group  activities  justifies,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  the  continuance  of  this  type  of  work. 


Experimental  Measurements 
by  w.  a.  mccall,  clara  f.  chassell.  leta  s.  holling worth, 

and  Seventeen  Students  of  Experimental  Education 

Of  the  Department  of  Educational  Psychology,  Teachers  College 

There  were  two  Horace  Mann  School  first  grade  classes.  Each 
was  taught  by  it^  own  teacher.  Both  were  taught  by  the  same 
teacher  of  special  subjects.  One  class,  henceforth  called  the 
Free^  Group,  was  taught  according  to  the  philosophy  and  method- 
ology of  education  through  freedom  and  the  project  method. 
The  other  class,  henceforth  called  the  Formal  Group,  was  taught 
in  a  somewhat  more  traditional  fashion.  The  Free  Group  was 
subject  only  to  the  tyranny  of  its  environment.  Teacher  dic- 
tation was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Speaking  in  the  same  mild 
sense,  the  Formal  Group  was  under  the  tyranny  of  both  the 

t  Less-Formal  would  be  more  descriptive  than  Free.  The  pupils  were  not  uncontrolled. 
The  term  Free  is  used  for  convenience. 
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teacher  and  a  more  conventional  environment.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  conditions  contrasted  in  this  experiment 
the  reader  should  consult  articles  in  this  and  the  preceding  num- 
ber of  the  Teachers  College  Record.  Our  purpose  is  to  report 
upon  only  the  more  scientific  aspects  of  the  experiment,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Free  Group  or  the  Formal  Group  made  greater 
progress.  While  practical  considerations  have  compelled  numer- 
ous deviations  from  rigid  scientific  procedure,  the  results  of  the 
measurements  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  interest. 

In  order  to  determine  the  cumulative  effect  of  education 
through  freedom,  the  experiment  was  continued  into  the  second 
grade.  Pupils  from  the  Free  Group  of  the  first  grade  became  the 
Free  Group  of  the  second  grade.  Unfortunately,  it  was  necessary 
to  dilute  the  class  with  twelve  pupils  whose  previous  training  had 
been  of  a  formal  type.  The  training  of  all  the  pupils  who  com- 
posed the  Formal  Group  of  the  second  grade  had  been  formal. 
The  contrast  between  these  two  second  grade  classes  as  to 
teachers  and  teaching  methods  is,  in  general,  like  the  contrast 
between  the  two  first  grade  classes.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
contrast  is  described  by  others  in  this  and  the  preceding  number 
of  the  Teachers  College  Record.  The  tests,  used  and  the 
method  of  testing  were  the  same  in  the  second  grade  as  in  the 
first  grade,  although  more  tests  were  given  in  the  first  grade  than 
in  the  second. 

In  the  first  grade  there  were  21  pupils  in  the  Free  Group  and 
24  pupils  in  the  Formal  Group.  In  the  second  grade  there  were 
27  pupils  in  the  Free  Group  and  28  pupils  in  the  Formal  Group. 
The  age  and  intelligence  differences  between  the  Free  and  Formal 
Groups  are  shown  in  Table  I.  Pupils  who,  because  of  late  en- 
trance or  numerous  absences,  were  not  subject  to  the  experi- 
mental factors  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  school  year,  have  been 
rejected.  Their  scores  have  not  been  used  in  our  computation. 
This  reduced  the  number  of  effectives  to  from  17  to  22,  according 
to  the  class.  The  scores  for  all  these  were  not  available  for  every 
test,  since  it  was  occasionally  impossible  to  test  some  one  or  two 
pupils.  Even  though  these  pupils  were  not  present  for  every 
test  they  were  used  in  those  tests  where  they  were  present. 

Both  groups  were  tested  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  with  several  tests.    A  few  tests  were  given  only  at 
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the  end  of  the  school  year.  Some  of  the  measurements  were  made 
by  experts;  some  were  made  by  relatively  untrained  examiners. 
No  examiner,  however,  began  testing  without  preliminary  train- 
ing in  her  specific  test.  One  pupil  at  a  time  was  tested  in  some 
quiet  room  or  place.  Since  few  pupils  could  write,  the  responses 
to  tests  did  not  require  writing.  In  order  to  equalize  the  effects 
of  maturity  and  of  conversation  about  the  tests,  the  examiners 
would  test  in  the  Free  Group  a  short  time,  then  change  to  the 
Formal  Group,  and  so  on,  until  both  groups  were  completed  at 
about  the  same  time.  Other  experimental  precautions  were 
taken,  such  as  to  have  each  examiner  test  all  the  pupils  in  both 
groups  or  an  equal  number  of  pupils  in  each  group.  A  brief 
description  of  the  tests  given  follows: 

Binet-Simon.    The  Stanford  Revision  was  used. 

Seguin-Norsworthy-Goddard  Form  Board.  This  test  measures 
how  quickly  and  accurately  blocks  of  varied  shapes  are  fitted 
into  appropriate  holes. 

Number  Concept,  Miss  Annie  Moore,  Dr.  Milo  Hillegas,  and 
others  are  responsible  for  constructing  this  test.  In  a  very  con- 
crete and  practical  fashion  it  measures  a  pupil's  understanding  of 
fundamental  number  concepts.  The  first  elements  of  the  test 
are  easy,  and  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  difficulty.  Time  re- 
quired, about  30  minutes. 

Completion,  This  test,  constructed  by  one  of  the  writer's 
students,  is  composed  of  50  mutilated  sentences  of  gradually  in- 
creasing difficulty.  It  is  modeled  after  the  familiar  Ebbinghaus- 
Trabue  completion  tests.  It  was  scored  according  to  whether  the 
pupil  filled  in  the  sentences  with  (i)  the  correct  idea,  and  (2)  the 
correct  idea  plus  the  correct  grammatical  forms.  Time,  about 
20  minutes. 

Word  Opposites,  Another  student  constructed  this  difficulty 
test  of  fifty  words  to  which  the  pupils  were  to  name  the  opposites. 
Time,  about  20  minutes. 

Sentence  Opposites,  This  test  is  identical  with  the  preceding 
except  that  the  opposites  were  imbedded  in  sentences.  Here  is  a 
sample  sentence  to  be  completed.  "The  stove  is  hot,  the  stove 
is "    Time,  about  20  minutes. 
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Oral  Reading,  Gray's  Oral  Reading  test  was  used.  Several 
initial  scores  of  zero  show  that  this  test  was  a  little  too  difficult 
for  beginning  first  grade  pupils. 

Silent  Reading.  Two  other  students  constructed  this  test.  It 
was  modeled  after  the  Thorndike  Reading  Scale  Alpha  2.  The 
lower  end  of  Scale  Alpha  2  was  the  upper  end  of  our  reading  test. 
Time,  about  30  minutes. 

Pronunciation  of  Vocabulary,  Fifty  words  were  selected  from 
Haggerty's  vocabulary  test  for  the  primary  grades.  The  words 
were  kept  in  order  of  difficulty. 

Use  of  Vocabulary.  The  pupils  were  tested  on  their  ability  to 
use  each  word  in  the  preceding  test  in  a  sentence.  Time,  about 
20  minutes. 

The  results  from  the  first  grade  and  second  grade  experiments 
are  given  in  Table  I. 

The  first  line  of  Table  I  reads:  On  Binet  Mental  Age  the  Free 
Group  had  an  initial  average  of  78.61,  a  final  average  of  87.23, 
and  an  improvement  of  8.62.  The  Formal  Group  on  the  same 
test  had  an  initial  average  of  79.33,  a  final  average  of  91.35,  and 
an  improvement  of  11.92.  This  gives  a  difference  between  im- 
provements of  3.30  in  favor  of  the  Formal  Group.  The  Standard 
Deviation  (S.  D.)  of  this  difference  is  2.21,  which,  interpreted, 
means  that  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Formal  Group  is  rather 
unreliable.  The  other  four  figures  of  72.1,  1 10.15,  74.41,  and 
99.3  tell  us  that  the  Free  Group  was  younger  and  more  intelligent 
than  the  Formal  Group. 

Is  the  Free  or  Formal  Method  superior?  Each  is  superior  in 
some  respects.  The  unreliability  of  these  differences  is  so  great 
that  the  shift  from  superiority  to  inferiority  as  we  go  from  test 
to  test  may  be  due  to  irrelevant  factors  rather  than  to  our  experi- 
mental factor.  The  most  significant  columns  are  "Difference  in 
Improvement,"  "Difference  in  Average,**  and  "Standard  Deviation 
of  Difference."  The  first  two  show  the  amount  of  the  Free 
Group's  superiority  or  inferiority,  and  the  latter  shows  the  un- 
reliability of  these  differences.  Unless  the  superiority  or  inferi- 
ority is  three  times  the  Standard  Deviation  of  the  difference  we 
cannot  fully  trust  its  reliability.  The  Free  Group  of  the  first 
grade  made  less  progress  in  seven  tests  and  more  progress  in 
three  tests. 
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But  how  does  this  Free  Method  operate  on  second  grade  pu- 
pils recruited  mainly  from  pupils  who  had  experienced  a  similar 
method  the  preceding  year,  and  in  some  cases  the  preceding  two 
years  (since  the  method  of  the  kindergarten  is  a  close  duplicate)? 
The  Free  Group  made  less  progress  in  four  tests  and  more 
progress  in  one  test.  As  in  the  case  of  the  first  grade  no  difference 
is  three  times  its  Standard  Deviation.  The  reversal  of  Oral 
Reading,  Silent  Reading,  and  Number  Concept  in  passing  from 
the  first  grade  to  the  second,  emphasizes  how  risky  it  is  to  draw 
a  conclusion  for  any  one  test  taken  alone;  for  it  is  probable  that 
this  reversal  is  due  to  the  play  of  unknown  factors  which  are 
quite  irrelevant  to  this  experiment  and  whose  potency  is  so  great 
as  to  swamp  the  influence  of  the  experimental  factor  proper. 
But  taken  at  their  face  value  the  conclusion  for  all  tests  (Idea 
and  Verbal  Completion  being  combined,  since  their  correlation  of 
.99+  shows  them  to  be  practically  the  same  test)  for  both 
grades  is  that  the  Free  Group  is  inferior  in  eleven  tests  and  superior 
in  four  tests. 

At  first  glance  this  conclusion  seems  to  condemn  the  Free 
Method  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Four  elements  in  the  situation 
must  be  examined  before  a  final  verdict  can  be  rendered.  First, 
do  most  of  the  eleven  tests  in  which  the  Free  Group  is  inferior 
really  measure  the  same  mental  trait  while  the  four  tests  in 
which  the  Free  Group  is  ahead  really  measure  quite  distinct 
mental  traits?  Were  this  so  the  Free  Group  would  in  reality  have 
a  better  case  than  the  Formal  Group.  But  the  following  table  of 
raw  coefficients  of  correlation  for  most  of  the  tests  indicates  that 
no  two  tests  (except  Idea  and  Verbal  Completion)  measure  ex- 
actly the  same  mental  trait.  All  the  correlations  are  low.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  these  co- 
efficients have  been  reduced  by  attenuation.  It  is  scarcely  prob- 
able that  the  true  coefficients  are  more  than  .20  higher. 

Second,  are  all  these  tests  equally  important  samplings  from 
the  mental  life  of  the  pupils?  It  is  possible  that  the  four  traits  in 
which  the  Free  Group  excels  are  more  important  than  all  the 
other  eleven  traits  combined.  Each  person  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion to  suit  himself.  As  for  us,  we  see  no  reason  for  considering 
these  four  tests  either  more  or  less  important  than  an  equal  num- 
ber which  might  be  chosen  from  the  eleven  tests. 
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TABLE  II 
Iktbrrblation  of  First  Grade  Tests.    Free  and  Formal  Groups 


Form 
Board 

Num- 
ber 
Con- 
cept 

Idea 
Com- 
pletion 

Verbal 
Com- 
pletion 

Sen- 
tence 
Oppo- 
sites 

Word 
Oppo- 
sites 

SUent 
Read- 
ins 

Binet  Age 

.10 

40 

.34 

•34 

.17 

.07 

.11 

Form  Board 

.08 

-03 

-   07 

-   09 

-.35 

.26 

Number  Concept 

.24 

.24 

•44 

.31 

.30 

Idea  Completion 

99 

•45 

•31 

.16 

Verbal  Completion 

.04 

•03 

.02 

Sentence  Opposites 

.76 

.45 

Word  Opposites 

.35 

Silent  Reading 

Third,  are  any  of  the  results  sufficiently  reliable  to  justify  a 
conclusion  at  all?  In  making  a  rapid  computation  of  the  results 
of  this  experiment  to  report  at  a  conference,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  eliminate  pupils  not  present  three-fourths  of  the  year.  When 
so  computed,  the  differences  between  improvements  or  averages 
showed  the  Free  Group  to  be  superior  in  seven  tests  and  inferior 
in  eight  tests,  instead  of  superior  in  four  tests  and  inferior  in 
eleven  tests.  This  alone  indicates  how  risky  it  is  to  draw  con- 
clusions regarding  any  particular  test.  The  Standard  Deviation 
of  the  differences  further  corroborates  this  unreliability.  Later 
the  results  of  all  the  tests  are  combined  to  increase  the  reliability. 

Fourth,  was  not  the  Free  Group's  superiority  in  the  four  tests 
large  enough  to  outweigh  the  Formal  Group's  superiority  in  all 
the  eleven  tests?  To  answer  this  question,  as  well  as  to  increase 
reliability,  requires  that  the  results  on  the  various  tests  be  com- 
bined. A  glance  at  Table  I  will  show  that  the  differences  in  im- 
provements cannot  be  combined  just  as  they  are.  In  the  first 
grade  the  difference  of  +1.77  on  Number  Concept  is  really 
greater  than  the  difference  of  — 3.30  on  Binet  Age.  For  1.77 
represents  a  difference  of  almost  a  year's  growth,  while  — 3.30 
represents  only  about  a  third  of  a  year's  growth.  All  these  dif- 
ferences of  improvements  must  be  assigned  their  appropriate 
weighting — must  be  made  comparable.  In  an  article  by  McCall 
and  Johnson,  entitled  "Comparison  of  Open-Air  with  Indoor 
Classes,"  Teachers  College  Record,  September,  1918,  p.  364, 
the  writer  recommended  that  differences  in  improvements  can  be 
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TABLE  III 
Comparable  Differences  in  Improvement 


First  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Binet  Age 

-.382 

-.597 

Form  Board 

-.053 

-.298 

Completion 

-.522 

Sentenpe  Opposites 

+  .741 

Word  Opposites 
Number  Concepts 

-.155 

+  .941 

Oral  Reading 

-•444 

Silent  Reading 

+  .270 

Average 

+  .095 

—  .267 

S.  D.  Average 

.55 

.32 

Average  First  and  Second  Grade 
S.  D.  Average 


.086 
.18 


made  comparable  by  dividing  the  difference  in  improvements  on 
any  test  by  the  average  of  the  two  improvements  made  by  the 
two  classes  on  that  test.  That  method  can  be  improved  by 
dividing  the  difference  in  improvements  by  the  smaller  of  the 
two  improvements  instead  of  by  the  average  of  the  two  improve- 
ments. For  example,  the  difference  of  — 3.30  for  Binet  Age  in 
'Table  I  should  be  divided  by  the  improvement  of  8.62.  The  dif- 
ference of  2.87  for  Sentence  Opposites  should  be  divided  by  the 
improvement  of  3.87.  The  resulting  quotient  tells  us  how  long 
the  inferior  group  would  have  to  go  to  school  in  order  to  catch 
up  with  where  the  superior  group  is  now.  All  the  differences  in 
improvements  of  Table  I  are  re-expressed  according  to  this 
method  in  Table  III.  The  tests  which  were  given  only  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  are  not  included  in  Table  III  because  we  have 
no  measure  of  improvement  by  which  to  make  their  differences 
in  averages  comparable.  The  first  quotient  of  — .382  in  Table  III 
tells  us  that  the  Free  Group  would  have  to  go  to  school  .382 
of  an  academic  year  longer  before  it  would  be  abreast  of  the 
present  position  of  the  Formal  Group. 

The  fairness  of  the  weighting  given  in  Table  III  rests  upon  two 
assumptions.  The  first  assumption  is  that  the  pupils'  rate  of 
progress  in  the  tested  traits  will  be  the  same  for  the  next  few 
months  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  few  months.  Actual  fact 
probably  approximates  this  assumption  and  justifies  our  pro- 
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cedure.  The  second  assumption  is  that  it  is  on  the  average  just 
as  easy  and  just  as  difficult  to  gain  each  requisite  additional 
point  as  it  has  been  to  gain  the  past  points.  In  other  words,  the 
tests  must  be  scaled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  claim  accurate 
scaling  for  only  one  of  the  tests.  But  the  results  from  our  pupils 
show  that  the  percentage  of  failure  on  each  test  element  gradu- 
ally increases  in  practically  all  the  tests.  Thus  the  test3  in  a 
very  crude  way  satisfy  the  second  assumption. 

Table  III  tells  us  that  the  Free  Group  did  very  slightly  better  in 
the  first  grade  and  very  slightly  worse  in  the  second  grade.  When 
both  grades  are  combined  and  when  we  recall  the  results  from 
the  tests  not  shown  in  Table  III  the  difference  between  the  Free  and 
Formal  Groups  very  slightly  favors  the  Formal  Group.  But  even 
after  combining  the  tests  the  unreliability  is  so  great  and  the 
final  difference  in  favor  of  the  Formal  Group  is  so  small  that  we 
had  best  say  that  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  practicaily 
zero  with  a  tendency  in  favor  of  the  Formal  Group. 

Let  us,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  Free  Method,  examine  certain  questions  and  criticisms  which 
the  above  conclusion  will  provoke. 

1.  Were  not  the  pupils  in  the  Free  Group  of  inferior  intelligence? 
Other  things  being  equal  pupils  of  higher  intelligence  progress  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  pupils  of  lower  intelligence.  Table  I 
shows  us  that  the  intellectual  quotient  (I.  Q.)  of  the  Free  Group  was 
slightly  higher  in  the  first  grade  and  slightly  lower  in  the  second 
grade.    Hence  we  can  call  this  factor  equal  for  the  two  groups. 

2.  Did  not  those  pupils  in  the  second  grade  Free  Group,  who 
had  had  the  Free  Method  the  preceding  year,  surpass  those  in 
the  group  who  had  not  had  the  Free  Method  the  preceding  year? 
Table  IV  shows  that  they  did,  but  the  final  difference  of  .089  is  so 
small  that  the  Formal  Group  of  the  second  grade  would  be  ahead 
even  though  they  were  compared  with  those  pupils  who  have 
been  under  the  Free  Method  for  at  least  two  years. 

3.  Was  inequality  in  the  abilities  of  the  teachers  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  Free  Group  to  surpass  the  Formal  Group? 
The  teachers  of  the  Free  Groups  were  considered  by  competent 
observers  to  be  as  good  at  their  method  as  were  the  teachers  of 
the  Formal  Groups  at  their  method,  but  no  better.  We  have  no 
reliable  means  of  checking  up  the  opinion  of  the  observers. 
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TABLE  IV 
Comparison  of  Two- Year  and  Onb-Year  Free  Group  Pupils 


Average  Improvement 

Difference 

Comparable 
Differences 

2-year 

i-year 

Form  Board 
Oral  Reading 
Completion 
Silent  Reading 

Average 

.86 

51. 1 
11.44 

12.2 

.97 
29.9 

10.6 
15.8 

—  .11 
+21.2 
+     .84 
-  3.6 

-.127 
+  .70 
+  .079 
-.295 

+  .089 

4.  Would  the  Free  Method  have  surpassed  in  competition 
with  a  typically  Formal  Method?  This  question  must  be  an- 
swered by  a  future  experiment.  A  more  marked  contrast  be- 
tween the  teaching  methods  employed  in  this  experiment  would 
have  been  preferable.  The  contrast  here  is  not  between  Free 
and  Formal,  but  between  Free  and  Less  Free. 

5.  Do  not  the  tests  weight  the  dice  in  favor  of  the  Formal 
Group?  There  is  little  reason  for  supposing  that  the  nature  of 
the  tests  or  the  method  of  their  application  discriminated  against 
the  Free  Group.  But  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  our 
tests  are  fair  samplings  from  all  the  educational  aims  of  the  first 
and  second  grades.  They  are  fairly  representative  of  the  nar- 
rower intellectual  aspects  of  education.  The  conclusions  from 
this  experiment  hold  only  within  this  educational  province.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  measure  in  any  direct  way  the  emo- 
tional and  social  development  of  the  pupils.  The  purpose  of  the 
designers  of  the  Free  Method  seems  to  be  to  secure  the  conven- 
tional intellectual  equipment  as  completely  as  it  has  been  secured 
in  the  past  and  to  secure  what  they  call  the  relatively  more  im- 
portant values  better  than  in  the  past.  In  other  words,  they 
purpose  to  secure  the  latter  values  first  and  then  secure  such  of  the 
intellectual  equipment  as  time  permits.  Our  experiment  shows 
that  they  have  almost  achieved  their  secondary  object.  Our 
tests  throw  little  or  no  light  upon  how  well  they  have  realized 
their  primary  purpose.  To  the  extent  that  the  Free  Method  was 
more  successful  in  securing  its  primary  than  its  secondary  pur- 
pose, our  tests  do  discriminate  against  the  Free  Group.  While 
ultimately  the  situation  will  be  reversed,  except  for  the  definition 
of  the  final  aim  of  education,  measurement  in  its  present  infancy 
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is  the  servant  of  philosophy.  Temporarily  measurement  must 
request  philosophy  to  answer  which  purposes  of  education  are 
primary  and  which  secondary. 

6.  Has  not  the  Free  Group  received  a  more  all-round  develop- 
ment? We  are  not  sure  that  an  all-round  development  of  young 
pupils  is  necessary.  So  far  as  our  tests  go,  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  Formal  Group  has  a  more  even  growth.  Where  the 
Free  Group  is  good  it  is  very  good.  The  Formal  Group  made 
greater  progress  in  eleven  of  the  fifteen  tests,  but  in  no  test  did 
it  make  extraordinary  progress.  This  is  just  what  we  would 
expect.  The  Free  Method  allows  concentration  upon  a  few  ele- 
ments in  the  environment  to  the  exclusion  of  other,  elements  if 
the  pupils  so  desire.  Although  pupils'  preferences  scatter  over 
a  wide  range  of  material,  a  study  now  being  made  by  Professor 
Patty  Hill  and  Misses  Garrison  and  Burke  shows  that  there  is 
considerable  agreement  among  pupils  of  this  age  level  as  to  what 
elements  in  the  school  environment  have  for  them  the  greatest 
intrinsic  interest.  Thus  freedom  to  choose  and  concentrate  plus 
unanimity  of  choice  is  the  probable  explanation  of  the  more  un- 
even development  of  the  Free  Group.  The  Free  Group  has  paid 
the  penalty  of  prominence  along  a  few  lines  by  lack  of  develop- 
ment along  other  lines.  Will  these  mental  gaps  be  filled  in  later? 
Has  not  the  Free  Group  developed  each  trait  in  proportion  to  its 
worth,  after  all,  thus  securing  not  an  even,  but  what  is  more 
valuable,  a  balanced  growth? 

In  sum  this  experiment  addresses  the  advocates  of  the  Free 
Project  Method  somewhat  as  follows:  Your  Free  Method  secures 
the  conventional  school  intelligences  of  the  primary  grades  al- 
most as  well  as  the  Formal  Method.  Your  method  is  new  and 
relatively  untried.  You  will  probably  be  able  to  effect  a  greater 
improvement  in  the  technique  of  the  Free  Method  in  the  near 
future  than  you  can  expect  in  the  Formal  Method.  Given  the 
benefit  of  a  little  more  experience  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Free  Method  will  equal  the  contrasted  method  in  securing 
such  abilities  as  our  tests  measure.  Your  method  now  tends  to 
produce  specialized  growth  along  lines  of  greatest  intrinsic  inter- 
est to  the  pupils.  This  may  or  may  not  be  desirable.  Whether 
the  Free  Method  will  surpass  the  Formal  Method  in  securing 
certain  additional  unmeasured  values,  remains  to  be  tested. 
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Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  a  time  of  great  and  rapid  change 
is  precisely  the  time  when  formal  education  should  be  most  con- 
cerned with  its  conservatory  responsibility.  The  great  danger  of 
an  age  of  change  is  in  the  cult  of  change,  to  which  the  change 
itself  gives  rise,  and  which,  in  turn,  tends  to  change  the  things 
that  least  need  changing.  But  there  are  some  alterations  which, 
far  from  being  improvements  are,  instead,  the  disintegration  of 
age-proven  fundamentals,  in  which  case  the  moth-eaten  warp  of 
the  social  fabric  gives  way,  and  civilization  reverts  to  a  lower 
type.  This,  as  a  matter  of  historic  fact,  has  never  failed  to 
happen  in  periods  of  rapid  readjustment. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  illusion  of  progress  in  the  case  of 
changes  that  are  really  destructive.  The  first  is  a  very  common 
fallacy,  sometimes  called  the  fallacy  of  the  universal  term,  which 
seems  to  infect  the  popular  mind  like  a  fever.  The  fatuous  logic 
runs  somewhat  as  follows:  The  times  are  changing,  the  changes 
obviously  make  for  progress;  here  slips  in  the  joker,  to  the  effect 
that  Change,  in  the  abstract,  is  progress;  from  which  it  follows 
that  all  changes  are  improvements.  This  is  a  piece  of  self-deceit 
to  which  an  age  like  ours  is  peculiarly  liable,  and  into  which  all 
dynamic  epochs  have  fallen.  Our  own  is  running  absolutely  true 
to  type,  including  the  moral  skepticism  and  sociological  flip- 
pancy of  the  crowd,  the  fog  in  both  pulpit  and  pedagogy,  and 
the  apotheosis  of  change  in  Pragmatism,  the  dominant  philos- 
ophy of  the  day.  With  slight  adaptation  of  costume  and  local 
coloring,  the  picture  of  St.  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  surrounded  by  a 
flippant  throng  of  epigones,  who  busied  themselves  with  nothing 
else  but  to  see  or  hear  some  new  thing,  would  all  too  aptly  de- 
scribe the  present  situation.  The  ancient  scene  lends  itself,  how- 
ever, to  more  suggestive  meditation,  inasmuch  as  the  lapse  of 
centuries  has  given  the  world  opportunity  to  witness  the  de- 
nouement. 
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The  second  reason  for  the  deceit  of  destructive  change  is  the 
relaxation  of  restraints  that  such  changes  so  often  involve. 
Restraints  naturally  chafe  the  restive  mettle  of  human  nature, 
which  has,  alas,  too  often,  been  compelled  to  wear  a  high  check 
to  no  other  purpose  than  the  whims  of  tyrants  and  the  decrees  of 
senseless  fashion.  A  free  head  accordingly  gives  a  sense  of  wel- 
come relief,  and  seems  unquestionably  a  clear  gain,  especially  to 
sociological  illiterates,  who  neither  discriminate  between  re- 
straints nor  comprehend  the  essential  use  of  useful  restraints. 
This  fallacy  besets  the  popular  mind  everywhere  in  the  world  to- 
day, but  most  of  all  in  Russia.  Indeed,  Bolshevism  is  the  reduc- 
tion to  absurdity  of  the  cult  of  change.  It  is  a  program  of  rash 
revolution,  opposed  to  social  reform  by  evolution.  It  sees  little 
in  the  past  to  build  upon.  Its  first  enterprise  is  to  destroy, 
not  only  the  classes  of  culture,  but  the  culture  of  the  classes, 
also.  And  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  our  softest  pedagogical 
theories  are  about  the  only  aspect  of  American  education  that  is 
popular  in  Russia!  If  educators  would  prevent  Bolshevism  at 
home  they  will  do  well  to  quit  mouthing  the  creed  of  change, 
work  duty  more  and  democracy  less  as  a  pedagogical  shibboleth, 
and  urge  for  full  participation  by  the  masses  in  all  the  rich  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  culture  that  the  age  possesses. 

Therefore,  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  history  clearly  teaches 
that  the  most  appropriate  of  all  times  to  be  skeptical  of  the  creed 
of  change  is  in  fluid  periods  like  the  present.  The  crowd's  wish 
to  go  down  is  poor  excuse  for  cutting  the  cables.  To  insist  with 
a  bland  gesture  of  easy  optimism  that  such  warnings  are  as  fool- 
ish as  futile,  since  the  world  is  not  likely  to  turn  back  for  a  few 
scared  reactionaries,  is  but  to  reveal  one's  slavery  to  the  universal 
term.  It  is  equally,  and  as  dangerously,  revealed  by  the  un- 
discriminating  attempt  to  revert  to  the  old,  just  because  it  is  old. 
All  such  careless  thinkers  are  referred  to  that  ancient,  familiar 
epigram:  "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.^  Like 
so  many  other  epigrams  from  the  same  source,  it  is  packed  with 
the  soundest  sociological  wisdom.  It  is  a  good  motto  for  the 
present  dilemma,  and  furnishes  a  safe  basis  for  rational  optimism. 
In  other  words,  it  would  contribute  immensely  to  clearness  of 
thought  to  stop  discussing  the  desirability  of  change  in  general, 
and  settle  down  to  the  task  of  evaluating  specific  changes. 
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Perhaps  the  cult  of  change  menaces  least  the  cognitive  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  such  as  the  concrete  facts  of  common 
knowledge  and  the  ascertained  contents  of  science.  The  same 
is  probably  true  of  the  techniques  of  communication,  industry, 
art,  and  science.  These  things  are  perceptually  discerned,  and 
their  utility  a  matter  of  common  experience.  But  this  is  not 
true  of  the  great  ethical  ideals,  such  as  aesthetic  appreciation, 
religious  reverence,  group  loyalty,  ethical  fidelity,  self-control, 
good  will  and  craft  spirit;  nor  of  the  basic  social  institutions, 
such  as  the  family,  the  church,  the  state,  property  and  the  moral 
code.  A  public  that  lacks  utterly  the  perspective  of  social  evo- 
lution, and  is  already  flippant  with  the  soft  creeds  of  a  fluid  age, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  value  of  ideals  and  in- 
stitutions, since  their  social  function  is  conceptually  discerned. 
It  is  these  that  we  are  in  greatest  danger  of  failure  to  conserve:  a 
fact  which  suggests  a  very  vital  function  of  twentieth  century 
education. 

The  appraisal  of  ideals  and  institutions  must  be  made  in  the 
light  of  world  history  and  social  evolution.  There  are  some 
things  which  only  a  shallow  ignorance  will  try  to  evaluate  by 
a  priori  speculation  or  an  appeal  to  individual  experience.  Indi- 
vidual experience  is  too  short  and  fragmentary  to  render  a  ver- 
dict; besides,  a  verdict  has  already  been  rendered  by  race  expe- 
rience. The  ages  must  be  called  to  testify.  It  is  the  long  run 
that  counts.  This  is  the  kernel  of  truth  at  the  core  of  pragmatism, 
but  which  the  pragmatists  themselves  have  been  too  prone  to 
miss  for  lack  of  perspective.  The  scientific  student  of  social 
evolution  is  the  true  pragmatist. 

Social  evolution  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  two  sorts  of  ideals: 
those  which  function  as  the  ends  of  life,  such  as  the  materialistic, 
hedonistic,  aesthetic,  martial,  pietistic,  ascetic,  etc.;  and  those 
which  function  as  means:  e.g.,  self-restraint,  honesty,  frugality, 
thoroughness,  loyalty,  chastity,  reverence,  etc. 

The  first  sort  of  ideals,  those  which  function  as  ultimate  ends, 
determine  whether  life  in  a  given  society  is  worth  living;  and 
hence  whether  that  society  will  permanently  satisfy  its  members, 
or  disintegrate  through  failure  to  satisfy.  Hence  Professor  Hayes 
writes:  "In  nothing  do  different  societies  show  more  character- 
istic contrasts  than  in  their  standards  of  success.    One  society 
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acclaims  the  member  who  can  drink  the  most  beer,  another  the 
member  who  can  write  the  best  poetry,  one  the  member  who 
can  boot  a  pigskin  with  greatest  force  and  accuracy,  another 
the  member  who  can  devise  the  most  brilliant  mathematical 
demonstration.  Nations  differ  widely  in  the  relative  value 
which  they  attach  to  the  various  forms  of  success.  A  nation 
may  measure  success  in  skulls,  like  the  head-hunting  Malays, 
in  scalps,  like  the  Indians,  in  flocks  like  the  pastoral  nomads, 
or  in  dollars,  like  the  more  vulgar  of  Americans.  A  great  society 
as  well  as  a  little  one  may  be  on  the  wrong  track  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  aim  of  life.  Possibly  no  other  basis  of  comparison 
between  different  peoples  is  so  significant  of  their  character  and 
stage  of  advancement  as  a  comparison  of  their  standards  of  suc- 
cess and  approval,  and  no  other  reform  so  fundamental  as  the 
shifting  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  different  standards  of 
success  in  the  regard  of  a  people." 

A  great  people's  current  concepts  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  life 
are  absolutely  their  most  precious  possession.  The  holy  fire  was 
brought  from  the  hills  of  God;  if  it  goes  out  on  the  altars  of  a 
people's  heart,  that  people's  doom  is  sealed. 

Ideals  of  the  second  type  function  as  means.  They  render 
achievement  possible.  Most  of  them  are  necessary  to  successful 
work  of  any  kind;  some  of  them  are  necessary  to  successful 
human  relations.  Self-control  is  prerequisite  to  all  the  others. 
These  ideals  have  emerged  out  of  the  age-long  experience  of  the 
race;  their  social  importance  is  too  great  for  the  grasp  of  the 
ordinary  intellect;  they  must  be  emotionalized  rather  than 
rationalized.  A  nation  might  better  return  to  the  ox-cart,  the 
hand-loom,  and  the  stage-coach  than  to  lose  these  ideals;  for  to 
lose  them  would  be  to  lose  the  power  either  to  preserve  or  to 
reproduce  all  the  elements  of  civilization.  Hence  the  danger  of 
a  soft  pedagogy:  it  tends  to  inculcate  a  soft  creed  of  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  intricate  problem  confronting  education  is 
how  to  conserve  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society;  for 
here  we  are  confronted  with  a  puzzling  dilemma,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  changing  all  these  institutions,  and  keeping  them 
stable  at  the  same  time.  For  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
all  of  them — the  family,  the  church,  the  state,  property,  and 
the  moral  code — are  actually  changing,  indeed,  are  in  need  of 
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change.  Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  obvious,  at  least  to  all 
thoughtful  persons,  that  they  must  all  stand  firm,  for  they  are 
the  bulwarks  of  the  social  order. 

Here,  again,  the  solution  is  in  escaping  from  the  deceit  of  gen- 
eral terms  and  descending  to  concrete  scientific  analysis.  It  will 
be  discovered  that  each  of  these  institutions  is  a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  elements,  and  that  the  bad  elements  must  be  sorted  out 
and  corrected,  with  the  greatest  care  not  to  change  the  good 
elements,  just  as  a  man  might  rebuild  a  wing  of  his  house,  while 
his  family  continued  to  live  in  the  upright;  in  which  case  it  would 
be  all  the  more  desirable  to  keep  the  carpenters  out  of  the  living 
rooms  entirely. 

Suppose  we  subject  the  family,  for  instance,  to  such  an  analy- 
sis, since  the  desirability  of  modifying  it  is  one  of  the  acute  ques- 
tions of  the  times.  Press,  stage,  platform,  and  even  pulpit  are 
noisy  with  ignorant,  sentimental,  and  often  sensual  jargon  on  the 
subject;  and  innumerable  moths  are  singeing  their  wings  in  the 
candle  of  experiment.  Other  civilizations  have  been  swept  to 
their  destruction  in  similar  torrents  of  change.  But  if  we  analyze 
the  problem  we  find  that  it  resolves  itself  into  three  problems: 
the  monogamous,  versus  other  types  of  family  organization ;  the 
stable  and  permanent,  versus  the  easily  terminated  relation  of 
husband  and  wife;  and  the  monarchical,  versus  the  democratic, 
conduct  of  the  family  life.  Turning  now  to  social  evolution,  we 
find  that  race  experience  has  settled  the  first  two  of  these  prob- 
lems, practically  every  form  of  sex  relation  having  been  tried  out, 
and  everything  but  the  stable,  monogamous  family  demon- 
strated destructive  in  the  long  run.  It  is  plainly  suicidal  to  ex- 
periment with  these  two  adjectives.  But  it  remains  for  this 
generation  to  change  from  the  monarchical  to  the  democratic 
type  of  family.  That  change  we  are  confident  is  worth  trying. 
And  this  presents  a  vital  problem  for  school  administration.  Edu- 
cators ought  to  know  these  facts  about  the  evolution  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  plan  to  train  young  people  accordingly,  so  as  not  only 
to  fortify  them  against  flippant  skepticism  of  conjugal  fidelity, 
but  also  to  prepare  them  to  function  efficiently  in  stable,  monoga- 
mous, democratic  families.  Whereupon  the  problem  becomes 
increasingly  concrete  and  intricate.  What  habits,  knowledge, 
and  ideals  do  boys  and  girls  need?    This  is  a  different  problem. 
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of  course,  in  the  case  of  each  sex,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
knowledge  necessary.  There  immediately  looms  up  the  question 
as  to  what  sort  of  a  curriculum  will  adequately  qualify  girls  (not 
to  mention  boys)  for  a  domestic  efficiency  worthy  of  civilized 
society.  And  incidentally  we  discover  that  such  education  is 
something  more  than  creating  a  problem-solving  attitude  in 
children;  it  is  a  matter  of  solving  the  problem  for  them. 

This  illustrates  a  fact  that  EUwood  states  emphatically  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Educational  Retdew  (February,  1919), 
namely,  that  the  sociological  point  of  view  in  education  brings 
the  curriculum  to  the  fore  as  the  primary  interest  in  pedagogy, 
and  relegates  method  to  a  position  of  secondary  importance. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  by  this  test  an  educator 
may  ascertain  whether  he  really  has  the  sociological  point  of 
view,  or  only  supposes  himself  to  have  it. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  family  has  been  said  chiefly  by 
way  of  illustration.  There  are  other  institutions,  equally  funda- 
mental, that  are  also  in  need  of  critical  analysis,  prerequisite  to 
the  planning  of  an  educational  program  that  will  conserve  the 
social  heritage  in  the  present  crisis. 

The  aim  of  social  conservation  not  only  confers  the  place  of 
prime  importance  in  pedagogy  upon  the  problem  of  curriculum 
content,  but  it  also  compels  the  doctrine  of  method  to  shift 
front  completely,  at  least  so  far  as  conservation  is  concerned. 
Conservative  education  fears  the  shallow  democracy  of  current 
theory,  because  its  overemphasis  upon  individual  choice  and 
initiative  leads  the  educand  to  regard  the  hard  things  pf  life  as 
electives.  Social  conservation  depends  absolutely  upon  habitu- 
ation. Children  must  be  first  habituated  to  what  the  race  has 
demonstrated  desirable;  later  the  habits  should  be  rationalized 
and  emotionalized,  and  thus  elevated  into  ideals.  Outside  the 
confines  of  such  habits  there  will  be  abundant  range  for  childish 
experimentation.  But  we  have  no  right  to  impose  any  habits 
upon  children  except  such  as  race  experience  makes  it  certain 
they  win  approve  upon  arrival  at  maturity.  Precisely  what 
those  habits  are  it  is  our  business  to  know;  and  this  can  be 
learned  chiefly  from  social  science.  Academic  debate  about  the 
desirability  of  habit  in  the  abstract  is  futile — a  sort  of  contempo- 
raneous scholasticism.    Here,  again,  the  problem  solving  cannot 
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be  shirked  up«n  the  rising  generation;  for  if  we  give  them  an 
attitude  instead  of  solutions,  they  will  certainly  be  swamped 
with  their  own  problems  and  ours,  too.  Their  bitter  resentment 
will  be  our  punishment,  which  we  shall  doubtless  be  able  to  bear 
with  equanimity,  however,  having  flitted  hence!  There  are 
numerous  problems  too  pressing  to  be  postponed  to  the  next  gen- 
eration; they  must  be  solved  now,  otherwise  our  whole  civili- 
zation is  liable  to  collapse.  But  educators  can  never  hope  to 
solve  them  without  exact  and  abundant  knowledge  of  sociology 
and  economics.  By  no  other  means  can  our  basic  institutions 
be  both  modified  and  conserved. 

Habituation  precedes  thinking  and  deliberated  choice;  at  least, 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  habituated.  To  be  sure,  the  basic 
social  habits  have  all  been  selected,  as  will  be  shown  presently, 
after  much  deliberation  and  choice;  but  by  the  child's  forebears, 
not  by  himself.  It  is  as  silly  to  expect  him  to  select  his  habits 
for  himself  as  to  expect  him  to  build  for  himself  the  city  into 
which  he  is  born.  Habituation,  therefore,  is  the  bridge  in  the 
logic  that  leads  us  from  social  conservation  by  education  to 
social  control  by  education.  Conservation  is  so  important  that 
to  accomplish  it  a  judicious  use  of  social  control,  even  social 
compulsion,  may  properly  be  resorted  to  when  necessary. 

Educated  people  appear  to  entertain  some  curious  supersti- 
tions relative  to  the  social  function  of  compulsion.  An  interesting 
and  suggestive  parallel  may  be  drawn  between  the  attitude  of 
public  opinion  toward  monopolies  and  toward  social  compulsion. 
Monopolies  originally  grew  out  of  special  commercial  privileges 
granted  by  rulers  to  their  favorites.  Gradually  there  grew  up 
such  an  irrepressible  prejudice  against  monopolies  that  they 
came  to  be  forbidden  in  the  common  law.  But  since  the  indus- 
trial revolution  the  necessity  for  large  fixed  investment  has  ren- 
dered some  businesses  natural  monopolies;  and  the  welfare  of  all 
concerned  demands  that  they  be  operated  as  such.  But  we  have 
persisted  in  applying  the  old  common  law  long  after  it  ceased  to 
fit  the  situation.  The  fact  is  that  natural  monopolies  must  be 
encouraged,  but  regulated  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare.  Simi- 
larly, compulsion  was  formerly  exercised  by  the  privileged  class; 
the  kings  and  bishops  who  could  move  in  more  directions  on  the 
chess  boards  than  the  pawns.    Consequently  there  grew  up  such 
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a  violent  prejudice  against  compulsion  that  to  this  day  it  sug- 
gests nothing  to  certain  writers  but  the  ruling  class  in  a  stratified 
society.  But  the  democratic  revolution  has  completely  trans- 
ferred the  aim  of  social  control  from  the  selfish  whims  of  kings  and 
lords  to  the  general  good  of  all  the  people.  Control,  like  natural 
monopolies,  is  not  to  be  abolished,  but  directed  and  regulated  in 
behalf  of  the  common  weal. 

But  the  problem  of  democracy  is  to  create  guarantees  that 
control  will  be  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare.  It  must 
be  removed  from  the  classes  of  privilege  and  vested  in  the  classes 
of  knowledge  and  good  will.  With  them  in  control  compulsion 
will  be  reduced  to  the  necessary  residuum  of  use  in  the  restraint 
of  anti-social  adults  and  in  the  training  of  children  into  those 
conventions  which  race  experience  has  settled,  and  which  they 
themselves  will  come  to  approve  at  maturity.  But  only  as 
knowledge  and  good  will  are  liberally  spread  among  all  people 
can  the  conspicuous  representatives  of  knowledge  and  good  will 
be  accorded  the  prestige  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  positions 
of  social  leadership.  Such  leadership  encourages  such  distribu- 
tion; and  such  distribution  in  turn  encourages  such  leadership. 
Thus  the  process  is  cumulative;  and  democracy  has  no  other 
hope  of  success.  To  urge  social  control  in  one  breath  and  liberal 
popular  education  in  another  involves  no  contradiction  what- 
ever; instead  it  is  the  solution  of  democracy's  most  puzzling 
dilemma.  This  is  one  of  the  profoundest  arguments  in  behalf  of 
popular  enlightenment  as  a  means  of  social  progress. 

The  organization  of  education,  as  well  as  its  content  and 
method,  comes  in  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  con- 
■  servatory  aim.  Unless  all  the  people  share  fully  in  the  benefits 
of  modern  civilization,  modern  civilization  itself  will  lapse  to  a 
lower  level.  This  assertion  is  based  upon  the  well-known  socio- 
logical principle  of  community  of  interest.  The  present  writer 
,  has  expounded  that  principle  elsewhere;  it  will  only  be  illus- 
trated here  by  the  assertion  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  willing  to 
destroy  the  existing  culture  precisely  because  they  have  never 
been  permitted  to  participate  in  its  blessings.  The  only  way  to 
protect  the  cultural  heritage  from  Bolshevism  is  to  put  the  dis- 
inherited masses  in  possession  of  it  before  they  become  infected 
with  the  Bolshevistic  rage. 
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The  more  complex  civilization  grows,  the  more  imperative 
community  of  interest  becomes.  Also,  the  more  democratic  a 
society  grows,  the  more  imperative  community  of  interest  be- 
comes. And  when  a  society  grows  both  complex  and  democratic 
at  the  same  time,  and  at  such  a  rapid  rate  as  ours  has,  the  neces- 
sity for  generating  "consciousness  of  kind"  through  a  common 
sharing  in  the  general  culture  increases  by  geometrical  progres- 
sion, at  least.  Meager  elementary  education  is,  therefore,  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  present  social  crisis.  It  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  liberal  education  be  made  universal  if  we  are  to  con- 
serve the  heritage  we  now  possess.  Here  we  are  reminded  of  the 
familiar  theories  of  John  Fiske  about  the  lengthening  period  of 
immaturity.  But  let  us  state  the  corollary:  the  long  immaturity 
of  all  children  needs  to  be  effectively  utilized  if  a  culture  as  com- 
plex as  ours  is  to  be  successfully  transmitted.  The  compulsory 
attendance  age  must  be  raised  so  that  all  normal  children  will  get 
at  least  a  high  school  education.  To  render  this  practicable  both 
curriculum  and  methods  need  wise  and  extensive  modification. 
Both  of  these  will  depend  upon  producing  a  highly  trained  and 
liberally  educated  teaching  staff.  To  make  high  school  atten- 
dance compulsory,  society  will  have  to  help  many  young  people 
solve  the  problem  of  self-support.  This  will  eventually  mean 
free  noon  meals  and  free  school  uniforms,  as  well  as  free  tuition, 
free  text-books,  and  free  medical  service.  It  will  also  imply  free 
access  to  higher  schools  for  the  most  promising.  All  this  will,  of 
course,  involve  immensely  more  state  and  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion; and  this,  in  turn,  will  necessitate  a  revolution  in  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  taxation.  If  this  sounds  radical,  the  reply  is 
that  society  had  better  be  reformed  voluntarily,  and  by  a  method 
that  can  be  put  into  effect  gradually,  even  if  it  cost  the  tops  of 
tall  fortunes  and  the  relinquishment  of  vested  privileges,  than  to 
wait  for  the  alternative.  What  that  alternative  is  liable  to  be 
may  be  inferred  from  a  study  of  the  clouds  in  the  eastern  sky. 
The  only  safe  Socialism  is  that  of  the  cultural  heritage;  and  to 
that  sort  of  Socialism  we  shall  have  to  come  if  we  wish  to  save 
the  cultural  heritage  at  all. 

Social  conservation  is  obviously  prerequisite  to  social  progress. 
Time  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  world  progress  has  been 
estopped  by  failure  to  conserve.  This  discussion  is,  therefore,  a 
necessary  introduction  to  any  theory  of  social  progress. 
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No  thoughtful  teacher  can  have  failed,  within  the  past  five 
years,  to  revise  her  conception  of  her  functions  in  the  classroom, 
or  to  have  a  new  vision  of  the  part  she  is  to  play  in  solving  the 
greatest  of  our  national  problems.  This  new  point  of  view,  with 
all  the  intellectual  and  ethical  changes  in  the  teacher  that  it 
implies,  must  have  followed  a  period  of  profound  reflection,  dur- 
ing which  all  the  attention  of  which  the  teacher  is  capable  has 
been  focused  on  her  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  fostering 
patriotism  and  elevating  American  ideals.  She  has  always 
known  that  during  the  high  school  period  boys  and  girls  must  be 
taught  that  patriotism  means  loyalty  in  word  and  action  to 
native  land  and  national  ideals,  but  she  has  just  learned  that  it 
is  her  duty  to  make  these  boys  and  girls  grasp,  at  the  same  time, 
the  thought  that  American  ideals  must  be  made  worthy  of  their 
great  loyalty. 

America  has  now  to  be  taught  as  a  religion  or  philosophy,  con- 
ceived pragmatically  to  be  ever  in  process  of  change,  developing 
and  improving.  From  the  beginning  American  ideals  have  had 
to  grow  commensurately  with  the  loyalty  with  which  they  were 
regarded.  Every  increment  of  loyalty  has  demanded  a  new  incre- 
ment of  enlightenment.  But  in  the  past  the  processes  by  which 
enlightenment  has  been  effected  have  often  been  slow  and  dan- 
gerous. Once,  indeed,  a  civil  war  was  needed.  But  lately  a 
world  war  has  reshaped  our  policies  and  attitudes.  And  the 
conclusion  of  the  world  war  has  started  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  thinking  as  never  before  of  how  they  are  to  deal  with 
the  greatest  problem  of  their  time,  in  all  its  social  and  political 
aspects — the  problem  of  Americanization.  The  American  teacher 
will  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  She  must  reach  the  young 
people  of  America,  whether  native  or  foreign-born,  and  foster  in 
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them  loyalty  to  the  American  idea,  and,  what  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  responsibility  for  the  American  idea. 

Educational  administrators  of  high  and  low  degree  will  en- 
deavor, by  means  of  school  programs  and  school  organization,  to 
enforce  this  reciprocal  relationship  between  loyalty  and  respon- 
sibility. But  the  administrators  will  fail  if  their  contemplated 
reorganization  does  not  penetrate  to  the  classroom.  It  is  the 
classroom  teacher  who  handles  American  youth  in  the  mass,  and 
It  will  be  the  reforms  in  purposing  and  procedure,  as  well  as  in 
the  selection  of  facts  and  processes  for  emphasis,  that  the  thought- 
ful classroom  teacher  introduces,  which  will  be  the  really  eflfective 
instruments  of  Americanization. 

One  of  the  most  important  reforms  of  recent  years  in  immemo- 
rial classroom  procedure  is  known  to  teachers  as  the  socialized 
recitation.  It  arose,  no  doubt,  because  teachers  were  beginning 
to  ask  themselves:  What  have  the  schools  done  and  what  are 
they  doing  to  heighten  the  political  self-consciousness  of  the 
young  American  and  to  give  him  practice  in  government?  Is 
there  anything  that  he  is  called  upon  to  do  in  school,  that  re- 
sembles remotely  what  he  will  be  called  upon  to  do  as  an  adiilt 
citizen? 

For  many  years  systems  of  so-called  self-government  have 
flourished  in  the  schools,  and  for  the  most  part  the  influence  of 
these  systems  has  been  constructive  and  wholesome.  In  vschools 
where  teachers  have  not  made  their  own  personalities  the  issue,  or 
have  not  over-supervised  such  student  activities,  the  young 
people  have  gotten  from  their  by-laws,  their  elections,  their  offi- 
cers, their  trials,  their  self-imposed  standards,  excellent  training 
for  citizenship.  Self-government,  however,  has  rarely  invaded 
the  classroom.  The  old  monitorial  system  was  not  self-govern- 
ment. Neither  did  it  approximate  in  form  any  organization  in- 
digenous to  a  democracy.  But  the  institution  known  as  the 
socialized  recitation  which  has  been  developing  in  American  class- 
rooms for  the  last  dozen  years  has  a  very  logical  relation  to  the 
functions  which  the  American  citizen  is  called  upon  to  exercise. 

In  my  own  personal  experience,  the  socialized  recitation  came 
into  being  in  classes  made  up  chiefly  of  recently  immigrated 
young  people,  who,  coming  from  benighted  regions  of  eastern 
Europe,  had  had  no  practical  experience  at  all  with  democratic 
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institutions.  But,  as  I  said  on  another  occasion,  self-government, 
unknown  to  them  in  practice,  became  all  the  more  precious  to 
them  in  theory,  and  they  themselves  evolved  the  kind  of  class- 
room procedure  that  has  since  become  known  as  the  socialized 
recitation. 

The  socialized  recitation  assumes  that  the  business  of  the 
world  is  not  conducted  on  a  strictly  question-and-answer  plan. 
It  attempts  to  make  any  subject  function  in  the  classroom  under 
much  the  same  circumstances  under  which  it  will  have  to  func- 
tion when  the  student  leaves  school.  It  aims  to  train  students  to 
initiate  thought  processes  without  continual  stimulating  and 
prodding  from  the  teacher,  and  to  conduct  their  proceedings  on 
a  democratic  basis.  It  takes  the  ground  that  scholarship  and  the 
power  to  think  clearly  are  selfish  abilities  unless  shared  with  the 
social  group  or  capitalized  for  the  benefit  of  that  group. 

The  main  features  of  the  socialized  lesson  are  the  topical  reci- 
tation addressed  to  the  class;  the  spontaneous  reaction  on  the 
part  of  students  to  phenomena  of  various  kinds  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  teacher;  the  use  of  the  assignment  to  suggest  the 
lesso^  plan  for  the  following  day;  •  the  training  of  students  to  look 
for  and  follow  a  valid  aim  in  their  work,  to  isolate  the  problem 
and  solve  it;  drill  through  mutual  correction  and  group  con- 
sciousness; the  presence  of  the  teacher  as  a  helper;  the  presence 
of  the  teacher  as  a  constituent  of  the  social  group  which  is  the 
class;  the  responsibility  felt  by  every  member  of  the  class  to 
contribute  something  of  value  for  the  benefit  of  his  classmates; 
the  development  of  a  social  conscience  by  means  of  informed  and 
free  discussion  of  public  questions;  in  the  case  of  a  subject  like 
English,  the  enjoyment  of  literature  as  a  community  art  through 
reading  aloud,  dramatic  presentation,  and  critical  reactions;  and 
the  appreciation  of  language  written  and  spoken  as  a  means  of 
communication,  the  more  correct  and  artistic  the  form,  the  more 
efficient  the  instrument;  the  organization  of  the  class  as  a 
counterpart  of  the  club,  the  home  circle,  a  meeting  of  friends,  a 
larger  social  group,  the  students  realizing  what  the  goal  is  and 
achieving  it  as  independently  as  possible,  and  thus  finding  in  the 
schoolroom  the  ideal  at  once  of  intellectual  independence  and 
rational  self-control.  It  is  such  training  as  the  socialized  reci- 
tation offers  that  will  enable  the  graduates  of  our  schools  to 
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maintain  against  competition  a  form  of  government  that  is  pro- 
gressively democratic.  For,  as  Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  of 
Harvard,  says  in  his  recently  published  book,  The  Present  Con- 
flict of  Ideals,  in  which  he  has  studied  the  philosophical  back- 
ground of  the  world  war: 

• 

The  war  ...  is  not  a  mere  struggle  for  power  among  rival  nations, 
but  a  struggle  for  ascendancy  among  rival  forms  of  government,  economic 
policies,  and  social  philosophies.  .  .  .  It  is  not  with  us  a  question  of 
popularizing  a  government  established  upon  the  principle  of  class  or 
dynastic  supremacy,  but  of  making  more  use  of  a  government  which  al- 
ready derives  its  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  is  pledged 
to  the  ideal  of  social  democracy.  To  enlarge  and  perfect  the  functions  of 
such  a  government  is  only  to  carry  through  the  basal  principle  of  our 
political  philosophy,  which  is  that  society  shall  create  the  institutions 
which  it  needs  and  then  demand  that  they  shall  serve  the  society  which 
creates  them.* 

In  harmony  with  this  same  basal  principle,  the  socialized  reci- 
tation, a  comparatively  new  phenomenon  in  American  school  life, 
IS  at  once  the  by-product  of  a  democratic  form  of  government 
such  as  we  have  in  the  United  States,  and  the  nursery  for  that    "• 
kind  of  democracy. 

People  have  repeatedly  said  something  like  this  to  me,  "You 
cannot  mean  that  you  presume  to  have  found  a  better  method  of 
teaching  than  the  dialectic  of  Socrates,"  a  remark  that,  to  say 
the  least,  invites  a  comparison.  Compare,  then,  the  procedure 
of  the  socialized  recitation  with  the  method  of  dialectic.  Accord- 
ing to  Plato,  Socrates  was  but  the  gnat  who  stung  his  pupils' 
minds  into  activity.  The  socialized  recitation  aims  to  dispense 
with  the  gnat,  as  it  were,  and  to  create  spontaneous  conflicts  of 
thought. 

But,  of  course,  neither  dialectic  nor  the  socialized  recitation 
can  alter  the  law^s  of  learning.  As  is  said  in  Professor  Monroe's 
Text  Book  in  the  History  of  Education: 

Externally  this  method  [of  dialectic]  .  .  .  is  a  conversation  shaped 
toward  peculiar  ends  so  that  it  becomes  a  discourse  inductively  arranged 
to  culminate  tn  the  formation  of  a  general  truth  relating  to  conduct  or 
life.  Psychologically  it  is  the  process  of  the  formation  of  concepts  from 
percepts.    Logically,  it  is  the  resolution  of  the  species  into  genus.    Scien- 

*  p.  497;  p.  538. 
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tifically  it  is  the  process  of  inducing  general  principles  from  a  multiplicity 
of  phenomena.' 

The  socialized  recitation  may,  and  certainly  should,  follow  the 
same  stages  in  the  processes  of  thought  that  are  marked  out  by 
the  method  of  dialectic.  But  the  journey  from  the  percept  to  the 
concept,  from  the  species  to  the  genus,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
phenomena  to  the  general  principles  is  a  journey  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  company  of  mutually  helpful  pilgrims,  with  a  shared 
responsibility  for  the  ultimate  goal,  and  not  by  a  company  so 
dependent  on  a  single  leader  that,  the  leader  lost,  the  company 
strays. 

Long  ago,  indeed,  it  was  felt  that  "in  the  educational  processes 
the  content  subjects  are  to  be  acquired  by  methods  other  than 
dialectic."  Dialectic,  implying  the  intellectual  dependence  of  the 
student  on  the  teacher,  and  adapted  in  this  respect  to  an  out- 
worn social  structure,  has  served  its  turn.  The  democracies  of 
the  future  call  for  the  socialized  recitation,  for  through  the  social- 
ized recitation  are  developed  the  ideals  of  personal  responsibility 
and  independent  thinking  which  are  the  very  essence  of  the  new 
democracy. 
/  The  conscious  use  of  the  project  in  classroom  practice  is  an- 
other recent  reform,  the  success  of  which  seems  to  be  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  socialized  recitation.  The  project  as 
a  method  of  procedure  is  conceived  by  Professor  Kilpatrick  as  a 
purposeful  act  proceeding  in  a  social  environment  as  a  typical 
unit  of  the  worthy  life.    In  defining  the  project  he  reasons  that: 

A  man  who  habitually  .  .  .  regulates  his  life  with  reference  to 
worthy  social  aims  meets  at  once  the  demands  for  practical  efficiency  and 
of  moral  responsibility.  Such  a  one  presents  the  ideal  of  democratic  citi- 
zenship. ...  As  the  purposeful  act  is  thus  the  typical  unit  of  a  worthy 
life  in  a  democratic  society,  so  also  it  should  be  made  the  typical  unit  of 
school  procedure.' 

To  define  it  by  its  opposite,  the  project  method  is  not  the  old 
"set- task,"  "sit-alone-at-your-own-desk-procedure."  It  minimizes 
the  very  real  peril  that  all  teachers  have  felt  imminent  at  one 
time  or  another  of  training  up  clever  but  selfish  individualists, 

s  p.  137. 

*W.  H.  Kilpatrick.  'The  Project  Method."  Teachers  College  Record.  September,  1018. 
p.  333;  p.  333. 
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and  shifts  the  emphasis  from  the  selfish  concerns  of  the  student 
with  his  own  advancement  to  a  more  general  solicitude  for  the 
group. 

But  how  does  one  actually  proceed  with  the  project  method? 
The  project  method  is  a  device  borrowed  from  community  life. 
The  problem  of  the  teacher  is  to  make  good  the  loan  by  sending 
out  into  the  community  citizens  who  understand  how  to  carry 
out  a  project  altruistically.  The  most  important  projects  with 
which  American  society  is  now  busy  are,  for  example,  the  re- 
education of  crippled  soldiers,  the  education  of  public  opinion 
for  a  League  of  Nations,  the  raising  of  sufficient  revenue  to  en- 
able us  to  carry  our  war  debts.  Some  of  our  local  projects  are  the 
completion  of  the  subway  system,  the  co5rdination  of  our  docking 
facilities,  the  teaching  of  English  to  recent  immigrants,  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  parks.  Life  is  just  a  series  of  projects;  school 
should  be  just  a  series  of  projects.  Some  subjects  seem  to  lend  \/ 
themselves  to  the  project  method  better  than  others.  This 
method  suggests  itself  naturally  in  the  teaching  of  oral  English, 
of  the  household  arts,  of  design,  and  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Organizing  an  assembly  of  students  as  a  public  forum  may  be  a 
project  in  public  speaking,  in  music,  in  civics,  in  history,  and  in 
economics;  producing  a  play  may  be  a  project  in  English,  in 
design,  in  elocution,  and  in  dressmaking;  sharing  an  esthetic 
experience  is  a  project;  making  garments  for  an  orphan  asylum 
is  a  project;  substituting  certain  American  ideas  of  hygiene  for 
certain  European  ideas  may  be  made  a  project. 

Time  is  lacking  in  the  present  discussion  for  an  exposition  of 
the  various  steps  which  may  be  taken  in  the  carrying  out  of 
variouis  types  of  projects.  The  steps  for  some  of  these  types, 
indeed,  are  still  to  be  determined  by  observation  and  experimen- 
tation. But,  if  teaching  comes  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
socialized  recitation  and  the  use  of  the  project,  these  two  features 
of  classroom  practice  will,  in  themselves,  do  much  to  make  edu- 
cation in  America  a  less  vicarious  and  a  more  realistic  process. 

The  classroom  teacher,  intent  upon  Americanization,  has  dis- 
covered that,  though  it  would  be  intellectually  dishonest  to  main- 
tain that  all  high  school  subjects  have  equal  value  for  purposes 
of  Americanization,  or  that  some  high  school  subjects  have  any 
value  in  this  connection,  her  selection  of  the  material  to  be  pre- 
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sented  must  be  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  what 
is  taught  should  be  that  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  knowing  of 
which  will  best  serve  the  greatest  number.  This  means  the 
placing  of  emphasis  on  the  social  aspects  of  every  subject,  on  the 
idea  that  the  more  thoroughly  you  know  things  or  the  more 
expertly  you  do  things,  the  more  useful  you  will  be  to  your 
family,  your  city,  your  state,  and  your  nation,  the  better  fitted 
you  will  be  to  exemplify  and  mould  American  ideals. 

History  and  civics,  of  all  high  school  subjects,  offer  the  easiest 
opportunities  for  Americanization  in  classroom  practice.  In  mod- 
ern schools  civics  has  replaced  the  old  time  civil  government 
which  could  have  been  taught  no  differently,  had  it  been  taken 
for  granted  that,  sooner  or  later,  all  students  were  to  become 
constitutional  lawyers.  The  new  civics  is  less  remote.  It  comes 
right  into  the  community  to  help  future  citizens  realize  their 
responsibility,  their  duties,  and  their  opportunities  for  service, 
and  its  sole  purpose  is  good  citizenship  for  foreign  born  and  native 
bom  alike.  The  new  civics  helps  the  students  to  analyze  the 
primary  and  secondary  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity, and  then  points  out  the  various  responsible  governmental 
agencies  that  help  to  satisfy  those  needs.  For  example,  in  dis- 
cussing the  need  of  shelter  for  the  individual,  the  functions  of  the 
Borough  President,  the  City  Tenement  House  Department,  and 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  are  analyzed.  In  dis- 
cussing the  care  of  dependents,  the  functions  of  the  City  Depart- 
ment of  Charities,  of  the  Child  Welfare  Board,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  are  made  plain.  So,  the  needs  of  transportation  in 
the  community  are  referred  to  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works,  and  the  United  States  Commerce  Commission; 
and  the  regulation  of  work,  first  to  the  School  Employment  Bu- 
reau and  Vocational  Guide,  then  to  the  City  Employment  Bureau, 
then  to  the  City  Board  of  Health,  then  to  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  and  finally  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
As  has  been  recently  said : 

In  education  for  citizenship  we  must  emphasize  the  duties  which  every 
citizen  must  discharge  virtually  every  day  of  his  life,  and  not  merely 
teach  him  the  duties  of  public  officials  as  we  have  done  heretofore.  One 
of  the  highest  duties  of  citizenship  is  to  do  clear  thinking  on  the  vital 
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questions  which  affect  public  welfare,  not  only  so  that  the  citizen  can  vote 
intelligently  upon  them,  but  still  more  in  order  that  he  may  help  to  create 
an  intelligent  sentiment  that  will  deal  wisely  with  them.^ 

The  history  teacher's  path  is  not  so  plainly  marked  out.  But 
there  is,  after  all,  only  one  course  for  the  teacher  of  history  in 
American  schools  to  pursue.  He  must  be  sure  not  to  teach  his- 
tory as  a  doctrinaire.  It  is  so  easy  to  twist  history  to  suit  a  pre- 
conceived political  notion  or  social  theory.  If  history  seems  im- 
moral, it  should  not  be  taught  hypocritically.  If  history  is 
immoral  there  lies  back  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  many  immoral  nar- 
ratives, a  strong  moral.  If  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  immoral, 
would  not  even  Henry  Adams  admit  that  a  record  of  its  transac- 
tions has  a  distinct  moral  value  to-day? 

History,  as  conceived  in  the  Prussian  schools,  has  been  taught 
so  as  to  exalt  and  glorify  the  Prussian  State.  It  is  important  that 
history  in  the  hands  of  American  teachers  should  not  become  a 
sinister  instrument  ot  chauvinism.  In  the  great  work  of  Ameri- 
canization, probably  the  plainest  duty  of  the  history  teacher  is 
to  concentrate  on  the  character  and  the  work  of  patriotic  men  of 
all  times  and  countries,  and  to  show  how,  through  actions  and 
reactions,  the  ideals  of  democracy  have  taken  shape  throughout 
the  world. 

Current  history,  the  discussion  of  the  great  social  and  political 
movements  of  the  day,  should  be  taught  in  the  school  assembly 
rather  than  to  smaller  groups,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  tradition 
of  free  governments  that  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  should 
be  discussed  in  public  meetings.  Elocution,  oral  English,  dic- 
tion, or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it  when  it  is  taught  with  a 
view  to  making  the  inarticulate  articulate  in  the  interests  of  the 
republic,  is  also  best  taught  in  the  assembly.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  in  contemporary  education  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  assembly,  from  a  gathering  of  students  collected 
under  a  system  of  martinet  discipline  to  listen  to  the  principal's 
reading  of  the  Bible,  or  to  a  faculty  talk  on  whatever  subject  the 
faculty  wished  to  unburden  its  mind,  to  a  real  junior  public  forum 
in  which  the  spontaneous  and  fluent  discussion  of  local  and  na- 
tional questions,  conducted  under  student  auspices,  has  replaced 
the  passivity  and  inertia  of  former  days. 

*  T.  M.  Balltet,  'Live  Subjects  for  High  School  Study."  New  York  Times,  October  34. 1918. 
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In  all  modern  high  school  procedure,  there  is  nothing  more 
important  than  this  free  assembly.  For  is  not  the  assembly  of 
citizens  in  free  debate,  or  rather  the  ability  of  such  citizens  to 
take  part  in  the  debate,  one  of  the  safeguards  of  a  truly  demo- 
cratic form  of  government?  A  school  assembly  conceived  in  this 
spirit,  originated  and  is  still  developing  in  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School  in  New  York.  In  that  school  four  such  exercises  are 
held  every  day  for  various  groups  of  pupils.  Every  one  of  the 
four  assemblies  is  in  charge  of  a  teacher  of  oral  English  who  goes 
systematically  through  the  roll  of  the  school,  choosing  for  each 
exercise  a  different  student  chairman  and  secretary  and  a  new 
group  of  special  speakers.  A  part  of  every  assembly  is  given  over 
to  real  community  singing.  This  singing  is  usually  led  by  a  music 
teacher  to  whom  the  student  chairman  turns  the  meeting  over. 
Some  competent  leaders  have,  however,  been  trained  among  the 
students,  who  often  lead  their  fellow  students  in  song  with  a 
poise  and  control  that  argue  well  for  their  work  in  the  community 
arts  in  the  coming  years. 

But  beside  training  the  chairman  and  the  secretary,  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  assembly  exercises  is  responsible  also  for  the 
program,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  aim  of  this  mass  teaching 
of  English  is,  above  everything,  Americanization,  which  means, 
in  this  case,  clear-cut,  nervous,  racy,  native  idiom,  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  spread  of  information  about  things  American  and 
in  the  service  of  American  ideals.  The  program  as  prepared  un- 
der the  teacher  of  oral  English  may  consist  of  a  series  of  campaign 
speeches  in  the  interests  of  candidates  for  student  office — speeches 
followed  by  lively  interrogations  from  the  floor,  or  of  a  series  of 
lantern  slides  showing  the  wheatfields  of  the  Northwest,  accom- 
panied by  a  running  commentary  from  a  group  of  girls  who  have 
previously  studied  the  slides.  Or  the  program  may  take  the 
form  of  a  debate  on  some  question  of  national  or  local  interest. 
Within  the  past  two  years  the  programs  have  been  devoted  al- 
most exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  matters  connected  with  the 
war,  with  our  part  in  the  war,  and,  latterly,  to  problems  of  recon- 
struction. Some  of  the  topics  recently  discussed  by  the  pupils 
have  been  "The  New  Ambassador  to  England";  "What  American 
Women  have  done  to  Help  Win  the  War" ;  "The  American  Creed" ; 
"The  Junior  Red  Cross";   "The  Terms  of  the  Armistice";   "Li- 
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brary  War  Service";  "Making  Over  of  Wounded  Men."  Since 
April,  1917,  too,  the  assemblies  have  been  used  to  push  great 
national  efforts  like  Liberty  Loan  and  War  Saving  Stamp  move- 
ments, and  to  advertise  the  measures  of  economy  demanded  of 
all  patriots. 

Many  years  of  experimentation  lie  between  the  assembly  of 
old  days,  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  by  the  teacher,  in  which  the 
pupil,  if  he  spoke  at  all,  spoke  a  set  piece,  and  the  new  American 
school  assembly,  in  which  the  pupil  comes  to  learn  his  part  in 
the  formation  and  expression  of  public  opinion. 

Of  the  specific  work  that  teachers  of  oral  English  do  in  the 
Americanization  of  the  foreign-born  student,  little  should  be  said 
here,  because  there  is  hardly  time  in  the  regular  classroom  work 
for  the  correction  of  foreign  accent  and  alien  speech  rhythms.  In 
the  high  schools  in  New  York  speech  clubs,  after  or  before  school, 
are  being  organized  to  supplement  classroom  practice. 

We  think  of  the  study  of  English  for  high  school  students  as 
comprising  two  large  subjects,  composition,  whether  written  or 
oral,  and  literature.  The  latter  of  these  obviously  is  a  perfect 
vehicle  for  conveying  facts  and  communicating  emotions  with 
regard  to  our  country,  when  the  subject-matter  is  national,  as  in 
almost  all  terms  some  part  of  it  is.  Composition,  however,  falls 
little  short  of  the  study  of  literature  in  its  patriotic  possibilities. 
That  is,  of  course,  if  the  teaching  of  composition  be  socialized  in 
such  a  way  that  the  community  or  the  national  motive  underlie 
at  least  a  third  of  the  work,  and  if  about  the  same  proportion  of 
the  projects  undertaken  are  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some 
definite  social  need.  Though  peace  times  are  quite  as  fruitful  in 
patriotic  projects  for  composition,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
projects  worked  out  within  the  last  two  years  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  war.  This  year,  for  example,  all  the  students 
in  all  the  English  classes  of  one  high  school  wrote  Christmas 
letters,  three  thousand  of  them,  that  were  delivered  Christmas 
morning  to  the  men  in  three  base  hospitals  in  the  neighborhood. 
Quite  recently,  too,  the  girls  in  the  last  term  of  their  English  work 
in  the  same  high  school  were  called  upon  to  devise  a  dramatic 
entertainment,  allegorical  in  character,  for  their  graduation  exer- 
cises, which  should  present  a  certain  vital  social  question  objec- 
tively.    The  class  produced  in  three  weeks*   time  a  kind  of 
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masque  which  they  called  "A  Trilogy  of  Reconstruction,"  and 
which  has  since  been  given  before  the  audience  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

There  are  few  books  read  in  high  schools  which  do  not  admit  of 
some  patriotic  application.  Ivanhoe,  for  example,  represents  a 
degree  of  race  prejudice  and  class  oppression  in  happy  contrast 
to  present  conditions  in  America ;  the  Old  Testament  stories  show 
us  Moses  and  David,  fighters  for  freedom  in  another  day,  and 
Ruth,  for  all  time  the  type  of  love  for  the  land  and  people  of  one's 
adoption.  Appreciation  of  our  own  quiet,  controlled  republic 
may  be  enhanced  by  contrasting  it  with  the  France  of  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities.  The  concept  of  the  national  hero  is  developed  in 
Henry  Fifths  as  is  the  value  of  civic  peace  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
the  awful  possibilities  of  autocratic  power  in  Macbeth,  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  republicanism  in  Julius  Caesar. 

There  should,  undoubtedly,  be  more  time  given  to  the  study  of 
American  literature  as  such.  Through  their  study  of  American 
literature,  students  should  be  led  by  many  paths  to  a  broad  and 
intelligent  love  of  country.  Because  of  the  presence  of  so  many 
foreign  born  children  in  the  high  schools  in  all  the  large  industrial 
centers,  American  literature  should  be  taught  so  as  to  bring  be- 
fore these  new  Americans  all  that  is  best  in  American  tradition, 
everything  in  their  adopted  inheritance  that  will  help  them  to 
live  well.  Even  if  a  whole  term  in  the  high  school  course  cannot 
be  devoted  to  American  literature,  the  practice  should  be  estab- 
lished of  introducing  into  every  term  some  unit  of  patriotic  read- 
ing, such  as  Secretary  Lane's  The  Making  of  the  Flag,  or  Mary 
Raymond  Shipman  Andrews'  The  Perfect  Tribute^  for  the  younger 
students,  and  selections  from  the  great  American  orators  and 
from  important  state  papers  for  the  older  ones.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  are  so  very  generally  used  now  In  the  teaching  of 
English  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  their  Impor- 
tance as  a  means  of  Americanization ;  but  there  is  one  periodical 
published  now  by  the  Division  of  Educational  Extension  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is  being  distributed  to  teachers 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  is  designed  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  the  gospel  of  America.  It  is  still  largely 
concerned  with  various  aspects  of  the  Great  War,  but  a  recent 
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number*  contained  material  that  would  be  useful  for  the  teach- 
ing of  American  ideals  in  times  of  peace,  notably  the  lines 
for  a  patriotic  pageant  called  At  the  Altar  of  Freedom,  "inter- 
preting the  spirit  and  ideals  of  America  and  symbolizing  the 
dedication  of  youth  to  community  service  for  the  country";  an 
editorial  on  Roosevelt;  two  poems  by  Kipling,  one  called  Justice, 
the  other,  The  American  Spirit  Speaks;  and  an  announcement 
concerning  the  new  health  manual  which  is  being  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Such  is  the  redistribution  of  emphasis  in  certain  of  the  high 
school  subjects,  such  are  some  of  the  innovations  and  devices  that 
are  being  worked  out  in  the  classroom  for  the  expi;pss  purpose  of 
hastening  the  assimilation  of  our  newer  immigrants  and,  at  the 
same  time,  deepening  the  patriotic  fervor  and  increasing  the 
civic  usefulness  of  the  native  born.  Will  the  practice  now  being 
given  in  the  forms  of  group  discipline  peculiar  to  a  democracy 
and  in  community  endeavor  serve  in  the  future  to  strengthen  the 
rising  generation,  who,  in  turn,  will  face  the  social,  industrial,  and 
political  crises  that  the  period  of  reconstruction  and  readjustment 
promises?  It  will  take  an  appreciable  number  of  years  before  the 
effect  of  these  and  similar  changes  can  be  measured.  The  future 
health  of  our  republic  will  be  the  ultimate  test  of  the  classroom 
product. 

*  January  15.  1919. 
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In  the  reign  of  the  Tsar,  the  administration  of  education  was 
highly  centralized.  The  government  in  Petrograd  was  in  control 
of  all  schools,  the  Ministry  of  Eklucation  being  in  executive 
charge.*  Authority,  as  well  as  support,  came  from  Petrograd, 
and  there  were  many  inspectors  whose  duty  it  was  not  so  much 
to  improve  school  conditions  as  to  see  that  the  edicts  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  carried  out.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  detect  and 
stamp  out  any  anti-governmental  propaganda  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  There  was  one  system  of  education  for  the  masses, 
quite  a  different  system  for  the  classes.  Poor  people  went  to  the 
primary  school.  In  European  Russia  these  schools  were  in  the 
charge  of  the  zemstvo  or  the  church,  each  following  the  dictates 
of  the  Tsar's  government.  Children  entered  at  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine,  many  being  forced  to  leave  school  before  their  meager 
three  years'  training  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religion 
had  been  completed.  If  a  pupil  were  particularly  fortunate  in 
living  near  to  one  of  the  rare  higher  primary  schools,  four  years 
of  additional  schooling  were  open  to  him.  As  there  were  no 
zemstvos  in  Siberia,  most  of  the  village  schools  were  church 
schools,  and  in  Russia  this  means  a  very  poor  school.  The  rich 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  their  children  to  the  secondary 
school,  to  the  gymnasium,  the  real  school,  the  commercial  school, 
the  agricultural  school,  or  the  polytechnic  school,  according  to 
the  facilities  of  the  locality  in  question.  Tuition  was  always 
charged.     These  schools  had  local  endowment,  in  addition  to 

*  This  article  incorporates  a  portion  of  a  chapter  in  a  book  by  Dr.  Russell  on 
Education  in  Revolutionary  Siberia,  to  be  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

'  There  were  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  military,  naval,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural schools  being  under  control  of  the  Ministries  of  War,  Navy,  Finance,  and 
Agriculture,  respectively. 
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governmental  subsidy,  being  required  to  follow  a  national  pro- 
gram of  study  and  being  subject  to  inspection  from  above.  An 
eight-year  course  was  superimposed  upon  a  two-  or  three-year 
preparatory  course,  graduation  giving  admission  to  appropriate 
faculties  in  the  university,  technological  institute,  or  military 
school.  Theoretically,  it  was  possible  for  an  exceptional  child  to 
enter  the  secondary  school  upon  graduation  from  the  primary  or 
higher  primary  school,  but  in  practice  this  was  almost  never 
found.  In  its  reactionary  tendencies,  the  Russian  government 
was  ably  assisted  by  the  Russian  church. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Kerenski  government,  after  the 
Revolution,  was  to  call  a  conference  of  educators  from  all  Russia. 
This  conference  outlined  a  new  program  of  education.  While 
the  government  was  to  retain  its  financial  support,  each  school, 
so  far  as  possible,  was  to  be  autonomous.  It  was  to  be  in  charge 
of  its  own  committee,  a  Pedagogical  Council,  composed  of  all  the 
teachers  of  the  school,  together  with  representatives  of  the  pa- 
rents, pupils,  and  local  governmental  organizations.  Religion 
was  ousted  from  the  program  of  studies,  only  to  be  re-established 
at  a  later  meeting.  Teachers  were  given  the  right  of  meeting  and 
association.  A  National  Teachers  Association  was  formed,  with 
branches  in  each  governmental  subdivision.  Great  expectations 
for  the  coming  year  with  freedom  and  a  longed-for  opportunity 
to  put  individual  ideas  into  practice  were  a  part  of  the  hope  of 
every  Russian  school  teacher  during  the  summer  of  191 7.  But 
these  hopes  were  postponed. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in  October,  came 
the  counter-revolution  which  put  the  Bolsheviki  in  power.  The 
Soviets,  organizations  of  unions  of  soldiers,  peasants,  working- 
men,  and  certain  professions,  desiring  to  effect  a  social  as  well 
as  a  political  revolution,  assumed  control  of  all  governmental  af- 
fairs, taking  the  administration  of  schools  away  from  the  cities 
and  zemstvos  (lately  formed  in  Siberia).  There  were,  of  course, 
wide  variations  in  practice  from  place  to  place,  and  the  exact 
relations  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  the  schools  cannot  be  deter- 
mined until  a  later  date,  when  more  complete  data  can  be 
obtained. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  report  to  a  zemstvo  meeting 
in  Irkutsk  shows  the  condition  that  obtained  there.    The  Bol- 
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sheviki  had  captured  the  city  from  the  loyal  Russians  in  Decem- 
ber, 191 7,  only  to  lose  it  to  the  Czechs  early  in  July. 

Before  explaining  the  needs  of  popular  instruction  and  discussing  a 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  education  in  the  future,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  zemstvo  of  Irkutsk  County  (ouyezdii)  considers  it  its  duty 
to  present  to  the  general  meeting  an  account  of  its  heritage  from  the  Soviet 
of  Peasants*  I>eputies  (the  Bolsheviki). 

The  Soviet  received  an  efficient  organization  from  the  School  Inspectors, 
who  had  had  six  months  in  which  to  perfect  it,  and  in  a  literal  sense  they 
left  a  heap  of  ruins.  All  the  records  of  the  School  Inspectors  and  District 
School  Councils  were  thoroughly  entangled  and  disorganized.  School 
records  were  lost,  and  even  inspectors*  reports  and  rough  notes  were  miss- 
ing. Individual  pupil  records  and  the  entire  census  of  families  were  de- 
stroyed. When  the  Bolsheviki  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  city,  records, 
papers,  and  reports  were  absolutely  entangled.  Records  were  thrown  in 
heaps,  piled  in  boxes  and  transported  in  carts  as  on  a  war  campaign. 
During  the  travel  many  of  the  boxes  were  broken  and  records  scattered 
all  along  the  way.  The  material  brought  back  from  Homotavo  (the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  that  section)  was  in  complete  chaos. 

Nor  were  conditions  better  in  other  places.  The  teachers  continued 
their  work  and  did  not  leave  their  places;  but  seeing  no  authoritative 
leaders  at  the  head,  feeling  that  the  eyes  of  the  master  were  closed,  they 
interrupted  all  but  the  most  necessary  relations  with  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment.   ... 

The  result  of  all  this  was  to  bring  about  an  unheard  of  collapse  in 
school  matters. 

This  was  probably  the  state  of  affairs  in  school  matters  in 
Siberia  from  November  or  December,  191 7,  until  June,  July,  or 
August,  1918.  Statistics  were  destroyed,  schools  disorganized, 
endowment  funds  appropriated.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Bolsheviki  was  anything  but  completely  to  dis- 
organize the  life  of  Siberia. 

This  was  the  situation  that  confronted  the  school  officials  of 
Siberia  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  as  they  were 
about  to  open  the  schools  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution. 
New  people  were  in  control  of  schools.  They  reverted  to  the 
forms  of  administration  introduced  by  the  Kerenski  government. 

The  organization  of  government  in  Siberia  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe because  of  its  constant  change.  During  the  three  weeks 
previous  to   the  time  when  this  was  written   (November  28) 
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three  separate  and  distinct  central  governments  were  in  nominal 
control.  There  was  first  the  Temporary  Siberian  government 
formed  of  ministers  appointed  by  a  central  council.  This  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Temporary  All-Russian  government 
which  had  met  at  Ufa.  This  was  superseded  by  the  coup  d'itai 
of  Admiral  Kolchak,  who  assumed  the  place  of  Military  Dictator. 
For  the  purposes  of  educational  study,  however,  there  was  little 
difference,  as  the  Ministry  of  Education  apparently  remained 
the  same.    This  government  we  shall  term  central  government. 

The  next  largest  political  subdivision  of  Siberia  is  the  state 
(gubernii  or  oblasti),  a  large  territory  of  some  500,000  square  miles 
in  area.  On  the  map  they  can  be  located  as  Tobolsk,  Tomsk, 
Semipolitichensk,  Arkmolinsk,  Yenisea,  Irkutsk,  Zabaikal,  Amur, 
and  Premorsk.    This  we  term  the  state. 

These  in  turn  are  divided  into  counties  (ouyezdii)  of  some  50,000 
square  miles  in  area.  The  county  in  turn  is  divided  into  rural 
districts  (volosti)  or  the  city  {gored). 

The  Ministry  of  Education,  the  educational  division  of  the 
central  government,  was  appointed  by  and  is  responsible  to  the 
council  of  all  Siberia.  Under  Admiral  Kolchak  it  is  responsible  to 
him  alone. 

The  government  of  the  state  is  in  control  of  the  state  zemstvo, 
although  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  new  central  gov- 
ernment wishes  to  perpetuate  this  government.  However,  it  is 
strong  and  active  and  will  be  difficult  to  replace.  This  zemstvo 
government  is  organized  as  follows:  The  district  elects  an  uprava 
or  executive  committee,  from  all  the  people,  to  administer  the 
local  affairs.  It  also  elects  delegates  to  the  county  zemstvo. 
These  delegates  elect  a  county  uprava  to  administer  county  af- 
fairs and  also  delegates  to  the  state  zemstvo.  This  state  zemstvo 
elects  an  uprava  to  administer  state  affairs.  When  we  use  the 
term  zemstvo  meeting  we  mean  in  the  district  the  assembly  of  all 
adult  males,  in  the  county  the  assembly  of  delegates  from  the 
district  zemstvos,  in  the  state  the  assembly  of  delegates  from  the 
county  zemstvos.  These  governments,  new  in  Siberia,  but  long 
in  power  in  European  Russia,  have  administered  village  schools, 
employed  doctors,  veterinary  surgeons,  lawyers,  and  have 
assisted  in  the  production  of  better  crops  and  more  efficient 
marketing. 
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The  city,  independent  of  the  zemstvo,  is  administered  by  a 
city  council  or  duma,  elected  by  all  the  people.  Vladivostok  and 
Irkutsk  have  councils  of  one  hundred  members.  Committees  of 
this  council  run  the  various  affairs  of  the  city.  The  chairman  of 
the  educational  committee  is,  in  effect,  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  but  with  far  less  power  than  in  the  United  States,  the 
Siberian  attitude  on  democratic  government  being  one  of  great 
confidence  in  committee  action. 

CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  central  government,  as  soon  as  the  Bolsheviki  were 
thrown  out  of  power,  assumed  the  lead  in  the  new  administration 
of  schools.  It  issued  a  series  of  temporary  regulations  which  were 
later  confirmed  by  the  Temporary  Siberian  government,  and 
perpetuated  by  later  governments.  Most  of  the  control  of  the 
higher  primary  schools,  gymnasia,  and  teacher-training  institu- 
tions was  vested  in  local  pedagogical  councils,  one  for  each  school. 
This  council  was  composed  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and 
representatives  from  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  the  local  city  and 
zemstvo  governments,  and  from  the  financial  supporters  of  the 
school  in  case  it  was  a  privately  supported  school.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  perpetuation  of  the  principles  of  the  Kerenski 
government.  All  the  schools  of  this  type  visited  by  the  writer 
had  such  councils;  and  from  conferences  held  with  the  councils 
it  can  be  safely  said  that  they  take  great  interest  in  the  problems 
of  school  administration.  The  duties  of  the  Pedagogical  Council 
are  the  following:  enrolling,  graduation,  promotion,  and  exami- 
nation of  pupils,  the  granting  of  certificates  to  those  leaving 
school  and  those  desiring  examination  upon  private  study,  expul- 
sion of  pupils,  fixing  details  of  program  of  study  within  limits  set 
by  central  government,  selection  of  text-books,  supplies  and  maga- 
zines, making  rules  regarding  life  of  the  school,  examination  of 
accounts,  distributing  the  time  of  the  teachers,  selection  and  dis- 
charge of  teachers  and  other  school  officials,  business  officers  ex- 
cepted, and  the  formation  of  pupil  organizations. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  reserves  certain  rights:  The  action 
of  the  Pedagogical  Council  must  receive  the  confirmation  of  the 
Minister  of  Exlucation  on  the  following  points:  the  transfer  of  a 
school  into  one  of  another  type,  the  introduction  into  the  program 
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of  studies  of  new  or  supplementary  material,  formation  of  paral- 
lel classes,  introduction  of  coeducation,  organization  of  a  dormi- 
tory or  church  in  a  school,  incurring  of  expenses  not  outlined  in 
the  budget,  and  the  fixing  of  tuition  charges.  The  Minister  also 
reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  appointment  of  a  teacher,  and 
upon  a  second  trial  by  the  council  reserves  the  right  himself  to 
make  the  appointment.  The  central  government  claims  no  authority 
over  the  primary  school. 

In  general,  the  Siberian  government  has  no  real  basis  for 
authority,  and  only  nominal  control.  In  practice  so  far  as  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  these  regulations  were  followed  in  the  cities 
visited  by  the  writer. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  writer  interviewed  the  local  represen- 
tative of  the  Minister  of  Education.  These  officials  are  inspectors 
supported  by  the  Central  government,  and  are  supposed  to  see 
that  the  regulations  are  put  into  effect.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
authority  they  have,  however,  or  what  recourse  they  would  have, 
were  the  regulations  violated.  Possibly  the  explanation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  were  in  Siberia  during  the  past  autumn  so 
many  people  in  control  of  schools  who  had  never  been  in  similar 
positions  before,  that  they  were  glad  to  accept  any  guidance  that 
was  available. 

ZEMSTVO  GOVERNMENT 

The  state  zemstvo  has  control  of  education  within  its  boun- 
daries, except  educational  institutions  in  the  larger  cities.  This, 
in  effect,  means  that  the  zemstvo  has  control  only  of  the  primary 
schools  and  a  very  few  higher  primary  schools  that  happen  to  be 
in  the  villages.  It  has  complete  control  of  the  primary  schools, 
appointing  teachers,  selecting  text-books,  determining  the  pro- 
gram of  studies,  all  financial  matters,  etc.  In  the  higher  primary 
schools  it  is  represented  on  the  Pedagogical  Council  and  in 
practice  assumes  control.  Even  in  the  secondary  schools  in  the 
cities  it  is  represented  on  the  Pedagogical  Councils,  while  the  city 
higher  primary  schools  of  Irkutsk  are  controlled  by  the  zemstvo. 
This,  I  am  told,  is  not  common. 

The  zemstvo  selects  and  pays  the  teachers  and  furnishes  books 
and  supplies  to  the  schools.  The  local  villages  furnish  light  (an 
important  item  in  Siberia,  where  the  sun  rises  after  nine  and 
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sets  before  three  in  November),  heat,  janitor-service,  and  quar- 
ters for  the  teacher. 

The  Director  of  Education  of  the  State  Executive  Committee 
is  the  real  head  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  corresponding  to  our 
6tate  superintendent.  The  Director  of  Education  of  the  county 
zemstvo  corresponds  to  our  county  superintendent.  Some 
zemstvos  have  established  travelling  supervisors. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT 

The  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  City  Duma 
is  practically  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  He  has  three 
large  functions:  (i)  He  is  the  clearing  house  for  the  work  of  the 
Pedagogical  Councils  of  the  various  higher  primary  and  secon- 
dary schools.  Where  each  council  is  practically  autonomous, 
great  confusion  in  the  election  of  pupils,  determination  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  each  school,  and  transfer  from  school  to 
school  is  certain  to  arise.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  common  member 
of  many  councils  is  a  source  of  a  good  deal  of  power.  (2)  He  is 
the  financial  agent  for  all  the  primary  and  higher  primary  schools 
of  the  city,  arranging  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  purchase  of 
equipment,  construction,  repair  and  rental  (many  school  buildings 
in  Siberian  cities  were  privately  built  and  rented  to  the  city)  of 
buildings,  and  financial  and  business  affairs  of  all  sorts.  (3)  He 
is  in  complete  charge  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  city.  The 
relative  power  of  the  chairman  and  the  rest  of  the  committee 
varies  from  place  to  place. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  financing  of  education  has  been  of 
three  sorts:  governmental,  local,  and  private.  The  Temporary 
Siberian  government  has  given  some  money  to  schools  this  year. 
The  exact  sum  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Government  officials  say 
that  the  government  pays  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the  school 
costs.  Inquiring  of  various  school  officials,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  central  government  has  paid  some  money  to  secondary 
schools  and  small  sums  for  certain  other  general  educational  pur- 
poses such  as  the  support  of  normal  schools  and  the  subsidy  of 
teachers*  institutes.  Local  support  by  the  zemstvos  and  cities  is 
the  largest  means  of  support.  They  collect  taxes  as  best  they 
can.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  state  school  fund  or  a  special 
school  tax.     Even  when  supplemented  by  taxes  "in  kind"  the 
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money  falls  far  short  of  the  needs.  This  is  accentuated  by  the 
exceptional  economic  conditions.  Prices  have  risen  to  an  un- 
heard of  extent,  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  rouble  and  the 
breakdown  of  transportation.  The  Russian  thinks  of  the  rouble 
as  a  rouble  was  before  the  Revolution.  Only  the  prices  have 
risen.  When  a  pair  of  rubbers  costs  200  roubles,  shoes  500,  a 
meal  20,  when  formerly  they  were  two,  five,  and  one,  demands 
upon  a  government  for  expenditure  cannot  be  met  by  any  old 
standards.  Private  support  is  the  largest  factor  in  the  support 
of  all  schools  except  the  primary  and  higher  primary  schools. 
They  are  at  present  in  a  bad  financial  condition.  Tuition  charges 
have  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  in  currency. 
Rarely  has  the  advance  been  more  than  60  per  cent  while  the 
depreciation  has  been  500  to  700  per  cent.  The  income  from 
endowment  has  similarly  depreciated ;  and  in  some  sections  the 
entire  endowment  was  appropriated  by  the  Bolsheviki.  In 
Irkutsk  even  the  funds  of  the  schools  for  orphans  were  taken. 

The  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  breakdown  of  transpor- 
tation, and  the  lack  of  any  idea  of  a  good  system  of  taxation  make 
the  problems  of  school  control  peculiarly  difficult.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  effect  widespread  improvement  without  control  of  the 
schools.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  control  of  the  schools  without 
substantial  financial  support.  It  is  difficult  to  give  substantial 
financial  support  when  currency  is  depreciated,  when  prices  are 
higher  than  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  would  warrant,  and 
when  there  is  no  equable  system  of  collecting  funds.  This 
means  that  local  support  will  be  most  important  and  that  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  maintain  effective  central  control. 

The  decentralization  of  education  in  Siberia  is  at  once  its 
greatest  problem  and  its  greatest  hope.  So  long  as  the  officials 
fighting  for  control  of  the  central  government,  the  Horvaths, 
Semenoffs,  and  Kolchaks  are  the  type  they  are,  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  great  masses  of  people  for  their  own  personal  ends, 
just  that  long  will  educational  control  in  their  hands  be  unfor- 
tunate. On  the  other  hand  the  members  of  the  educational  com- 
mittees of  the  cities  and  zemstvos  are  another  sort.  They  are  in 
great  measure  honest,  zealous,  self-sacrificing  men  and  women. 
They  are  eagerly  striving  to  build  up  a  proper  system  of  educa- 
tion  for  a  new  democracy.    The  great  difficulty  is  that  they  have 
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had  but  little  experience  and  know  little  of  the  ways  which  other 
democracies  have  had  of  meeting  similar  problems.  If  we  can 
but  give  them  information  of  the  experience  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  States,  and  arrange  matters  so  that  they 
may  have  opportunity  for  study  and  travel,  we  shall  have  done 
much  to  assist  them  in  solving  their  tremendous  educational 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  will  mean  so  much  to  Siberia. 


VEGETABLES  AND  SALADS 

By  BERTHA  E.  SHAPLEIGH 

Instructor  in  Household  Arts,  Teachers  College 

The  greater  use  of  vegetables,  not  only  as  an  accompaniment 
to  meat,  but  as  the  main  dish  for  luncheon,  supper  or  dinner,  is  to 
be  encouraged.  The  peoples  of  foreign  countries,  especially  those 
of  the  Orient,  have  always  used  vegetables  much  as  we  use  meat. 
The  preparation  of  vegetables  to  be  used  in  this  way  requires 
more  time  on  the  part  of  the  housewife.  There  is  no  better  dish 
than  vegetables  cooked  in  boiling  water,  with  plenty  of  butter 
and  seasoning  added  before  serving.  But  the  French  woman 
adds  a  sauce  of  butter  and  eggs,  and  the  dish  has  an  added  fuel 
value;  or  she  cooks  the  vegetable  in  meat  stock,  and  it  has  a 
different  flavor.  Some  reader  will  say,  "But  meat  stock  is  expen- 
sive, and  most  housekeepers  do  not  have  it  on  hand."  True,  if 
fresh  meat  be  used;  but  what  of  the  bones  and  trimmings  and 
bits  of  left-over  meat?  If  cooked  before  there  is  any  sign  of 
taint,  the  foundation  of  a  good  soup  or  sauce  or  the  medium  in 
which  to  cook  a  vegetable  is  ready. 

The  addition  of  eggs,  cream,  cream  sauce,  cheese,  or  left-over 
cooked  meat  affords  a  variety  of  ways  to  serve  vegetables,  besides 
adding  fuel  value  to  the  dish. 

Combinations  of  vegetables  are  pleasing,  such  as  carrots  and 
peas,  or  carrots,  turnips,  celery,  peas,  and  potatoes,  baked  to- 
gether. Egg  plant  may  be  combined  with  tomatoes  and  cucum- 
bers. Cucumbers  cooked  with  tomatoes,  or  tomatoes  and  corn 
cooked  together  are  exceedingly  good. 

Often  the  manner  of  serving  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  dish.  Attractive  glass  and  earthen  casseroles,  and  indi- 
vidual ramekins  disguise  an  otherwise  common  and,  perhaps, 
scorned  vegetable,  and  the  remark  is  made  by  a  member  of  the 
family,  "I  like  it  this  way,  but  I  never  did  enjoy  it  before." 

Vegetable  dinners  are  found  in  all  hotels  and  restaurants  to-day. 
Some  of  the  combinations  are  attractive  and  good,  but  some,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  are  exceedingly  poor.    There  must  always  be 
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contrasts  to  satisfy  a  good  taste;  if  one  vegetable  be  mild  in 
flavor,  there  must  be  one  of  decided  flavor  to  offset  it. 

The  Italians  know  that  vegetables  often  are  better  fried  after 
being  boiled  for  a  short  time.  Sometimes  the  small  portion  of 
vegetable  is  dipped  in  batter  and  fried,  and  sometimes  it  is  cooked 
in  a  small  amount  of  oil  or  butter. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  use  of  salad  plants 
and  vegetables  combined  with  a  dressing  of  oil  and  served  crisp 
and  cold.  A  salad  should  appear  once  a  day  on  every  table. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  using  left-over  cooked  vegetables  is  to 
combine  them  attractively  in  the  form  of  a  salad.  Some  persons 
,  object  to  oil;  for  such  there  should  be  more  vinegar  and  season- 
ings used  in  the  dressing.  Or  a  cooked  dressing,  using  eggs  and 
sweet  or  sour  cream,  may  be  made  and  kept  on  hand.  The 
simplest  salad  dressing  is  that  known  as  French  dressing,  made 
up  of  oil,  vinegar  or  some  acid,  and  seasonings.  It  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  housekeeper  to  mix  up  at  least  one  cup  of  this 
dressing  at  a  time,  and  keep  it  closely  covered  in  a  cold  place. 
The  flavor  improves  by  standing,  and  there  is  less  waste  of  oil 
than  when  made  each  time  needed.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  families  who  prefer  to  dress  the  salad  at  the  table. 

Green  salad  plants  should  be  picked  over,  washed,  wrapped  in 
a  clean  cloth,  and  put  away  in  a  cool  place  until  needed  for  the 
table.  The  outside  leaves  of  lettuce,  romaine,  chicory  and  green 
salad  plants,  and  the  outside  stalks  of  celery  should  all  be  saved. 
The  leaves  when  cooked  make  excellent  greens,  and  several  kinds 
may  be  combined.  Place  them,  with  an  onion  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  over  the  fire  and  cook  them  until  they  are 
tender.  Chop,  add  butter,  cream,  salt  and  pepper.  The  outside 
large  leaves  of  lettuce  are  good  stuffed  and  steamed.  Any  kind 
of  stuffing  made  of  bread  crumbs,  butter,  onion,  and  a  little  left- 
over meat  may  be  used.  Place  a  spoonful  of  the  stuffing  thus 
made  in  each  leaf  and  wrap  the  leaf  around  it.  Place  the  stuffed 
leaf  in  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth  or  tie  it  with  a  string.  Steam  until 
the  lettuce  seems  tender,  and  serve  with  a  cream  or  tomato.sauce. 
Lettuce  and  all  green  leaves  used  for  salads  should  not  be  dressed 
until  ready  to  serve;  but  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  and  fruit  are 
better  for  being  marinated.  "Marinating"  means  allowing  the 
material  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  French  dressing.    Vege- 
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tables  and  fruits  combine  well  in  salads,  some  of  the  combina- 
tions being  unusual,  but  excellent  as  to  taste.  Tomato  and  pine- 
apple (fresh  or  canned),  beets  and  peaches,  grapefruit  and  green 
peppers  are  all  good  combinations. 

The  following  recipes  embody  some  of  the  suggestions  given 
above: 

Cucumbers,  Italian  Style 

Cucumbers  (cucumbers  Cheese  (Parmesan  or  Swiss 

that  are  too  large  to  preferably,  but  Amer- 

be  used  in  salad),  3  ican  cheese  may  be 

large  used),  grated,  y^  cup 

Tomato  sauce,  i  cup 

Pare,  cut  cucumbers  lengthwise,  and  remove  the  seeds.  Cut  across  in  one- 
inch  pieces,  and  cook  in  boiling  water  ten  minutes.  Drain  from  water,  and 
place  a  layer  of  cucumbers  in  a  greased  baking  dish,  cover  with  some  of  the 
sauce,  and  a  layer  of  cheese,  repeat  until  the  material  is  used,  having  cheese  on 
top.    Bake  fifteen  minutes. 

Tomato  Sauce 

Bacon  fat,  or  any  preferred  Clove,  i 

fat,  2  tablespoons  Parsley,  sprig 

Onion,  I  slice  Thyme,  yi  teaspoon 

Tomatoes,  canned  or  fresh.  Bay  leaf,  tiny  bit 

2  cups  Paprika,  i  teaspoon 

Peppercorns,  yi  teaspoon  Sugar,  i  teaspoon 

Allspice  berry,  i  Salt,  yi  teaspoon 

Cook  the  onion  in  the  fat  until  brown,  add  tomatoes  and  seasonings,  and 
simmer  over  a  low  fire  until  reduced  one-half.    Strain. 

Stuffed  Peppers  and  Tomatoes 

Peppers,  3  Salt,  ]/i  teaspoon 

Tomatoes,  3  Paprika,  yi  teaspoon 

Oil,  2  tablespoons  Pepper,  yi  teaspoon 

Onion,  2  tablespoons  Pimiento,  rubbed  through 
Corn  meal  mush,  i  cup,  or  a  sieve,  i 

Rice,  cooked,  i  cup  Cheese,  grated,  yi  cup 

Cut  a  piece  from  the  tops  of  the  tomatoes  and  peppers.  Remove  the  seeds 
from  the  peppers,  and  parboil  ten  minutes.  Scoop  out  some  of  the  tomato  pulp, 
and  sprinkle  the  inside  of  the  tomato  with  salt.  Try  the  onion  in  the  fat;  add 
seasonings,  mush  or  rice,  and  pimiento.  Fill  peppers  and  tomatoes,  place  in  a 
baking  dish,  cover  with  the  grated  cheese,  and  bake  until  the  tomatoes  are  soft, 
but  not  broken. 

Note.   The  Oriental  people  think  the  pepper  flavors  the  tomato,  which  in  turn  improves 
the  pepper. 
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Stuffed  and  Baked  E^  Plant 

Egg  plant,  I  Tomato,  i,  or  canned  to- 
Oil,  3  tablespoons  matoes,  }^  cup 

Onion,  minced,  I  Salt,  i  teaspoon 

Chicken  or  ham,  chopped.  Paprika,  i  teaspoon 

cooked,  }4  cup  Pepper,  }i  teaspoon 

Rice,  cooked,  }^  cup  Buttered  crumbs,  }4  cup 

Cut  the  egg  plant  in  halves,  lengthwise.  Cook  the  halves  in  boiling,  salted 
water  ten  minutes.  Remove  from  water,  cool,  and  remove  the  inside  pulp, 
leaving  a  wall  half  an  inch  thick.  Chop  the  center  pulp  which  has  been 
removed.  Cook  the  minced  onion  In  the  oil  five  minutes;  add  the  remaining 
ingredients  together  with  the  chopped  pulp,  and  cook  five  minutes  longer. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  the  egg  plant  shells,  fill  with  the  cooked  mixture,  cover  with 
buttered  crumbs,  and  bake  slowly  thirty  minutes. 

Vegetable  Dinner 

The  combination :  Molded  spinach;  stuffed  tomato,  baked;  French  fried 
potatoes;  buttered  cauliflower;  green  pepper;  cheese  sandwich,  and  buttered 
lima  beans.  If  this  dinner  is  to  be  served  for  six,  the  following  quantities  will 
be  needed: 

Cauliflower,  i  medium  American  cheese,  yi  lb. 

head  Spinach,  }4  peck 

Tomatoes,  small,  6  Lima  beans,  dried,  i  cup 

Green  peppers,  6  Potatoes,  4 

Separate  cauliflower  into  flowerets.  Cook  until  tender  in  boiling  salted 
water,  drain  and  butter.  Stuff  and  bake  the  tomatoes.  Cut  potatoes,  which 
have  been  washed  and  pared,  into  eighths,  lengthwise,  and  fry  in  hot  fat. 
Wash  and  cook  the  spinach  in  the  water  which  clings  to  it.  Drain,  chop,  add 
butter  and  salt,  and  pack  into  a  mold  or  bowl.  '  Soak  lima  beans  several 
hours,  drain,  add  boiling  water  and  one-eighth  teaspoon  soda,  and  cook  until 
beans  are  soft.  Drain.  Add  one-half  cup  cream  or  top  milk,  salt  and  pepper. 
Heat  thoroughly.  Parboil  the  peppers,  after  removing  the  seeds,  for  ten 
minutes.  With  a  pointed  knife,  remove  skin.  Place  a  slice  of  cheese,  sprinkled 
with  salt  and  cayenne,  between  the  two  halves  of  the  peppers.  Saut4  in  oil 
until  cheese  melts. 

When  these  vegetables  are  prepared,  and  very  hot,  place  in  the  center  of  a 
large  platter  the  unmolded  spinach.  Arrange  mounds  of  the  potatoes,  beans, 
and  cauliflower  around  the  sides  of  the  platter.  In  between  place  the  tomatoes 
and  peppers,  first  a  tomato,  then  a  pepper. 

French  Dressing 

Mustard,  }4  teaspoon  Garlic,  i  clove  (if  possi- 

Salt,  }4  teaspoon  ble) 

Paprika,  }4  teaspoon  Oil,  6  tablespoons 
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Black  pepper,  }i  teaspoon  Tarragon  vinegar,  i  table- 
Sugar,  I  teaspoon  spoon 

Onion,  chopped,  J/^  table-  Cider  or  malt  vinegar,  i 
spoon  tablespoon 

Mix  dry  ingredients  until  free  from  lumps;  add  oil  and  thoroughly  mix;  then 
add  vinegar  and  shake  well. 

Variations 

Spanish  Dressing.  French  Dressing,  plus  2  tablespoons  Chili  Sauce,  and 
I  teaspoon  Worcestershire  Sauce. 

Chiffonad^  Dressing.  French  Dressing,  plus  chopped  red  and  green 
pepper,  and  two  hard  cooked  eggs  finely  chopped. 

Cream  Cheese  Dressing.  Add  French  Dressing  slowly  to  one  Cream 
Cheese  which  has  been  mashed  with  a  fork.  This  dressing  should  be  the  con- 
sistency of  thin  mayonnaise. 

A  Potato  Salad 

Potatoes,  boiled  and  thinly  Sardines,  skinned  and  bro- 
sliced,  6  ken  in  small  pieces,  4 

Onions,  small,  thinly  Salt,  i  teaspoon 

sliced,  4  Paprika,  i  teaspoon 

Sweet  pickles,  chopped,  2  Black  pepper,  yi 

Green  pepper,  chopped,  i  Oil,  6  tablespoons 

tablespoon  Vinegar,  2  tablespoons 

Mix  the  vegetables  and  fish  with  the  seasonings  and  oil.  Allow  to  stand  an 
hour  or  more  in  a  cold  place.    Add  vinegar  just  before  serving  on  lettuce  leaves. 

Mayonnaise 

Egg  yolks,  2  Cayenne,  few  grains 

Vinegar,  hot,  i  tablespoon  Oil,  2  cups 

Mustard,  i  teaspoon  Lemon  juice,  i  tablespoon 

Salt,  I  teaspoon  Water,   boiling,    2   table- 
Sugar,  I  teaspoon  spoons 

Add  hot  vinegar  to  unbeaten  egg  yolks,  mixed  with  the  seasonings.  Stir 
until  cool,  adding  the  oil,  very  slowly  at  first,  then,  as  the  mixture  thickens, 
more  rapidly.  Thin  out  with  lemon  juice.  Before  putting  the  dressing  away, 
add  the  boiling  water,  which  should  keep  the  dressing  from  separating. 

Russian  Dressing.  To  i  cup  mayonnaise  add  2  tablespoons  Chili  Sauce, 
one  tablespoon  of  some  bottled  sauce,  and  i  tablespoon  each  chopped  red  and 
green  pepper. 

Orange  and  Mint  Salad 

Arrange  on  lettuce  leaves  sections  of  oranges  freed  from  skin  and  seeds. 
Sprinkle  with  finely-cut  fresh  mint  leaves.  Add  French  Dressing,  and  pass 
Mayonnaise  Dressing  if  desired. 

Note.   This  salad  with  only  the  French  Dressing  is  very  good  with  broiled  or  fried  chicken. 
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Pear  and  Pimiento  Salad 

Arrange  canned  or  fresh  pears  on  lettuce.  Fill  cavities  of  pears  with  chopped 
pimientos,  or  canned  cherries.  Cover  with  a  French  Dressing,  and  pass 
Chant  illy  Mayonnaise  (mayonnaise  plus  beaten  cream,  in  equal  parts). 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  parts  of  a  salad  should 
blend  as  chords  of  music  into  a  harmonious  whole. 
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A  QUANTITATIVE  STUDY  OF  ORAL  ENGLISH 

IN  THE  PRIMARY'GRADES 

By  ANNIE  E.  MCX)RE 
Instructor  in  Lower  Primary  Education,  Teachen  College 

All  Students  of  education  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  theory 
usually  far  outstrips  practice,  and  that  an  exclusive  attention  to 
theoretical  exposition  of  ainis  and  ideals  is  apt  to  lead  one  to  be 
over-sanguine  regiarding  any  particular  condition. 

Probably  nowhere  in  our  school  work  is  this  deviation  between 
theory  and  practice  greater  than  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  oral 
expression  which  is  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  lower  grades. 
For  ten  or  fifteen  years  leaders  in  educational  theory  and  special- 
ists in  English  teaching  have  been  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  right  kind  of  training  in  oral  English.  Many  good  treatises 
on  the  subject  have  been  published,  methods  courses  in  normal 
schools  for  many  yefirs  have  emphasized  the  matter,  and  almost 
all  courses  of  study  published  in  the  last  decade  have  declared 
that  good  control  over  spoken  language  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  to  be  accomplished  in  the  elementary  school. 

Frequent  observations  in  primary  grades  and  discussions  with 
large  numbers  of  teachers  and  supervisors  led  the  writer  to  sus- 
pect that  current  practice  is  very  slightly  in  accord  with  the 
theory  so  widely  proclaimed.  This  article  is  a  report  of  127 
visits  made  to  first-grade  classrooms  in  twelve  cities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  sort  of  language  work  that  is  actually 
going  on  in  representative  schools.  The  study  was  begun  in 
1915  and  a  preliminary  report  was  published  in  1917.^  Since  then 
the  investigation  has  been  somewhat  extended  and  a  fuller  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  now  seems  desirable. 

It  is  a  perfectly  well  understood  fact  that  an  acquired  ability  of 
any  kind  can  be  developed  only  by  means  of  the  right  sort  of 
practice,  and  that  any  skill  having  many  complex  elements  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  practice.  It  is  an  axiom  in  psychology  that 
practice,  to  Jb^  effective  and  economical,  should  correspond  as 

>  Reiwrt  of  the  I.  K.  U.  Committee  on  Minimum  Essentials  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades,  Annie  E.  Moore.    Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,  September,  19x7. 
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nearly  as  possible  to  the  end  desired,  and  that  we  should  set  up 
as  directly  as  possible  the  particular  connections  upon  which  the 
given  skill  depends.  In  the  matter  of  language,  children  make 
phenomenal  progress  before  starting  to  school.  How  do  they 
accomplish  so  much  ?  First,  by  a  vast  amount  of  practice.  Many 
studies  have  been  made  of  individual  children  showing  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  oral  expression  in  which  they  indulge  in  a  single 
day.  One  has  only  to  observe  a  young  child  for  an  hour  in  a  situ- 
ation of  freedom  to  be  struck  with  the  great  extent  and  variety  of 
the  exercise  in  speech  which  he  is  getting.  Second,  children  use 
language  as  adults  do,  in  a  dynamic  way;  that  is,  to  get  something 
done,  to  get  some  one  to  think  as  they  think,  or  to  enjoy  a  closer 
social  contact  with  their  companions.  Outside  of  school,  chil- 
dren attain  a  considerable  mastery  over  the  mother  tongue 
through  the  abundant  and  free  use  of  speech  in  purposeful  and 
significant  ways.  They  are  constantly  having  new  contacts  with 
materials,  with  objects,  and  with  people,  and  through  these  con- 
tacts they  often  acquire  very  extensive  vocabularies.  Of  course, 
mere  quantity  of  practice  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  correctness  in 
speech.  This  comes  from  imitating  good  examples  and  from  the 
direct  assistance  of  others.  From  the  desire  to  make  other  people 
understand,  children  learn  to  speak  connectedly  and  effectively 
within  the  range  of  their  own  stage  of  development  and  their  own 
social  group. 

Apparently  some  such  theory  as  that  just  stated  is  accepted  as 
sound  by  our  schools.  In  witness  of  this,  note  the  following 
passages  taken  from  the  courses  of  study  for  some  of  the  cities 
included  in  this  report.  The  quotations  are  taken  from  sections 
dealing  with  the  teaching  of  language  in  primary  grades. 

"A  part  of  the  language  work  should  consist  of  simple  conversations 
which  should  be  as  free  as  possible." 

"The  child  should  be  trained  to  give  free  and  full  expression  to  his 
thought." 

"One  of  the  aims  of  oral  instruction  and  language  is  free  expression." 
The  chief  aim  of  a  course  in  English  language  is  to  aid  pupils  to  express 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  clearly  and  fluently." 

"Rich  thought  content  is  the  basis  of  language  work  that  counts." 
"There  should  be  no  language  lessons  as  such.    Make  the  training  en- 
tirely incidental." 
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Teachers  in  primary  grades  should  seek  to  create  the  language  envi- 
ronment of  a  cultivated  home." 

*We  are  to  develop  habits  of  freedom  and  correctness  in  speaking." 
"The  mechanics  of  language  should  be  subordinated  to  the  pupiFs 
thought  and  feeling." 

The  chief  object  of  the  language  work  of  the  first  grade  is  to  train  the 
pupils  to  talk  freely  and  connectedly  jabout  things  and  events  that  enter 
into  their  lives." 

"At  least  half  of  the  language  work  of  the  second  grade  should  be  oral." 
Throughout  the  year,  place  emphasis  on  the  oral  language  work." 
"The  language  of  the  first  grade  should  be  largely  oral  and  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  talk  freely."        • 

"Oral  language  work  should  grow  out  of  the  child*s  interests." 

To  what  extent  does  the  actual  daily  practice  in  the  schools 
conform  to  the  recommendations?  As  regards:  (i)  the  per- 
centage of  time  devoted  to  free,  oral  expression;  (2)  the  percent- 
age of  time  devoted  to  formal  language  exercises;  and  (3)  the 
percentage  of  pupils  who  speak  in  a  natural  manner  during  the 
school  session. 

METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Realizing  that  published  courses  of  study  and  formulated  daily 
programs  or  time-tables  in  the  hands  of  teachers  would  not  furnish 
the  information  desired,  it  was  decided  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
competent  people  who  would  visit  extensively  in  different  cities 
and  report  on  the  above  questions.  The  cities  studied  are  widely 
scattered  as  to  location,  being  situated  in  ten  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  They  also  vary  greatly  in  the  matter  of  size. 
Two  have  a  population  under  100,000;  two  have  between  100,000 
and  200,000;  four  have  between  200,000  and  500,000;  and  four 
have  over  500,000. 

I  was  seeking  a  fair  "sampling"  of  current  practice,  and  had 
hop)ed  to  secure  observations  in  at  least  twenty  cities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  twelve  which  we  did  succeed  in  studying 
were  not  selected  for  any  particular  reason.  We  included  all  in 
which  it  was  found  possible  to  secure  sufficient  help  from  com- 
petent people.  Several  cities  in  which  we  began  the  study  were 
dropp)ed  from  the  final  tabulations  because  the  number  of  obser- 
vations reported  was  insufficient. 
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Those  who  made  the  observations  were  well  qualified  to  collect 
such  data,  being  either  mature,  experienced  students  in  depart- 
ments of  education  in  colleges  and  universities  or  trained  people 
connected  with  the  system  of  schools  concerned.  It  was  at  first 
hoped  that  visitors  might  remain  in  each  room  during  the  entire 
day,  but  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  secure  enough  qualified 
people  who  could  devote  so  mucTi  time  to  the  study.  I  therefore 
decided  to  use  observations  covering  two  or  more  consecutive 
hours  in  each  classroom  visited. 

The  schools  visited  were  usually  selected  at  random  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  a  city,  though  m  some  cases  they  were  named 
by  the  superintendent  or  supervisor  as  representative  schools. 
The  time  of  day  for  the  visits  varied,  though  there  was  a  ten- 
dency for  them  to  fall  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Visitors  were 
carefully  instructed  not  to  let  the  class  teacher  know  the  particu- 
lar object  of  the  visit,  but  to  st^te  that  they  were  interested  in 
seeing  the  ordinary  daily  program  carried  out.  They  were  sup- 
plied with  blanks  covering  the  points  indicated  below  and  were 
advised  to  take  a  few  notes  in  an  inconspicuous  way  during  the 
visit  in  order  to  insure  accuracy  in  filling  out  the  blanks  later  in 
the  day. 

Grade Number  of  pupils  present 

Duration  of  observation hours. 

Total  time  occupied  by  conversation  or  other  free,  oral  expression 

Approximate  number  of  pupils  who  spoke  in  this  manner 

Total  time  occupied  by  formal  language  exercises 

A  personal  interview  secured  with  almost  every  one  who  co- 
operated in  this  work  tended  to  insure  a  clear  understanding  re- 
garding what  was  sought,  and  uniformity  as  to  method  of  pro- 
cedure. In  a  few  cases  the  arrangements  were  made  by  corre- 
spondence and  the  following  definition  or  description  of  what  we 
were  to  look  for  was  given  out: 

In  this  study  we  shall  define  "free,  oral  expression"  as  including:  (i)  All 
conversation  in  which  the  pupils  take  part;  (2)  any  questions  which  chil- 
dren ask  on  any  subject  and  in  any  connection;  (3)  any  remarks  which 
children  make  on  any  subject  and  in  any  connection;  (4)  dramatization, 
provided  it  is  evident  that  pupils  have  some  opportunity  to  originate 
the  dialogue  or  to  use  their  own  words  to  some  extent;  and    (5)  story 
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reproduction,  provided  it  is  evident  that  pupib  are  not  required  to  give  a 
meoQiorized,  verbatim  rendering. 

This  is  certainly  a  generous  definition  of  the  term,  and,  in 
addition,  observers  were  instructed  when  in  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  certain  language  work  should  be  classed  as  ''free"  or 
"formal"  to  record  it  as  "free."  In  general,  we  looked  for  and 
estimated  the  amount  of  all  those  uses  of  language  by  pupils 
which  resembled,  to  some  degree,  the  ordinary  use  to  which 
language  is  put  outside  of  school.  We  aimed  to  include  only 
such  oral  expression  as  required  that  the  children  should  furnish 
some  of  the  ideas,  or  some  of  the  organization,  or  both;  and  we 
counted  as  formal  all  oral  expression  used  for  drill  purposes  in 
which  the  words  were  put  into  the  children's  lips. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  time  occupied  by  a  few  detached 
remarks,  such  as  sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  more  formal 
activities  such  as  reading,  observers  were  advised  to  time  a  num- 
ber of  such  remarks  with  a  watch,  and  to  make  a  generous  esti- 
mate of  the  total  on  that  basis. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  observers  in  many  cases  just  missed 
the  free  type  of  language  work,  since  they  were  seldom  present 
during  the  entire  session.  This  is  not  a  valid  objection,  as  obser- 
vations were  made  at  various  times  in  the  day,  and  chance 
should  have  presented  a  fair  amount  of  any  exercise  that  is  at  all 
common.  For  further  proof,  I  made  a  comparison  of  all  obser- 
vations of  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  in  length,  with  those  of 
two  and  a  half  and  three  hours,  and  found  that  the  percentage  of 
oral  expression  in  the  latter groupwas  no  higherthan  in  the  former. 

Fig.  I  represents  in  space  the  amount  of  time  covered  by  all 
observations  in  City  1 1 .  Each  small  square  stands  for  5  minutes, 
the  entire  space  representing  ig)^  hours  spent  in  10  classrooms. 
The  sum  of  all  the  time  in  all  the  rooms  which  could  by  the  most 
generous  interpretation  be  said  to  have  been  used  for  free,  oral 
expression  amounted  to  5  minutes  and  is  represented  by  the  small 
dark  square.  The  time  allotted  to  this  type  of  expression  in  the 
10  separate  class  reports  for  this  city  runs  as  follows:  minutes, 
I,  I,  >^,  o,  o,  I,  >^,  I,  o,  o.  This  is  ^i  of  t  per  cent  of  all  the 
the  time,  or  .004.  The  few  remarks  the  children  did  succeed  in 
uttering  were  quickly  suppressed  by  the  teachers. 
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Fig.  X.  Total  time  space  for  obeervations  in    Fic.  2.  Total  time  space  for  observations  in  City 


City  XI.  The  small  square  represents  5 
minutes.  Total  time  of  observations 
amounted  to  I9>^  hours.  Total  time 
given  to  free,  oral  expression.  5  minutes, 
or  3-5  of  X  per  cent  (.004). 


9.  coverins  33  hours.  Each  small  square  repre- 
sents 5  minutes.  Total  time  given  to  free,  oral 
expression.  199  minutes,  or  3  hours.  19  minutes 
(14.5  per  cent). 


Fig.  2  (City  9)  is  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  It  shows  a  superior 
practice  in  the  matter  under  consideration,  23  hours  being  spent 
in  the  observations  and  a  total  of  3  hours  19  minutes,  or  14.5 
per  cent  of  all  time,  being  devoted  to  free,  oral  expression.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  a  large  part  of  this  activity  occurred 
in  one  room.  The  10  separate  class  reports  for  this  city  record 
free,  oral  expression  in  the  following  amounts:  minutes,  20,  20, 
o,  15.90,  I5»  i»8,  15,  15. 

Similar  facts  for  all  the  other  cities  may  be  obtained  by  read- 
ing Table  I  from  left  to  right.  This  table  also  tells  the  number  of 
pupils  present,  the  average  length  of  observations,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  pupils  who  spoke  in  the  manner  described  as 
"free,"  and  the  average  time  per  pupil  devoted  to  this  kind  of 
work.    The  following  interesting  facts  are  revealed : 

For  all  classrooms  visited,  the  time  devoted  to  such  expression 
is  only  6.7  per  cent  of  the  total  time  of  the  observations.  The 
median,  a  truer  measure,  is  found  to  be  still  lower,  less  than 
5  minutes  of  free  expression  in  over  2  hours.  This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  The  average  time  for  each  pupil  who  spoke  was  .22  of  a 
minute.  Only  one  child  in  every  four  spoke  in  the  manner 
described,  and  if  every  child  present  had  spoken  he  might  have 
had  about  15  seconds  in  all  for  such  expression. 
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Fig.  3  shows  the  distribution  of  127  diflferent  observations 
according  to  the  amount  of  free,  oral  expression  found  in  each.  It 
shows  that  in  39  cases  there  was  absolutely  no  such  use  of  lan- 
guage; in  37  cases  the  amount  was  5  minutes  or  less;  therefore, 
in  each  of  the  76  cases  there  was  5  minutes  or  less  of  such  exer- 
cise. As  stated  above,  the  median  is  less  than  5  minutes.  Just 
how  much  less  could  be  determined  only  by  a  finer  analysis  of 
the  time  table. 
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Fig.  3.  Distribution  of  observations  according  to  the  amount  of  time  given  to  free,  oral  expres- 
sion. Each  square  represents  one  observation. 


The  question  may  be  asked,  "What  effect  has  the  size  of  the 
class  upon  the  extent  of  opportunity  accorded  for  free  expression?" 
When  all  classes  having  an  attendance  of  35  or  less  and  all 
classes  having  an  attendance  of  36  and  more  are  treated  sep- 
arately it  is  found  that  pupils  in  the  smaller  classes  are  accorded 
a  somewhat  greater  opportunity,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing figures: 


No.  of  Classes 

Average 
Attendance 

Average  Time  for 
Free  Expression 

Average  No,  of 
Pupils  Who  Spoke 

67 
60 

42 
30 

7  min. 
10     •* 

8 
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Within  any  given  city,  however,  it  cannot  be  discovered  that 
the  size  of  the  class  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Table  II 
illustrates  this  point.  It  gives  the  tabulation  for  13  classrooms  in 
City  3,  the  attendance  on  the  day  of  the  observation  ranging 
from  27  to  48.  No  greater  freedom  was  accorded  in  the  rooms 
having  27,  30,  and  31  pupils  than  in  those  having,  45,  46,  and  48 
pupils.    Each  city  shows  a  certain  tendency  in  this  matter  re- 

TABLE  II 
Detailed  Class  Reports  for  Separate  Rooms  Visited  in  City  3 


Class 

PupUs 
Present 

Hours  of 
Observation 

Free  Oral 
Expression 
in  Minutes 

Pupils 
who  Spoke 

a 

42 

2 

0 

0 

h 

31 

2}4 

2 

2 

c 

30 

2K 

0 

0 

d 

35 

2K 

5 

30 

e 

34 

2j^ 

0 

0 

f 

46 

2 

0 

0 

i 

48 

2 

5 

6 

39 

2 

13 

39 

t 

32 

2 

5 

32 

J 

42 

2 

0 

0 

k 

27 

2 

0 

0 

I 

41 

2 

0 

0 

m 

45 

3 

3 

5 

This  table  shows  that  pupils  in  room  c^  with  an  attendance  of  30,  have  no 
greater  opportunity  for  oral  language  than  pupils  in  room  g^  with  an  atten- 
dance of  48.    Compare  also  room  h  with  room  m,  and  room  k  with  room  /. 


gardless  of  the  size  of  the  classes.  The  showing  for  City  i,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  43,  is  better  than  that  of  City  2,  with 
an  average  of  31;  and  City  4,  with  an  average  of  47,  while  ex- 
tremely low  on  our  scale,  is  better  than  City  11,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  35.  [See  Table  I.]  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true 
that  City  5  and  City  10,  which  stand  highest  in  this  study,  have 
an  average  attendance  of  35  and  32  respectively.  We  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  any  given  system  teachers  tend  to  a 
certain  type  of  practice  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  classes.  The 
schools  which  best  provide  for  the  exercise  of  the  children's 
language  powers  probably  do  so  nctt  so  much  by  setting  aside 
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certain  periods  in  the  day  for  that  sort  of  thing,  as  by  creating 
an  atmosphere  which  encourages  the  children  to  express  them- 
selves with  some  freedom  in  connection  with  a  large  number  of 
different  activities;  and  those  schools  which  stand  lowest  prob- 
ably occupy  that  position  because  the  rule  of  silence  prevails  and 
the  teaching  of  all  the  subjects  tends  to  be  of  a  very  formal  and 
mechanical  kind. 

The  formal  language  exercises  consisted  chiefly  of  drill  in 
phonetics,  drill  in  the  recognition  of  words  and  phrases  in  connec- 
tion with  reading,  and  a  few  so-called  language  "games"  which  are 
really  artificial  devices  to  get  children  to  utter  some  stilted 
phrase  or  sentence  in  a  uniform  manner.  Such  exercises  con- 
tribute nothing  toward  the  realization  of  the  values  set  forth  in 
the  first  part  of  this  article  and  held  up  as  ideals  in  the  passages 
quoted  from  various  courses  of  study.  Indeed,  the  extensive  use 
of  formal  drill  and  the  consequent  absence  or  brevity  of  natural 
social  situations  doubtless  retards  young  children  in  developing  . 
the  habit  of  fluent,  effective,  and  agreeable  speech. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  facts  here  set  forth  reveal  accurately 
the  conditions  in  the  cities  included  in  the  study.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, however,  that  they  show  a  marked  tendency  toward  silence 
in  primary  grades.  Would  the  same  conditions  have  been  re- 
vealed if  like  data  had  been  secured  from  some  other  twelve 
cities?  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  superintendent  to 
discover  the  status  of  oral  language  in  his  own  system  of  schools. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  many  observations  reported 
from  other  cities  where  sufficient  assistance  could  not  be  obtained 
to  complete  the  work,  there  was  every  indication  of  a  tendency 
toward  the  repression  of  natural,  childlike  expression. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 


TRUSTEES 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College,  held  on 
Thursday,  April  lo,  1919,  the  Trustees  approved  a  budget  of 
expenditures  for  1919-1920  amounting  to  $1,237,085. 

The  Trustees  made  the  following  new  appointments:  Franklin 
W.  Johnson,  principal  of  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School, 
as  associate  professor  of  education  with  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education;  Dr.  Jesse  Feiring  Williams,  lieutenant  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  and  formerly  professor  of 
hygiene  and  physical  education  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
as  associate  professor  of  physical  education  with  a  seat  in  the 
Faculty  of  Practical  Arts. 

The  following  promotions  were  made  with  seats  in  the  Faculty 
of  Education:  Nickolaus  L.  Engelhardt,  from  assistant  professor 
of  education  to  associate  professor  of  education ;  Mabel  Carney, 
from  associate  in  rural  education  to  assistant  professor  of  rural 
education;  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  from  associate  in  scouting  and 
recreational  leadership  and  instructor  in  secondary  education  to 
assistant  professor  of  education;  Leta  S.  Hollingworth,  from  in- 
structor in  educational  psychology  to  assistant  professor  of  edu- 
cation; William  Anderson  McCall,  from  instructor  in  experi- 
mental education  to  assistant  professor  of  education;  Edward  H. 
Reisner,  from  lecturer  in  education  to  assistant  professor  of  edu- 
cation; Lavinia  Tallman,  from  instructor  in  religious  education 
to  assistant  professor  of  religious  education. 

The  following  promotions  were  made  with  seats  in  the  Faculty 
of  Practical  Arts:  Elizabeth  C.  Cook,  from  instructor  in  English 
to  assistant  professor  of  English;  Charles  J.  Martin,  from  in- 
structor in  fine  arts  to  assistant  professor  of  fine  arts. 

Leaves  of  absence  for  1919-1920  were  granted  as  follows: 
For  the  academic  year.  Professor  Henry  Johnson,  Professor  F. 
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M.  McMurry;  for  the  Winter  Session,  Professor  Allan  Abbott, 
Professor  Benjamin  R.  Andrews;  for  the  Spring  Session,  Professor 
William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Professor  Anna  M.  Cooley;  for  four 
months.  Professor  C.  B.  Upton. 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  BUTTON 

Dr.  Samuel  Train  Button,  for  fifteen  years  professor  of  educa- 
tional administration  at  Teachers  College  and  superintendent  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  died  suddenly  on  March  27,  1919  at 
Atlantic  City.  Professor  Button  had  been  in  good  health  up  to 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  He  had  gone  to  Atlantic  City 
to  convalesce,  when  the  end  came. 

Br.  Button  was  born  in  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  on  October  16,  1849. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1873  with  the  A.B.  degree  and  in  1890 
received  the  A.M.  degree  from  the  same  institution.  In  1912  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Baylor  University. 
Br.  Button  had  a  broad  experience  in  educational  work,  including 
the  following  positions:  principal,  Union  School  Bistrict,  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  1873-1878;  principal,  E^ton  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1878-1882;  superintendent,  public  school  sys- 
tem. New  Haven,  Conn.,  1882-1890;  superintendent,  public 
school  system,  Brookline,  Mass,  1890-1900;  lecturer  on  pedagogy. 
Harvard,  1895-1897;  University  of  Chicago,  1 897-1 898;  Boston 
University,  1898;  professor  of  school  administration  and  super- 
intendent of  Teachers  College  schools,  1900-1915,  and  emeritus 
professor.  Teachers  College,  1915-1919. 

Br.  Button  was  exchange  lecturer  to  the  Scandinavian  uni- 
versities in  1 9 10.  He  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Peace  Society  and  in  1907  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress.  He  was  general 
secretary  of  the  World's  Court  League,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Japan  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  International  Commission  on 
the  Balkan  War  in  1913.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Constantinople  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Canton  Christian  College  of  China,  the  World 
Peace  Foundation  and  the  American  Scandinavian  Foundation. 
He  was  the  author  of  Social  Phases  of  Education  and  also  of  School 
Management.  He  was  joint  author  of  the  Administration  of  Public 
Education  in  the  United  States.    He  served  as  editor  of  the  'World 
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at  Work  Series"  and  of  the  "Historical  Series**;  he  was  associate 
editor  of  ChrisHan  Work  and  the  World  Court  Magazine. 

At  a  memorial  service  in  honor  of  Dr.  Dutton  held  in  the 
Horace  Mann  Auditorium  of  Teachers  College  on  April  24,  Dean 
Russell  paid  the  following  tribute  to  Dr.  Dutton : 

For  fifteen  years — the  crowning  years  of  his  professional  life — 
we  worked  together  in  closest  harmony.  Possibly  no  one  else 
worked  with  him  professionally  for  so  long  a  time,  certainly  no  one 
had  a  chance  to  know  him  better,  and  now  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  I  can  not  recall  a  single  word  or  act  that  was  not  prompted 
by  the  truest  professional  sincerity  and  reinforced  by  the  nicest 
professional  courtesy.  A  truer  comrade  and  a  more  loyal  col- 
league no  one  ever  had.  Words  fail  me  when  I  try  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  debt  I  owe  him. 

Twenty  years  ago  Teachers  College  was  mostly  a  dream.  Stu- 
dents were  few,  financial  support  was  meagre,  and  its  reputation 
was  negligible.  One  needed  abounding  faith  to  see  in  the  strug- 
gling institution  an  opportunity  to  give  service  to  education  com- 
parable to  that  offered  in  the  public  schools.  And  more  than  faith 
was  needed  by  a  superintendent  of  schools  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  profession  in  one  of  the  most  progressive  cities  in  the 
country  and  who  could  confidently  look  forward  to  permanent 
tenure  of  office  under  conditions  more  favorable  than  are  usually 
accorded  to  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

When  the  call  was  presented  to  Dr.  Dutton,  however,  to  be- 
come superintendent  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  professor 
of  School  Administration  in  Teachers  College,  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion on  his  part.  He  believed  that  he  could  make  the  School  an 
exponent  of  his  theories  of  administration  and  demonstrate  in 
practice  that  school  superintendents  might  profitably  shorten 
their  period  of  apprenticeship  by  studying  the  successes  and 
failures  of  their  predecessors.  He  believed,  too,  that  there  were 
principles  of  education  which  could  be  systematized  and  made 
available  to  the  novice  as  guides  to  his  professional  work.  No 
man  ever  entered  more  heartily  upon  an  uncharted  course  than 
he  did  when  he  became  the  first  professor  of  school  administra- 
tion in  Teachers  College — indeed,  the  first  to  assume  such  a  po- 
sition in  any  institution  in  the  world.    To-day  such  professor- 
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ships  are  found  in  all  the  leading  universities  of  the  United 
States.  He  began  with  a  few  students,  but  the  number  increased 
rapidly  when  it  was  seen  that  he  had  something  worth  giving, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  active  service  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  men  who  had  sat  under  his  instruc- 
tion were  occupying  the  strategic  positions  in  the  public  schools 
and  teachers'  colleges  of  the  country.  Through  his  students  and 
his  students*  students — they  are  already  numbered  by  the 
thousands — the  spirit  of  Samuel  T.  Dutton  has  gone  out,  and 
will  continue  to  go  out  to  all  the  world. 

I  might  speak  at  length  of  the  realization  of  Dr.  Dutton's  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  Teachers  College  Schools,  of  his  tri- 
umph over  hindrances  that  would  have  discouraged  a  less  per- 
sistent man  and  overcome  a  less  sagacious  one,  of  his  leadership 
among  men  engaged  in  the  service  of  public  schools,  and  of  his 
educational  writings,  which  were  among  the  first  to  emphasize 
school  administration  as  a  specialized  profession.  Great  as  was 
his  work  reckoned  in  terms  of  accomplishment,  I  find  myself 
dwelling  on  what  he  was  rather  than  on  what  he  did.  He  had  a 
positive  genius  for  friendship.  A  man  of  his  word,  positive, 
energetic,  and  courageous,  one  always  knew  where  to  find  him. 
He  had  deep-seated  convictions,  and  was  not  afraid  to  express 
them  in  word  and  deed.  He  could  be  righteously  indignant  and 
even  severe  in  his  treatment  of  offenders,  but  he  knew  how  to 
temper  justice  with  mercy  and  to  distinguish  between  the  sin 
and  the  sinner.  The  trait  which  endeared  him  most  to  his  col- 
leagues and  made  him  a  great  teacher  of  teachers  was  his  peculiar 
ability  to  see  the  good  in  others  and  draw  it  out.  His  was  truly 
a  helping  hand,  and  it  was  never  withdrawn  from  one  in  need. 
He  made  friends  because  he  himself  knew  how  to  be  a  friend. 

To  his  widow  and  children  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy,  but 
I  rejoice  that  I  can  claim  with  them  a  memory  that  lessens  the 
grief  of  separation. 

The  following  minute  concerning  Professor  Dutton  has  been 
placed  in  the  permanent  records  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  of 
Teachers  College: 

The  Faculty  of  Education  of  Teachers  College  desires  to  make 
permanent  upon  its  minutes  at  least  some  slight  record  of  its  sin- 
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cere  appreciation  of  the  life  and  works  of  its  late  colleague  and 
friend,  Dr.  Samuel  Train  Button. 

For  some  years  prior  to  his  death  an  emeritus  professor  j^fii'  B  k  a  i^^ 
Faculty,  for  a  long  time  preceding  his  retirement  profi^or  of  op  thk 
school  administration  in  this  College,  and  during  all  hlkjf^S^d^KRSI' 
the  kindly  adviser  of  parents  and  of  pupils  in  various  cme&^of    of        . 
this  country,  Dr.  Button's  life  was  to  ah  unusual  degree  dev&tei^?^^2-^^ 
to  the  advancement  of  true  education  and  to  the  betterment  of 
human  conditions.     He  labored  without  thought  of  personal 
recognition  in  the  great  undertakings  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, giving  to  others  the  rewards  of  public  praise,  and  sat- 
isfied for  himself  if  only  the  results  were  such  as  should  make  the 
lives  of  his  fellows  more  worth  the  living. 

Dr.  Button  believed  in  sound  scholarship,  he  believed  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  he  believed  in  bringing  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
into. the  schoolroom,  and  he  believed  in  God  and  in  his  fellow- 
men.  It  was  such  a  faith  that  led  him  to  take  an  active  part  in 
great  educational  projects  on  three  continents,  in  important  social 
movements  in  America,  in  various  church  activities,  and  in  nu- 
merous undertakings  for  the  relief  of  those  countries  which  were 
most  sorely  stricken  by  the  misfortunes  and  the  cruelties  of  war. 
His  labors  in  each  of  these  fields,  his  detestation  of  sham,  his  self- 
effacement  in  all  of  his  good  works,  and  his  genuine  desire  to 
help  all  who  sought  his  counsels,  marked  him  as  a  man  whom  it 
was  a  privilege  to  know  and  by  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  be 
influenced. 


PROFESSOR    STRAYER   DECLINES  STATE 
SUPERINTENDENCY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  tried  to  secure  Dr.  George  D. 
Strayer,  professor  of  educational  administration  in  Teachers 
College,  for  the  position  of  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  that  state,  to  succeed  the  late  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 
Professor  Strayer's  declination  was  based  upon  his  belief  that 
the  opportunity  for  professional  service  in  Teachers  College  was 
greater  than  that  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  in  the  other 
office. 
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The  friends  of  Dr.  Strayer  are  pleased  that  such  recognition 
should  come  to  him  as  evidence  of  the  importance  of  his  work  in 
the  field  of  educational  administration,  and  they  are  also  glad 
that  he  has  decided  to  remain  at  Teachers  College. 

FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

Professor  Van  Arsdale  has  attended  various  meetings  in  Al- 
bany of  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Miss  Barrows  ad- 
dressed the  Westchester  Woman's  Club  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
March  17,  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Past  Five  Years  on  the  Fu- 
ture in  our  Homes."  On  March  22  she  gave  a  talk  at  the  Far- 
mer's Institute,  Westwood,  N.  J.,  on  "The  Reconstruction  Period 
in  the  American  Home."  Mrs.  Gunn  attended  the  Assistant 
State  Leaders'  conferences  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  April. 

The  department  will  hold  an  exhibit  of  experimental  cookery 
on  May  9,  from  2  to  10  p.  m.  The  class  in  large  quantity  cook- 
ery has  been  serving  luncheons  to  subscribers  on  Tuesdays  in 
April.  The  catering  class  has  been  given  an  opportunity, 
through  Dean  Russell  and  other  members  of  the  faculty,  to  serve 
several  large  dinners.  The  last  was  given  by  the  Dean  in  honor 
of  Professor  Bertaux,  who  has  been  lecturing  here  on  French  edu- 
cation. The  department  recently  entertained  the  Domestic 
Circle — a  club  started  by  Miss  Grace  Dodge  thirty  years  ago. 
This  is  a  yearly  function. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION 

The  department  of  household  arts  education  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  the  fifth  floor  of  Speyer  School  and  is  develop- 
ing plans  for  teaching  classes  of  Speyer  School  girls  and  carrying 
on  various  phases  of  home  making  education  as  the  need  may 
arise.  At  present,  the  girls  of  Speyer  School  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  household  arts  as  a  part  of  their  regular  school  work. 
The  class  is  taught  by  the  student  teachers  of  the  department 
under  the  supervision  of  the  members  of  the  staff.  There  will  be 
a  practice  apartment,  two  unit  kitchens,  a  small  lunch  room,  a 
nursery,  and  several  sewing-rooms.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work 
will  be  well  organized  by  fall. 
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Professor  Cooley  spoke  at  the  Trenton  Normal  School  on 
March  25,  at  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  on  April  5,  and 
will  speak  at  the  New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Art  Association 
meeting  on  May  24.  She  has  recently  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  standards  of  accomplishment  of  the  Voca- 
tional Home-making  Section  of  the  National  Society  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  Professor  Winchell  spoke  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association  at  Toronto  on  April  23 
and  24. 

A  booklet  in  memory  of  the  late  Helen  Kinne,  for  nineteen 
years  professor  of  household  arts  education  in  Teachers  College, 
has  recently  been  issued  by  a  number  of  her  friends.  The  book- 
let includes  brief  records  of  her  friendly  and  stimulating  life,  in- 
cluding copies  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers 
College,  of  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College,  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  of  the  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion of  Greater  New  York,  and  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Wood- 
bury, Conn.,  in  addition  to  extracts  from  several  articles  sum- 
marizing her  interesting  life  activities.  This  memorial  pamphlet 
was  prepared  by  Professors  Andrews,  Cooley,  Spohr,  and  Winch- 
ell, Miss  Lucetta  Daniell,  Miss  Josephine  H.  Marshall,  Miss 
Laura  Whittemore,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman.  A 
limited  number  of  copies  of  the  booklet  is  still  available 
which  may  be  had  on  request  to  Miss  Lucetta  Danieii,  Teachers 
College. 

INSTITUTION  ADMINISTRATION 

A  Round  Table  on  Institution  Administration,  arranged  by 
Professor  Gunther,  brought  together  on  April  4  and  5  a  large 
number  of  people  interested  in  different  phases  of  administra- 
tive work  in  institutions.  The  varied  type  of  work  represented 
by  those  in  attendance  was  a  revelation  to  many  interested  in 
this  field  of  home  economics.  Ail  the  meetings  were  marked  by 
a  very  keen  interest  and  enthusiasm.  A  most  helpful  and  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  round  table  was  the  opportunity  which  it 
afforded  for  the  meeting  of  workers  in  the  various  fields  and  for 
the  exchange  of  experiences. 
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A  number  of  colleges,  oflfering  courses  in  institution  manage- 
ment, were  represented.  These  included  Pratt  Institute,  Sim- 
mons College,  Cornell  University,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Battle  Creek,  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  large  number  of 
colleges  are  responding  to  the  demand  for  training  in  institution 
management,  and  are,  therefore,  asking  for  instructors  and 
organizers  of  such  departments. 

At  the  opening  meeting  Dr.  Bigelow  extended  a  cordial  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  Teachers  College.  In  the  evening,  Professor 
Nutting  brought  a  message  of  inspiration  to  all  workers,  pointing 
out  that  the  activities  in  these  institutions  lay  at  the  very  root 
of  human  needs  and  that  all  should  appreciate  and  understand 
the  essential  things  for  which  this  work  was  created. 

On  Saturday  morning  two  group  conferences  were  held,  one  for 
hospital  dietitians,  led  by  Miss  Wells,  the  second  for  those  inter- 
ested in  other  types  of  administrative  work,  the  discussion  led 
by  Miss  Fisher.  Reports  were  given  by  directors  of  school  lunch 
rooms,  tea  rooms,  industrial  cafeterias,  dormitories,  and  clubs. 
The  question  of  apprenticeship  work  and  practice  fields  for  the 
inexperienced  graduate  bi-ought  a  very  spirited  discussion,  show- 
ing that  this  is  one  of  the  very  vital  problems  confronting  those 
interested  in  sending  competent  directors  into  the  field.  Many 
expressed  a  wish  that  this  round  table  be  repeated  next  year  as, 
through  it,  workers  in  these  fields  might  keep  in  touch  with  one 
another  and  with  more  recent  developments  in  administrative 
activities. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mr.  Martin  Schon,  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  gave 
two  addresses  on  applied  mathematics  before  the  Practicum  on 
April  23  and  April  28. 

Professor  Smith  addressed  the  students  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege on  April  30. 

Professor  Smith's  article  on  "An  Introductory  Course  in  Mathe- 
matics" appeared  in  The  Mathematics  Teacher  for  March,  1919. 
His  Number  Stories  of  Long  Ago  has  just  appeared  from  the  press. 
It  is  a  series  of  number  stories  intended  for  children. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  has  been  very  active  during  the  past 
month  in  connection  with  the  National  Program  of  Education 
projected  by  the  N.  E.  A.,  of  which  he  is  president.  His  program 
of  engagements  has  included  speeches  before  the  Inland  Empire 
Association  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  at  the  Bay  Section  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  before  a  section  of  the 
North  Dakota  Teachers  Association  at  Minot.  Other  recent  en- 
gagements have  involved  the  states  of  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

On  March  31,  Local  Exemption  Board  135  of  New  York  City, 
of  which  Professor  Engelhardt  was  chairman,  was  disbanded  in 
common  with  other  draft  boards.  This  draft  board  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  territory  adjacent  to  Teachers  College.  Eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men  had  registered  with 
this  board,  of  whom  1,005  were  inducted  into  service  and  ac- 
cepted at  camp.  Teachers  College  was  well  represented  on  the 
Board;  others  who  served  besides  Dr.  Engelhardt  were  Dr.  E.  H. 
Reisner,  assistant  professor  of  education,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt, 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

HISTORY 

On  April  4,  Professor  Johnson  delivered  an  address  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  before  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters*  Club,  on 
**The  Reconstruction  of  History  Teaching."  On  the  same  day 
he  also  spoke  before  the  State  Conference  of  History  Teachers  at 
Ann  Arbor  on  "A  Program  in  History  for  the  Junior  High  School." 

In  the  Teachers  College  course  on  the  Teaching  of  History  in 
Normal  Schools,  conducted  by  Professor  Johnson,  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  for  measuring  results  in  American  history  has  just 
been  completed  and  will  soon  be  tested. 

Professor  Gambrill  is  chairman  of  a  faculty  committee  which 
is  working  out  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  a  course  in  citizenship 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  At  a  recent  faculty  meet- 
ing and  also  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  students  Professor 
Gambrill  outlined  the  basic  principles  upon  which  the  committee 
is  proceedine. 
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MUSIC 

The  pupils  of  the  piano  department  recently  gave  a  Beethoven 
recital.  On  April  9  Mies  Jones,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Stowell,  gave  a 
violin  recital.  On  May  6,  the  students  doing  work  with  teachers 
outside  the  college,  wilL  give  their  recital.  During  the  week  of 
May  5,  there  will  be  fiye  recitals  by  students  doing  the  technical 
work.  These  recitals  take  the  place  of  the  examination  in  tech- 
nical work. 

The  latter  part  of  March,  Mr.  Kraft  gave  two  recitals  in  Balti- 
more, one  before  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  at  St.  Bar-, 
tholomew's,  and  the  second  in  one  of  the  large  Methodist 
churches.  On  April  3  he  gave  a  recital  in  St.  Paul's  for  Mrs. 
Cowl's  classes. 

On  March  28,  Professor  Farnsworth  spoke  at  Rochester  before 
a  new  Musicians  Club  on  the  subject  of  "The  Immediate  Purpose 
in  the  Pursuit  of  the  Beautiful."  From  March  31  to  April  4,  he 
attended  the  Music  Supervisors  National  Conference  in  St. 
Louis.  He  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  convention  in  reply  to  addresses 
of  welcome  by  the  city  officials.  On  Wednesday  morning,  he 
took  charge  of  the  conference  on  music  surveys,  giving  a  report 
of  an  investigation  showing  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  among  music  supervisors  as  to  their  aims  in  their  work. 
In  the  afternoon  he  gave  a  demonstration  lesson  in  a  fourth  grade 
in  one  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  before  some  seventy  supervisors, 
on  the  general  subject  of  how  we  think  music.  On  Thursday 
evening,  he  spoke  before  one  of  the  private  music  clubs  of  St. 
Louis  on  "Nationalism  in  Music."  The  conference  was  the 
largest  in  its  history,  having  over  six  hundred  registrations. 

NUTRITION 

Professor  Sherman  lectured  at  Mt.  Holyoke  on  March  13  on 
"Economics  of  Adequate  Nutrition."  Dr.  Sherman  has  been 
reappointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nutrition  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.  Professor  Rose  lectured 
before  the  Good  Citizenship  League  of  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
March  18,  on  "Training  the  Child  to  Eat." 

Miss  Emma  R.  Southworth,  instructor  in  the  department,  re- 
signed February  i  to  accept  the  position  of  head  of  the  depart- 
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ment  of  nutrition  in  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  Lon- 
don. 

Seven  students  of  the  department  of  nutrition  have  been  re- 
leased from  part  of  their  regular  work  to  serve  as  home  service 
dietitians,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Gates  Mudge,  now  instruc- 
tor in  the  department  in  place  of  Miss  Southworth.  Mrs.  Mudge 
was  formerly  a  director  of  field  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  is  specially  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  this  experiment.  The  special  problems  which  the 
families  assigned  to  these  students  present  are  malnutrition, 
tuberculosis,  obesity,  and  rheumatism.  The  girls  are  making 
weekly  visits  to  improve  as  far  as  possible  nutritive  conditions  of 
these  families. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Two  new  courses  will  be  offered  next  year,  a  course  in  the 
teaching  of  general  science,  in  which  project  teaching  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  a  course  in  automobile  mechanics,  which  will 
organize  the  problems  of  the  automobile  for  use  in  public  school 
science  and  industrial  arts  classes. 

Mr.  Morris  Meister,  who  has  served  as  assistant  in  physical 
science  for  the  past  three  years,  has  received  an  appointment  as 
instructor  in  general  science  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  He 
demonstrated  project  teaching  with  a  class  of  boys  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  New  York  City  Science  Teachers  Association.  Mr. 
Meister  will  address  the  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association 
in  May.  Mr.  Good  has  prepared  for  publication  a  typical  set  of 
practical  problems  in  physics  for  high  school  laboratory  work. 
This  book  will  suggest  in  detail  a  practical  laboratory  procedure 
and  illustrate  a  method  of  organizing  laboratory  subject  matter. 

STAFF  NOTES 

Dr.  Sailer  has  recently  presented  to  the  American  Board  of 
Missionary  Preparation,  of  which  Professor  Monroe  is  also  a 
member,  a  report  on  the  amount  and  types  of  specialization 
needed  by  foreign  missionaries.  The  report  was  based  on 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  a  large  list  of  missionaries  in 
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the  field,  and  indicates  that  educational  training  is  the  type  most 
generally  demanded,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  industrial  and 
agricultural  training.  Normal  and  kindergarten  work  is  also 
prominently  mentioned.  The  importance  for  missionaries  of 
educational  study  during  furlough  is  being  increasingly  realized. 

Professor  Bagster-Collins  returned  to  Teachers  College  in  time 
to  resume  work  for  the  second  semester.  During  the  preceding 
six  months  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army, 
with  duties  at  Washington  in  the  Military  Intelligence  Division. 

Professor  Truman  L.  Kelley,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  plan  of  the  committee  on  education  and  special 
training  for  the  rating  and  classification  of  soldiers  in  the 
S.  A.  T.  C,  has  resumed  his  duties  in  Teachers  College  this 
semester. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  New  York  Student  Conference  in  the  interests  of  a  world 
Christian  program  was  held  March  21  to  24  in  Englewood,  N.  J. 
It  proved  an  unusually  interesting  meeting  and  was  attended  by 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  from  New  York  and  vicinity. 
The  Teachers  College  delegation  of  sixty  members  brought  back 
a  report  to  a  gathering  in  Milbank  Chapel.  A  survey  was  given 
of  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world  which  included  the  edu- 
cational, social,  and  religious  needs  and  opportunities  of  various 
countries. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  study  committee  is  offering  the  College  stu- 
dents opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the  centers  of  social  work  in 
New  York  that  are  so  well  worth  knowing,  such  as  Greenwich 
House,  Henry  Street  Settlement,  the  Night  Court,  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Hygiene,  the  International  Institute,  the  central 
branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  with  its  large  business  department 
and  employment  work,  and  the  famous  Jerry  McAuley  Mission. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  great  Northeastern  Field 
Student  Conference  held  at  Silver  Bay  in  June,  where  this  year 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  is  to  give  a  course  of  addresses  on 
the  Fundamentals  of  Religion.  Whittier  Hall  has  already  raised 
its  money  to  send  the  incoming  president,  and  the  several  classes 
SLie  electing  delegates.    The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  raising  money  in  a 
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dozen  different  ways  to  help  girls  to  go.  Teachers  College  is  al- 
lowed fifty  representatives,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  that 
number  may  be  able  to  attend  this  summer. 

The  annual  Hill  banquet,  held  for  several  years  under  the 
auspices  of  all  the  religious  organizations  of  the  University  and 
omitted  last  year  because  of  the  war,  will  be  held  this  spring  in 
the  new  Student  Hall. 


STUDENTS'  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

The  manager  of  the  Teachers  College  Festival  turned  over 
enough  money  to  the  Students*  Executive  Council  to  enable  the 
council  to  send  $800  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Canton  Christian 
College,  China,  to  be  used  to  provide  for  the  professorship  iii 
education  in  that  institution  which  the  students  of  Teachers 
College  have  undertaken  to  support. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  council  for  the  academic  year 
1919-1920  has  been  held.  Mr.  John  Talbot  was  elected  president ; 
Miss  Margaret  King,  vice-president;  Miss  Marion  Stone,  sec- 
retary-treasurer; and  Miss  M.  Evelyn  Carroll  and  Mr.  Pittman, 
members-at-large.  Mr.  Talbot,  Miss  Carroll,  and  Mr.  Pittman 
are  graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Education.  Miss  Stone  is 
a  senior  who  is  returning  next  year  for  graduate  work.  The  vice- 
presidency  is  always  held  by  an  undergraduate,  Miss  King  being 
a  senior  next  year. 


ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 


PROFESSOR  MADDOX  ACCEPTS  PRESIDENCY 

OF  ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 

Dr.  William  Arthur  Maddox,  assistant  professor  of  education 
and  chairman  of  the  appointment  committee  at  Teachers  College 
since  1916,  will  assume  the  presidency  of  Rockford  College,  111., 
in  June. 

Rockford  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  colleges  for 
women  in  the  West  and  has  long  maintained  high  standards  of 
scholarship.  It  is  a  member  of  the  North  Central  Association  and 
^of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  It  offers  curricula  in 
arts,  education,  home  economics,  and  music  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  It  has  a  teaching 
staff  of  35  and  a  student  enrollment  of  260.  Its  music  depart- 
ment is  particularly  well  known.  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House 
and  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  of  the  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington, 
are  among  the  most  distinguished  alumnae.  The  college  has  a 
notable  feature  in  its  $60,000  student  aid  fund.  A  campaign  for 
a  half  million  dollars  to  supplement  its  endowment  has  already 
been  inaugurated  by  its  new  president,  the  General  Education 
Board  having  offered  $75,000.  With  its  traditions,  its  well- 
organized  alumnae,  and  its  strategic  position  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  College  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  progressive  school 
administration. 

Dr.  Maddox  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1883,  but  spent 
his  boyhood  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1904  he  received  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  William  and  Mary  College  and 
was  subsequently  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  received  his 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  191 1  and  was  a  research  scholar  in  the 
history  of  education  at  Teachers  College  in  1912-1913,  receiving 
his  doctorate  four  years  later.  Dr.  Maddox  is  the  author  of  The 
Free  School  Idea  in  Virginia  before  the  Civil  War:  a  Phase  of  Social 
and  Political  Evolution  in  the  United  States.    Besides  his  special 
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studies  in  American  history  of  education,  he  is  a  specialist  in  the 
field  of  elementary  education. 

Dr.  Maddox  was  an  assistant  in  pedagogy  and  philosophy  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1902-1903,  and  was  a  granmiar 
school  and  high  school  principal  and  director  of  the  county 
training  class,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  1904-1908;  while  superinten- 
dent of  Henrico  County  schools  in  Virginia,  1908-1910,  he  did 
pioneer  work  in  developing  a  plan  for  negro  rural  school  super- 
vision now  extended  to  all  the  southern  states  by  the  General 
Education  Board.  In  1910-1913,  he  taught  education  and  was 
principal  of  the  training  school.  State  Normal  School,  Farmville, 
Va.;  in  1913-1916  he  was  director  of  teachers  training,  State 
Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Maadox  accepted  appoint- 
ment to  Teachers  College  in  1916.  In  addition  to  his  staff  duties 
Dr.  Maddox  has  been  treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Teachers  College  Alumni  Association. 
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On  the  evening  of  March  27,  forty  Teachers  College  alumni 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  vicinity  assembled  for  dinner  at  the 
Lincoln  Hotel  in  honor  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Briggs.  The  true  spirit  of 
Teachers  College  was  exhibited  in  songs,  cheers,  and  even  in  the 
various  courses  of  the  dinner,  which  were  designated  by  such 
titles  as  "Activities  Leading  to  Further  Activities"  and  "Original 
Satisfiers." 

Mr.  Frank  G.  Pickell,  principal  of  the  Lincoln  High  School, 
was  the  chairman.  Professor  W.  E.  Sealock  spoke  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  and  Superintendent  J.  H.  Newlon  for  the 
Lincoln  public  schools.  Dr.  Briggs  gave  the  address  of  the 
evening. 

At  the  dinner,  steps  were  taken  to  form  a  Teachers  College 
Club  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the 
alumni  association.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  F.  G.  Pickell;  Secretary,  Miss  Alice  M.  Cusack,  super- 
visor of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  department  of  the  Lincoln 
public  schools. 
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NEW  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB  AT  DAYTON 

On  Friday,  March  28,  the  Teachers  College  Alumni  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  vicinity  took  preliminary  steps  to  form  a  Teachers 
College  Club  at  a  dinner  held  in  honor  of  Professor  Kilpatrick. 
The  formal  organization  of  the  club  will  take  place  next  October, 
when  it  is  expected  that  some  twenty  charter  members  will  en- 
roll. The  club  is  being  promoted  by  Miss  Frances  M.  Gregory, 
of  the  department  of  home  economics  of  the  Dayton  public 
schools,  to  whom  all  interested  should  send  their  names. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  ALUMNI 
IN  NEW  POSITIONS 

The  alumni  of  Teachers  College  are  everywhere  in  demand. 
The  graduates  of  earlier  years  are  frequently  receiving  significant 
promotions  while  the  younger  alumni  are  accepting  positions  in 
every  state  of  the  Union.  The  following  is  a  list  of  new  positions 
in  which  our  alumni  began  work  last  fall. 

The  date  after  each  name  gives  the  year  of  graduation  with  the  degree  re- 
ceived;  if  no  degree  was  received  the  date  indicates  the  last  year  of  atten- 
dance at  Teachers  College.  A  date  followed  by  's'  refers  to  Summer  Session 
attendance. 

Aagesen,  Katherine,  19 1 5-16,  critic,  State  Normal  School,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.J. 

Alexander,  Virginia  M.,  1917-18,  director  of  fine  arts,  College  of  Industrial 
Arts,  Denton,  Tex. 

Arnold,  Mary,  1918s,    extension  worker,  home  economics,  State  College, 
Penn. 

Atchinson,  Grace,  B.S.,  1917;  A.M.,  1918,  grade  teacher.  Oak  Lane  Country 
Day  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baer,  Edith,  B.S.,  1913,  head  of  home  economics  department.  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Bagier,  Victoria  C,  1915-18,  instructor  in  romance  languages,  Northrup 
Collegiate  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bagley,  Ruth  G.,  1918-19,  instructor  in  English,  Placid-Florida  School,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

Bales,  Alba,  B.S.,  191 7,  director  of  women's  work.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

Barkhuff,  Laura,  1914-15,  kindergarten  assistant.  State  Normal  School, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
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Barkley,  Mrs.  Magdalbn  Hahn,  A.M.,  1914,  instructor,  home  economics, 
Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Barnes,  Percival  S.,  B.S.,  1918;  A.M.,  1918,  supervising  principal.  District 

High  School,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 
Barnett,  Mary  P.,  1918s,  instructor  in  Spanish,  Randolph  Macon  College, 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Barnum,  Edith  C,  1917-18,  principal.  Community  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Barts,  Adelaide,  B.S.,  191 8,  county  agent,  home  economics,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

Beck,  Minna  M.,  B.S.,  1914;  A.M.,  1918,  instructor  in  fine  arts.  University 
of  Kentucky. 

Bell,  Viola,  A.M.,  19 16,  instructor  in  home  economics,  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

BiGELOW,  Clara,  1916-18,  house  director.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

Blackman,  Edith,  B.S.,  191 1,  head  of  home  economics  department,  Skidmore 
School  of  Arts,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Blauvelt,  Anna  L.,  A.M.,  1917,  industrial  arts.  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York  City. 

Blossom,  Margaret,  1916s,  science,  Lenox  School,  New  York  City. 

Bogart,  Madge,  B.S.,  1918,  home  economics,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

BoNNELL,    Fay,    1917s,    kindergarten    director,    Nebraska   Wesleyan    Uni- 
versity, University  Place,  Neb. 

Booth,  Edna,  191 7-19,  instructor  in  household  arts,  Greenwich  Academy, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Booth,  Russell,  1915-16,  teacher  of  English,  Gilman  Country  Day  School, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BowDLE,  Blanche,  A.M.,  191 8,  rural  education,  Lincoln  County  High  School, 
Eureka,  Mont. 

Brent,  H.  Mason,  A.M.,  1913,  head  master,  King  School,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Bridge,  Sarah  H.,  B.S.,  191 8,  professor  of  home  economics,  Women's  College, 
Newark,  Del. 

Brown,  Allene,  191 7-18,  critic,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Brown,  Hazel,  A.M.,  1913,  instructor  in  French  and  history,  State  Normal 
School,  Athens,  W.  Va. 

Buckingham,  Burdette  B.,  Ph.D.,  1913,  professor  of  education,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Bull,  Lillian,  191  Ss,  instructor  in  physical  education,  State  Normal  School, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

BuLLis,  Jeanette,  1917-19,  director  of  department  of  surveys,  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Soldiers,  New  York  City. 
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BuNCE,  Edgar,  B.S.,  1916,  supervising  principal,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

BuRDETTE,  Mildred,  B.S.,  1916,  domestic  science,  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York  City. 

Buxton,  George  Frederick,  B.S.,  1908,  associate  professor  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation. University  of  Indiana. 

Campbell,  Blanche  £.,  B.S.,  191 7,  supervisor  of  elementary  grades,  Public 
Schools,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Carlson,  Gudrun  L,  B.S.,  1915,  professor  of  home  economics.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

Carrothers,  George  E.,  A.M.,  1915,  assistant  dean,  Cleveland  City  Normal 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Caryl,  Hazel,   191 7-1 8,  teacher  of  subnormal  children.   Public  Schools, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Caskey,  Effie  J.,  1917-18,  principal.  County  Normal  School,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Casseday,  Edith  E.,  1918s,  instructor  in  domestic  arts.  State  Normal  Manual 
Training  School,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Chace,  Edith  P.,  B.S.,  1915;  A.M.,  1918,  acting  director,  home  economics  de- 
partment, Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Chapman,  Louise  G.,  1917-18,  teacher  of  music,  public  schools,  Passaic,  N.J. 

Charlton,  Aruba  B.,  A.M.,  1918,  primary  supervisor.  State  Normal  School, 
Bellingham,  Wash. 

Clark,  Sarah  B.,  1916-18,  grade  teacher,  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cline,  Ethel,  1916s,  1918s,  instructor  in  home  economics.  South  Dakota 
State  College,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

Coffin,  Margaret,  1906-08,  assistant  professor  of  home  economics,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky. 

Cook,  John  H.,  A.M.,  1917,  head  of  department  of  education.  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Cooper,  Margaret,  A.M.,  191 7,  principal,  elementary  department,  Summit 
School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Crow,  Charles  S.,  191 7-18,  associate  professor  of  education,  Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cruise,  Winona,  A.M.,  1918,  instructor  in  home  economics,  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

CuRRAN,  Mrs.  Margaret,  B.S.,  191 8,  head  of  department  of  rural  education. 
State  Normal  School,  Monmouth,  Ore. 

CusHNER,  Bertha,  1918s,  grade  teacher,  public  schools,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Dahlberg,  Hattie  R.,  B.S.,  1916;  A.M.,  1918,  assistant  professor  of  home 
economics,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice,  1918s,  grade  teacher,  Harcum  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Davis,  Mary  D.,  19 17-19,  grade  teacher,  public  schools,  Leonia,  N.  J. 
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Day,  Abbib  L.,  B.S.,  1912,  supervisor  of  grades,  public  schools,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Dellicker,  Helen,  B.S.,  191 8,  supervisor  of  grammar  grades,  public  schools, 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Dodge,  Susan  M.,  1918-19,  grade  teacher,  public  schools,  Leonia,  N.  J. 

Douglass,  Carleton  E.,  A.M.,  1919,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 

Erie,  Pa. 
Drum,  Warren  N.,  B.S.,  1914,  A.M.,  1915,  supervising  principal,  Cliffside, 

N.J. 
Ebbrly,  Minerva,  AM.,  191 8,  English,  high  school,  Easton,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Alice,  B.S.,  1916;  A.M.,  191 7,  associate  in  household  arts,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Elliott,  Ruth  M.,  B.S.,  19 18,  instructor  in  fine  arts,  Ohio  University. 

Emery,  Dorothy,  B.S.,  191 8,  instructor  in  household  arts.  Shady  Hill  Coun- 

■ 

try  Day  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Evans,  Florence,  1916-19,  instructor  in  fine  arts,  high  school.  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

Everett,  Mrs.  Nelle  Batchellor,  B.S.,  1915,  instructor  in  domestic  art, 
Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

EwiNG,  Marjorie,  B.S.,  191 8,  mathematics,  high  school,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EwiNG,  Ruth,  B.S.,  1918,  critic.  State  Normal  School,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Field,  Helen  A.,  B.S.,  1913;  A.M.,  1918,  supervisor  of  kindergarten,  Oak 
Lane  Country  Day  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fisher,  Hope,  A.M.,  1912,  instructor  in  English,  the  Liggett  School,  Detroit, 

Mich. 
Fitzgerald,  Anna  M.,  1918s,  grade  teacher,  public  schools,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Flegal,  Mary  E.,  B.S.,  1914,  supervisor  of  art,  public  schools,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Fowler,  B.  B.,  1915s,  assistant  principal,  public  schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Fowler,  Marie  B.,  1917-18,  director  of  kindergarten.  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Garretson,  Anna  K.,  B.S.,  191 7,  supervisor  of  primary  grades,  public  schools, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Gherst,  Lillian,  B.S.,  191 8,  head  of  home  economics  department,  Woman's 
College,  Allen  town,  Pa. 

GiANELLi,  Amelia,  A.M.,  191 7,  romance  languages,  high  school,  Glen  Cove, 

N.  Y. 
GiLLiGAN,  Mary  A.,  1917-18,  critic.  State  Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Goldsmith,  Claire,  B.S.,  191 7,  kindergarten,  the  Children's  School,  New 
York  City. 

Goodspeed,  Helen,  B.S.,  1917,  state  supervisor  of  home  economics,  Wisconsin. 

Gordon,  Alice,  1918s,  critic.  State  Normal  School,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Gotshall,  Hulda,  B.S.,  191 7,  instructor  in  domestic  art,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Gray,  Annie  B.,  B.S.,  1917,  supervisor  of  industrial  arts,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Gray,  Greta,  A.M.,   1914,  instructor  in  home  economics.  University  of 
Wyoming. 

Griffin,  O.  B.,  1917-18,  instructor  in  English,  high  school,  Hartford,  Conn. 

GuiNEY,  John,  B.S.,  191 7,  principal,  elementary  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Haines,  S.  Deborah,  A.M.,  191 7,  head  of  home  economics  department,  Okla- 
homa College  for  Women,  Chickasha,  Okla. 

Hamilton,  Marian,  B.S.,  1917;  A.M.,  191 8,  instructor  in  home  economics, 
Northrup  Collegiate  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hanks,  Ruth  M.,  1916s,  critic.  State  Normal  School,  Johnson,  Vt. 

Harned,  Elizabeth,  A.M.,  191 8,  instructor  in  English,  high  school,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Harounian,  Gadarine,  A.m.,  19 14,  instructor  in  French,  high  school,  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 

Harper,  Manly  H.,  A.M.,  1916,  director  of  practice  school,  State  Normal 
School,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

Harris,  Jessie,  B.S.,  191 2,  assistant  professor  of  home  economics,  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Harris,  Maude  L.,  A.M.,  191 8,  instructor  in  English,  State  Normal  School, 
Kent,  Ohio. 

Hayes,  Kathleen,  A.M.,  1918,  instructor  in  Latin,  high  school,  Chanute, 
Kan. 

Herrick,  Zaida  E.,  B.S.,  191 5,  instructor  in  home  economics,  high  school, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Hewson,  Marie  A.,  B.S.,  1913,  assistant  in  foods.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Hill,  Hannah,  B.S.,  1918,  instructor  in  household  arts.  University  of  Toronto. 

HoLTON,  L.  M.,  A.M.,  1917,  principal,  high  school,  Balboa,  Canal  Zone. 

Hope,  Dorothy  M.,  B.S.,  191 5,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  Russell  Sage 
College,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

HoTZ,  Henry  G.,  Ph.D.,  1918,  acting  professor  of  education.  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary. 

Hubbard,  Florence,  1917-18,  instructor  in  fine  arts,  Women's  College  of 
Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 

Hume,  Helen  L,  B.S.,  1918,  critic.  State  Normal  School,  Johnson,  Vt. 

HuMFELD,  Fannie>  1917-18,  industrial  secretary.  War  Work  Council,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HuNGERFORD,  Ellen,  1917-18,  principal.  State  Graded  School,  Three  Lakes, 
Wis. 

Inge,  Mrs.  Jane,  1917-18,  industrial  arts,  Nassau  Industrial  School,  Law- 
rence, L.  I. 

Ingersoll,  Mary  G.,  1918s,  head  of  domestic  art  department.  Woman's 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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Irby,  Louise,  191 7-1 8,  instructor  in  history,  high  school,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Irwin,  Edith  C,  1917-18,  household  administration,  Bennett  School,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y. 

Jack,  Pearl,  1917-18,  critic,  State  Normal  School",  Winona,  Minn. 

Jacobi,  Carolyn,  1916-1917,  primary  supervisor.  State  Normal  School,  Osh- 
kosh.  Wis. 

Jensen,  Emma  B.,  B.S.,  1918,  head  of  home  economics  department,  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  111. 

Johnson,  Beulah,  1917-18,  occupational  therapy,  Philadelphia  General  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Elsa,  1917-18,  Spanish,  high  school,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Jones,  Elsie,  A.M.,  191 8,  head  of  home  economics  department,  Washburn 
College,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Kelley,  Richard,  A.M.,  1918,  special  agent  for  rehabilitation.  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kendall,  Ruth,  191 7-18,  grade  teacher,  Hope  Farm,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 

Kniffin,  Herbert  R.,  1908-9,  director  of  art,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New 
York  City. 

Knight,  Martha  G.,  A.M.,  191 8,  grade  teacher,  Leonia,  N.  J. 

K0L6HORN,  Agnes  M.,  B.S.,  191 8,  instructor  in  household  arts.  Industrial  In- 
stitute and  College,  Columbus,  Miss. 

KuMLER,  Katherine,  1917-18,  instructor  in  domestic  art,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Lally,  Eleanor,  A.M.,  1918,  instructor  in  methods  in  English,  Cleveland 
School  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lamson,  Edna,  B.S.,  191 8,  superintendent  of  education,  Hope  Farm,  Ver- 
bank, N.  Y. 

LaSalle,  Jessie,  B.S.,  1918,  director  of  kindergarten.  Normal  School,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Lawsing,  Margaret,  B.S.,  191 8,  instructor  in  fine  arts,  high  school.  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

Leftwich,  Bessie,  B.S.,  1914,  instructor  in  home  economics.  State  Normal 
School,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Leland,  Benjamin  T.,  A.M.,  191 8,  professor  of  vocational  education.  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia. 

Lemon,  Margaret  A.,  B.S.,  1916,  critic,  State  Normal  School,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio. 

Lewis,  Sara  S.,  1918s,  kindergarten,  public  schools,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Libert,  Madeline  L.,  B.S.,  1918,  head  of  home  economics  department,  State 
Normal  School,  EUensburg,  Wash. 

Light,  Ralph  H.,  19 18-19,  principal  of  elementary  school,  Westfield,  N.  J. 
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LiLLiE,  Dorothy,  A.M.,  1918,  instructor  in  domestic  art,  Temple  University, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
LiNKE,  Edith,  I9i8r-I9,  grade  teacher.  Miss  Chandor's  School,  New  York 

City. 

LiTTLB,  Eleanor  H.,  A.M.,  1915,  psychologist,  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany, New  Haven,  Conn. 

LoNGLEY,  Gertrude,  B.S.,  1917,  head  of  home  economics  department,  State 
Normal  School,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Lutz,  Mary,  B.S.,  19 18,  director  of  kindergarten.  State  Normal  School,  El- 
lensburg.  Wash. 

Lytton,  Mabel,  A.M.,  1918,  dean  of  women,  State  Normal  School,  Ellens- 
burg,  Wash. 

McAllister,  Bess,  B.S.,  191 8,  extension  worker,  home  economics.  State  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

McCaw,  Geneva,  1915-16,  instructor  in  English,  Washington  Seminary, 
Washington,  Pa. 

McKnight,  Mrs.  Lydia,  B.S.,  19 17,  grade  teacher,  Riverdale  Country  Day 
School,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

McLean,  Margaret,  B.S.,  1918,  helping  teacher,  public  schools,  Medford, 
N.J. 

McLester,  Amelia,  1915-16,  director  of  kindergarten.  State  Normal  School, 
Farmville,  Va. 

Marshall,  Thomas  F.,  191 7-1 8,  head  of  department  of  education.  Hood 
College,  Frederick,  Md. 

Matteson,  Dorothea,  B.S.,  191 8,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  high  school, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mead,  Cyrus  D.,  A.M.,  1912,  associate  professor  of  education.  University  of 
California. 

Mbtcalf,  Martha,  B.S.,  1914,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  high  school, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

MiLHEis,  Alice,  19 17-18,  supervisor  of  primary  grades,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Mary  M.,  B.S.,  1918,  head  of  domestic  science  practice  house,  State 
College  for  Women,  Denton,  Tex. 

Miner,  Gladys  L,  A.M.,  1918,  assistant  professor  of  household  arts.  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Minor,  Ruby,  1917-18,  critic.  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Morris,  Mylitta,  1918s,  critic.  State  Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Moss,  Elizabeth,  1913-14,  director  of  kindergarten,  State  Normal  School, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Moss,  Louise  B.,  B.S.,  1914,  instructor  in  home  economics,  State  College,  Pa. 

Motley,  L.  Tod,  A.M.,  191 7,  instructor  in  mathematics,  State  Normal  School, 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 
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Nenno,  Katherine  E.,  19 17- 18,  supervisor  of  science,  Iowa  State  Teachers 

College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
NiLES,  Harriet  E.,  B.S.,  1918,  instructor  in  fine  arts,  high  school,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
NiMS,  Fred  A.,  A.M.,  1915,  superintendent  of  schools,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Owen,  Margaret  K.,  B.S.,  1918,  extension  worker  in  home  economics,  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Palmer,  Rilla  W.,  191 7-1 8,  instructor  in  history,  high  school,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Patterson,  Lena  E.,  A.M.,  1918,  instructor  in  industrial  arts.  State  Normal 
School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Patton,  Julia,  Ph.D.,  1918,  assistant  professor  of  English,  Russell  Sage  Col- 
lege, Troy,  N.  Y. 

Peene,  Gertrude,  B.S.,  191 7,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  high  school, 
Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Pettigrew,  Bessie,  1917-18,  instructor  in  English,  Georgia  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Phillips,  Martha,  B.S.,  191 7,  instructor  in  domestic  arts,  Skidmore  School 
of  Art,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Phillips,  Velma,  A.M.,  191 8,  instructor  in  domestic  science.  State  Normal 
School,  Dillon,  Mont. 

PiCKERL,  Dorothea  M.,  191 7-1 8,  instructor  in  English,  high  school,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

Pickett,  Lulu,  1917s,  primary  supervisor,  public  schools,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Porter,  Caroline  J.,  1918s,  instructor  in  English,  St.  Timothy's  School, 
Catonsville,  Md. 

Proctor,  Erna,  191 7-1 8,  instructor  in  foods  and  cookery,  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Athens,  Ga. 

Raby,  Margaret,  B.S.,  19 15,  grade  teacher.  State  Normal  School,  Potsdam, 

N.  Y. 

Rathbone,  Rosalie,  B.S.,  191 8,  instructor  in  domestic  arts.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Athens,  Ga. 

Rauscher,  Anna  M.,  B.S.,  1913,  instructor  in  mathematics,  high  school, 
Grantwood,  N.  J. 

Reinhold,  Robert  M.,  1918-19,  research  and  test  production,  Division  of 
Trade  Tests,  War  Department,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Reynolds,  Mary  E.,  B.S.,  1918,  grade  teacher,  ^ak  Lane  Country  Day 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rhodes,  Ella,  B.S.,  191 8,  instructor  in  home  economics.  Chevy  Chase  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Rice,  Mrs.  Marguerite,  191 7-1 8,  instructor  in  domestic  art,  University  of 

Nebraska. 

RiCKER,  Marion  C,  191 88,  extension  worker.  State  College,  Pa. 
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RoBLE,  Dora,  B.S.,  1918,  supervisor  of  history  and  geography,  State  Normal 
School,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Rogers,  E.  Gertrude,  A.M.,  191 7,  instructor  in  science  and  mathematics, 
Lincoln  School,  Providence,  R.  L 

Rogers,  Elizabeth,  A.M.,  1918,  instructor  in  Latin,  high  school,  Columbus, 
Ga. 

Rogers,  Wentworth  W.,  A.M.,  1918,  principal,  high  school,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Rohr,  Mamie  E.,  B.S.,  191 7;  A.M.,  1918,  critic.  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Ross,  Marion  A.,  B.S.,  1918,  instructor  in  domestic  art,  high  school,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Rouse,  Edwin  L.,  1915s,  president.  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Neb. 

Rucker,  Elizabeth,  1918s,  critic.  State  Normal  School,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  191 7-18,  professor  of  romance  languages.  State  Normal 
School,  Cheney,  Wash. 

Saunders,  Agnes,  A.M.,  19 18,  assistant  professor  of  home  economics,  Mary- 
land State  College,  College  Park,  Md. 

Sawyer,  Harriet,  A.M.,  191 8,  alumn<e  executive  secretary,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder,  Ruth  L.,  A.M.,  191 8,  instructor  in  English,  high  school,  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Shaffer,  Blanche  E.,  B.S.,  1912;  A.M.,  1918,  head  of  home  economics  de- 
partment. State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Shank,  Dorothy,  B.S.,  191 8,  extension  worker  in  home  economics.  Univer- 
sity of  Washington. 

Showalter,  Benjamin  Roscoe,  1918s,  superintendent  of  schools,  Berlin, 
Conn. 

Sime,  Marjorie,  B.S.,  1918,  instructor  in  domestic  science.  State  College,  Pa. 

Sing,  Bertha  A.,  B.S.,  191 8,  extension  worker  in  home  economics.  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. 

SiNNAMON,  Carrie,  19158,  head  of  training  school.  Normal  School,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

SiFP,  Mildred,  B.S.,  1918,  instructor  in  nutrition.  State  Normal  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Slaght,  Maude,  1918s,  critic.  State  Normal  School,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Smith,  Clarence  N.,  A.M.,  1918,  principal,  high  school.  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Constance,   191 7-19,  grade  teacher.  Children's  School,  New  York 
City. 

Stapler,  Anna  P.  K.,  B.S.,  191 8,  extension  worker  in  home  economics.  State 
College,  Pa. 

States,  Dora  A.,  A.M.,  1918,  rural  education,  high  school.  Belt,  Mont. 
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Stewart,  Florence,  B.S.,  191 8,  instructor  in  science,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Stewart,  Margery,  A.M.,  191 8,  instructor  in  chemistry,  township  high 
school,  Kenilworth,  111. 

Stout,  A.  J.,  1918a,  superintendent  of  schools,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Struck,  F.  Theodore,  A.M.,  1914,  associate  professor  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, State  College,  Pa. 

Sturdevant,  Bertha,  19 17-18,  instructor  in  Latin,  high  school,  Beaver,  Pa. 

SvENDDAL,  Dagny,  1917-18,  director  of  physical  education.  Laurel  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Thomas,  Alice  L.,  B.S.,  191 1;  A.M.,  1914,  instructor  in  home  economics. 
State  Normal  Manual  Training  School,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

TiDYMAN,  WiLLARD  F.,  A.M.,  1914,  head  of  department  of  education.  State 
Normal  School,  Farmville,  Va. 

Trace,  Margaret  A.,   19179,  supervisor  of  kindergarten,  public  schools, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vance,  Marjorie  H.,  1917-18,  instructor  in  cookery,  State  Normal  School, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Van  Sickle,  Frieda,  B.S.,  191 7,  instructor  in  household  arts.  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vanuxem,  Mary,  B.S.,  1916;  A.M.,  1918,  instructor  in  psychology,  Phila- 
delphia Normal  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Waite,  Mary  G.,  B.S.,  1909;  A.M.,  1917,  principal  of  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Walker,  Alice  M.,  191 7-1 8,  instructor  in  English,  high  school,  Kenilworth, 
111. 

Walls,  Edna  E.,  B.S.,  1914,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Warburton,  Lucy,  B.S.,  191 5;  A.M.,  1916,  instructor  in  education,  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas. 

Ware,  Amy  E.,  191 7-18,  instructor  in  science.  State  Normal  School,  Warrens- 
burg,  Mo. 

Warner,  Grace  B.,  A.M.,  191 8,  instructor  in  English,  high  school,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Watson,  Marion,  B.S.,  191 8,  director  of  kindergarten,  State  Normal  School, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Weldin,  Winifred,  1908-9,  director  of  kindergarten,  Sam  Houston  Normal 
School,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

Wells,  Mae  L.,  B.S.,  1914;  A.M.,  1918,  professor  of  household  science.  Col- 
lege of  Hawaii. 

Welsh,  Lila  M.,  instructor  in  domestic  art,  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
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Wemyss,  Harriet,  1916-18,  critic,  Slate  Normal  School,  Dillon,  Mont. 

Whale Y,  Lillian  J^  B.S.,  191 6,  instructor  in  home  economics.  University  of 
Missouri. 

Wheeler,  Clara,   B.S.,   1914,  training  teacher.  State  Teachers  College, 
Greeley,  Colo. 

Whitaker,  Luella,  B.S.,  1917;  A.M.,  1918,  grade  teacher.  Ethical  Culture 
School,  New  York  City. 

White,  Sarah  P.,  191 7-1 8,  professor  of  philosophy  and  education,  Agnes 
Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Whittemore,  Margaret,  1905-7,  teacher  training  in  home  economics.  State 
Normal  School,  Denton,  Tex. 

Wilkinson,  W.  A.,  A.M.,  1918,  professor  of  education,  Delaware  College, 
Newark.,  Del. 

Williams,  Mary  N.,  B.S.,  1918,  critic.  State  Normal  School,  Monmouth, 
Ore. 

Williamson,  Pauline  B.,  B.S.,  19 18,  supervisor  of  grades.  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  Florence  A.,  B.S.,  1918,  instructor  in  home  economics.  Industrial 
Institute  and  College,  Columbus,  Mich. 

Wilson,  H.  B.,  A.M.,  1910,  superintendent  of  schools,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Winters,  Jet  C,  B.S.,  1915;  A.M.,  1918,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Mabel  V.,  1918s,  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Wrigley,  Mary,  1918s,  instructor  in  fine  arts,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego, 

N.  Y. 

Wyman,  Mary  A.,  1917-18,  instructor  in  English,  University  of  Maine. 
Young,  Granville  A.,  A.M.,  1914,  superintendent  of  schools,  Mayfield,  Ky. 
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THE  ADVISER  OF  GIRLS   IN   HIGH   SCHOOL 

By  ROMIETT  STEVENS 

Assifltant  Prctfessor  of  Secondary  Education,  Teachers  College 

The  social  aims  of  education,  in  the  process  of  their  infiltration 
through  secondary  schools,  touch  now  one  activity  now  another, 
subjecting  them  all  to  rigid  analysis  to  determine  their  values 
and  their  possibilities  for  the  better  education  of  youth.  The 
social  aims  have  brought  out  for  analysis  and  criticism  methods 
of  instruction,  both  specific  and  general,  government  of  student 
activities,  control  of  athletics,  school  finances,  and  other  activities 
of  the  school.  Wherever  the  social  aim  has  been  at  work  it  has 
brought  changes,  and  the  changes  have  been,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  in  favor  of  the  particular  needs  of  particular  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals  in  the  student  personnel  of  the  school. 
This  social  leaven  has  wrought  appreciable  results  already  in 
democratizing  the  organization  of  the  school,  in  adapting 
curricula  somewhat  to  social  conditions,  in  eliminating  from 
courses  of  study  some  of  the  dead  wood  collected  through  the 
ages,  and  in  regarding  the  pupil  as  a  potential  citizen  of  a  democ- 
racy. These  beginnings  are  encouraging  and  they  point  the  way 
to  further  changes  along  the  same  lines. 

While  socializing  processes  are  slowly  remodeling  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school,  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  needs  of 
girls  in  ways  that  have  not  before  been  considered.  Many 
schools,  already  recognizing  this  need  for  strengthening  and 
refining  the  social  manifestations  of  the  adolescent  girl,  have 
introduced  into  their  ranks  a  teacher  whose  specific  duty  is  to  act 
as  adviser  of  the  girls  of  the  school  in  every  way  in  which  a  girl 
needs  advice  and  guidance.    Other  schools,  recognizing  the  need, 

but  not  yet  able  to  convince  their  boards  of  education  of  its 
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importance,  have  detailed  one  or  more  of  the  regular  teachers  to 
render  such  service  in  addition  to  their  work  as  teachers. 

The  adviser  of  girls  in  high  school  has  a  stupendous  educational 
problem  on  her  hands.  We  have  only  to  study  for  a  while  the 
health  habits  of  individual  girls  and  their  methods  of  social 
expression  to  see  that  they  are  in  great  need  of  a  particular  type 
of  guidance  not  definitely  provided  for  in  the  curriculum  or  in 
any  other  school  activity.  When  we  see  girls  about  to  be  grad- 
uated from  school  into  society  or  industry  where  they  are  called 
upon  to  assume  full  control  of  their  behavior,  we  frequently  ask 
ourselves  such  questions  as  the  following:  Has  the  school 
taught  them  fundamental  laws  for  the  conservation  of  health? 
Has  the  school  helped  them  to  translate  this  knowledge  into 
conduct?  Dothey  know  what  personal  hygiene  is?  Do  they  know 
the  value  of  physical  exercise  in  combating  emotional  and  nervous 
strain?  Are  they  familiar  with  the  "rules  of  the  game**  in  some 
form  of  physical  exercise  that  may  be  carried  on  when  they  get 
away  from  the  well-equipped  gymnasium  and  the  school  field? 
Has  the  school  taught  them  to  cooperate  with  their  mates,  fully 
and  cheerfully,  in  work  and  in  play?  Can  they  say  what  they 
have  to  say  clearly  and  concisely?  Can  they  do  what  they  have 
to  do  accurately  and  purposefully?  Are  they  trained  in  the 
elements  of  hospitality  toward  the  stranger  who  comes  to  their 
doors?  Are  they  given  opportunities  for  social  initiative? 
Are  they  taught  to  respect  the  religious  convictions  of  those  who 
differ  radically  from  themselves?  Has  any  one  ever  talked  with 
them  about  sex  morality?  Has  the  school  given  them  an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  motherhood?  Do  they  know  all  the  fields 
of  industry  open  to  girls  of  their  age  and  the  earning  capacity  of 
each?  Do  they  know  how  to  choose  a  vocation?  What  elements 
of  thrift  in  the  handling  of  money  (if  it  be  only  twenty-five  cents 
per  week)  have  been  taught  by  the  school? 

It  is  with  these  problems  and  scores  of  others  that  the  adviser 
of  girls  is  concerned.  She  stands  close  to  the  ^individual  girl, 
correcting,  directing  and  stimulating  wheifever  necessary. 
She  also  stands  close  to  the  girls  in  their  group  relations  and  in 
their  relations  with  boys.  Every  adviser  of  girls  ought  in  reality 
to  be  a  super- woman  with  knowledge  and  judgments  and  tact 
equal  to  every  emergency.    Since  superwomen  do  not  abound. 
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at  least  in  numbers  sufficient  to  provide  one  for  every  high  school, 
the  smallest  attributes  that  should  be  accepted  for  this  phase  of 
educational  work  are  qualifications  for  leadership  of  girls,  and 
specific  training  for  the  work. 

Knowing  that  a  considerable  number  of  high  school  principals, 
recognizing  the  needs  of  this  particular  phase  of  high  school 
education,  had  created  the  office  of  Dean  of  Girls,  it  seemed 
advisable  to  learn  from  those  who  had  experience  to  offer, 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  position  and  the  phases  of  work 
undertaken.  Therefore,  in  October,  1917,  I  sent  out  the  follow- 
ing questionnaires,  the  first  addressed  to  the  principal  of  the 
school,  the  second  to  the  person  most  directly  concerned. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HIGH   SCHOOL 

Date 


Name  of  School 

City State 

Principal 

I.   Is  your  school  a  six-year  high  school? Four-year? 

Total  number  of  pupils? Number  of  girls? 

Number  of  teachers? 

II.  Have  you  an  assistant  in  an  executive  capacity  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as 
adviser  of  the  girls  in  your  school? 

(a)  What  is  her  official  title? 

(b)  What   academic  training  has  she  had?     (e,  g.,  Wellesley,   B.A., 

1917) 

(c)  What  professional  training? (name  the  school) 

(d)  Her  age (approximately) 

(e)  Her  salary 

(/)   Maximum  salary  paid  to  teachers:  men women 

(g)  What  qualifications  determined  her  selection  as  adviser  of  girls? 

;♦ 

III.  If  you  have  no  such  assistant  with  an  official  title,  is  the  work  of  advising 
girls  provided  for: 

(a)  by  distribution  amongst  teachers? 

(b)  by   several    selected    teachers? How    many? 

(c)  by  one  chosen  teacher? Teacher  of  what  subject? 

IV.  If  you  are  willing  that  I  should  address  a  few  questions  to  your  adviser 
of  women,  or  to  some  teacher  in  your  school  who  is  in  a  position  to 
answer  them,  will  you  kindly  give  me  her  name  (or  pass  to  her  the  en- 
closed sheet). 
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ADDRESSED  TO  THE   ADVISER  OF   GIRLS 

Date 

Name  of  School 

City State 

Name  of  adviser  (or  teacher)  giving  this  information 

L  Is  your  rank  in  the  school  equivalent  to  that  of  the  principal? 

an  assistant  principal? a  teacher? 

IL   Do  you  teach? What  subject? 

How  many  hours  per  week? What  classes  (or  grades)?   

How  many  hours  per  week  do  other  teachers 

of  your  subject  spend  in  teaching? 

HI.   Do  you  have  a  private  office? If  not,  where  do  you  meet 

pupils? When  are  you  accessible 

to  pupils  for  private  conferences? 

Do  you  advise  the  boys? 

IV.   Do  you  perform  any  of  the  administrative  duties  of  the  principal's 
office? What   duties   in   particular? 

V.  Are  girls  sent  to  you  for  correction  or  discipline? 

Do  you  have  final  authority  in  discipline? 

Does  your  school  have  a  self-government  association? 

Do  you  share  in  its  deliberations? 

VI.   Are  there  sororities  in  your  school? How  many? 

Are  they  subject  to  your  control  in  any  way? 

VII.  Do  you  chaperone  parties? Do  you  have  assistants  in  this 

work? How  are  they  secured? 

VIII.  Is  vocational  guidance  systematically  provided  for  in  your  school? 

Is  the  work  in  the  hands  of  one 

person  ? What  is  your  relation  to  the 

vocational  guidance  of  girls? '. 

Of  boys? 

IX.  Are  you  ever  called  upon  to  give  advice  on  religious  matters? 

In  general,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  advice  sought? 

X.   Will  you  state  the  nature  of  the  most  important  problems  brought  to  you 
by  girls? 

The  first  set  of  questionnaires  was  sent  to  92  schools  and  re- 
plies were  received  from  89.  These  replies  form  the  basis  of  this 
report.  Fifty-four  reported  having  an  assistant  to  the  principal  in 
an  executive  capacity  as  adviser  of  girls;  35  reported  that  whereas 
they  did  not  have  an  ofHcial  adviser  of  girls,  much  of  the  work 
of  advising  girls  was  done  by  distribution  among  the  teachers. 
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I  have  grouped  the  returns  under  these  two  headings  and  will 
take  up  first  the  reports  of  the  54  schools  with  regularly  ap- 
pointed advisers  of  girls. 

SCHOOLS  HAVING  AN  ADVISER  OF  GIRLS 

For  purposes  of  tabulation  the  schools  are  numbered  i  to  54, 
the  same  number  designation  being  used  wherever  the  school  is 
quoted,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  read  the  facts  regarding  any  one 
school  by  following  a  number  through  Tables  I  and  II.  Schools 
49-53,  inclusive,  furnished  incomplete  data,  so  that  they  do  not 
appear  in  Table  I  but  are  reported  in  Table  II. 

Table  I  is  a  grouping  of  answers  to  show  the  status  of  the 
adviser  with  respect  to  salary,  age,  title,  academic  degree,  and 
teaching  duties. 

Salaries 

From  the  first  two  columns  of  Table  I,  we  find  that  salaries  of 
advisers  of  girls  range  from  $720  to  $3160,  and  that  they  are 
equal  to  the  maximum  salaries  paid  to  women  teachers  in  12 
schools,  counting  Schools  30  and  31  twice,  smaller  in  23  schools, 
and  larger  in  14  schools.  The  greatest  increase  in  payment  for 
this  work  is  found  in  Schools  22,  23,  24,  where  the  increase  over 
the  maximum  salaries  paid  to  teachers  is  $720.  One  city  pays 
uniformly  $300  additional  salary  to  the  adviser  of  girls. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  salary^  the  number 
of  girls  to  be  supervised,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  boys  in 
the  school  (for  unquestionably  the  adviser's  problems  are 
increased  in  number  if  boys  attend  the  school),  and  the  number 
of  hours  of  teaching  required  of  the  adviser.  For  example, 
in  Schools  22,  23,  24  (where  the  adviser's  work  is  recognized  by 
the  greatest  increase  in  salary  over  the  maximum  paid  to  women 
teachers  in  that  school),  there  are  both  girls  and  boys,  and 
curiously  enough  the  adviser  with  the  largest  number  of  girls  to 
supervise  does  the  most  teaching.  In  School  32  the  dean  of 
girls  has  a  salary  smaller  than  that  of  the  best  paid  teacher, 
while  she  supervises  11 50  girls  in  a  coeducational  school,  teaching 
also  sixteen  hours  a  week.  I  presume  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  a  rigid  salary  schedule  that  permits  of  no  adjustments 
for  inequalities  of  work. 
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Tide  of  the  adviser 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  creation  of  so  new  an  of  ce  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  considerable 
diversit>'  in  the  titles  gi\'en  to  these  assistants  to  the  principal. 
There  are  17  deans  of  giris,  3  matrons,  4  assistant  principals. 
5  vice-principals,  6  advisers,  2  class  supervisors,  i  each,  dean  of 
women,  student  counselor,  vocational  counselor,  assistant  lady 
principal,  director  of  physical  training,  associate  to  the  principal. 
preceptress,  and  3  without  a  title. 

Academic  aUainmenl 

Wliether  or  not  an  academic  degree  is  a  measure  of  intellectual 
or  professional  ability,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  14  ad\~isers 
are  without  a  degree,  26  have  the  B.A.  or  its  equivalent,  and 
10  the  M.A.  or  its  equi\'alent.  There  seems  to  be  no  relationship 
between  graduate  degree  and  increase  of  salar>'  since  the  first 
M.A.  in  Table  i  (No.  2)  teaches  13  hours  per  week,  and  super- 
vises 1670  girls  for  a  salary  of  $1300,  while  the  first  person  with 
no  degree  (Xo.  5)  teaches  the  same  number  of  hours  and  super- 
vises fewer  girk  for  a  salary  of  $3160. 

Amount  and  nature  of  (he  teaching  duties  of  the  adviser  of  girls 

Great  variability  exists  in  the  amount  of  teaching  required  of 
the  adviser  of  girls.  It  ranges  from  o  hours  to  30  hours  per  week. 
In  the  48  schools  reported  in  Table  I,  14  advisers  have  no  teach- 
ing duties  while  20  have  twenty  hours  of  teaching  and  upward. 
Six  fail  to  answer. 

There  is  a  similar  degree  of  variability  in  the  subjects  taught: 
9  advisers  teach  Latin,  i  Greek,  10  English,  4  mathematics, 
8  history,  i  physical  training,  2  French,  i  hygiene,  2  ph\-5iogra- 
phy.  One  adviser  manages  the  cafeteria,  4  teach  two  subjects, 
12  failed  to  answer. 

I  assume  that  in  most  cases  the  choice  of  subject  taught  is 
largely  a  matter  of  chance,  the  adviser  having  been  chosen  for 
desired  qualities  of  leadership,  teaches  the  subject  for  which 
she  is  trained.  One  might  expect  some  relationship  between  the 
work  of  the  adviser  and  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  since 
these  classes  have  presumably  smaller  enrollment  than  others; 
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but  we  see  that  there  are  just  as  many  teaching  English  classes, 
in  which  larger  enrollment  is  expected. 

The  advisers  teach  all  grades  from  seventh  to  twelfth,  some 
reporting  that  the  grade  taught  varies  each  year.  It  is  a  bit 
disappointing  to  find  that  there  is  no  fixed  principle  of  giving  the 
adviser  the  opportunity  to  teach  the  entering  classes,  thereby 
enabling  her  to  become  acquainted  with  the  girls  through  the 
intimate  relationship  of  teacher  and  pupils.  The  definite  hold 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  girls  secured  thus  early  often  endures 
throughout  school  life. 

Qualifications  determining  the  selection  of  the  adviser 

A  few  excerpts,  such  as  the  following,  serve  to  show  the  basis 
for  the  selection  of  the  adviser: 

Personality  and  sympathetic  dealing  with  girls'  problems  before  her  appoint- 
ment. 
Good  judgment,  dignity,  experience. 
Experience,  character,  tact,  broad  education. 
Selected  from  faculty  by  principal. 
Her  dbposition  to  codperate. 
Elected  by  vote  of  the  teachers  of  the  school. 
Sympathy  with  young  people. 
Motherliness — practical  nurse. 
Her  experience  as  head  of  one  of  the  local  hospitals. 
Her  experience  in  vocational  guidance. 
Fine  womanhood. 

Religious  enthusiasm  and  strong  character. 
Previous  business  experience — personal  aptitude. 
Wisdom  of  years  without  growing  old. 
Personality — popularity — from  cultured  family. 

The  answers  to  this  question  point  very  definitely  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  office  of  adviser  of  girls  is  an  honorary  one 
in  the  school,  and  that  a  woman  is  appointed  to  it  because  of 
certain  qualities  of  leadership  which  appear  to  be  of  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  the  person  making  the  appointment.  Some- 
times breadth  of  education  is  the  deciding  quality,  sometimes 
it  is  popularity;  occasionally  experience  in  vocational  guidance 
determines  the  choice;  in  one  case  religious  enthusiasm;  one 
adviser  was  selected  for  her  culture,  and  another  because  of  her 
experience  as  a  practical  nurse;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  successful 
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previous  experience  in  dealing  with  girls  and  girl  problems  was 
taken  into  consideration. 

Table  II  is  arranged  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  adviser  to 
some  of  the  extra-classroom  activities  of  the  school,  including  the 
administrative  duties  of  the  principal's  office,  disciplinary  work 
in  general,  and  in  connection  with  student  government  asso- 
ciation, sororities,  vocational  guidance  and  religious  guidance. 

Administrative  duties  in  the  principal's  office 

Of  the  54  schools  in  the  list,  i  neglected  to  answer,  24  report 
no  relationship  to  any  administrative  duties  connected  with  the 
principal's  office  (including  Schools  12  and  20  reporting  only 
the  duty  of  conferring  with  parents),  29  report  having  such  duties, 
the  general  nature  of  their  work  including  the  making  of  pro- 
grams for  the  girls,  keeping  records,  visaing  dismissals  and 
excuses,  and  the  making  of  reports.  The  advisers  of  Schools 
I3»  50  and  51  report  having  complete  administrative  control  of 
freshman  classes  (50  and  51  reporting  one  dean  for  each  of  the 
four  classes  in  the  school).  School  28  places  with  the  adviser  of 
girls  the  responsibility  for  the  annual  report  and  the  monthly 
statistical  reports. 

Student  government  and  the  adviser's  relations  to  the  discipline  of  the 
girls 

There  are  15  schools  with  organized  self-government  associa- 
tions, 27  with  no  such  organization,  9  reporting  student  co- 
operation in  the  government  of  the  school,  3  not  answering. 

In  the  15  schools  with  organized  associations  and  the  9  with 
some  student  cooperation,  advisers  report  having  some  share 
in  the  deliberations  of  these  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
the  adviser  of  School  37,  who  reports,  "No;  the  faculty  adviser  is 
appointed  by  the  principal."  This  school.  No.  37,  is  one  of  the 
9  schools  having  self-government  associations  in  which  the 
adviser  has  final  authority  in  matters  of  discipline  and  yet  has 
no  part  in  the  deliberation  of  the  student  association. 

Regarding  final  authority  in  matters  of  discipline,  only  13 
give  an  unequivocal  yes.  Of  the  schools  in  which  no  form  of 
student  control  exists,  4  only  seem  to  give  to  the  adviser  of  girls 
final  authority  in  cases  of  discipline  of  the  girls.     These  are 
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No  II,  coeducational,  with  2400  girls;  No.  28,  coeducational, 
with  3400  girls;  No.  41,  with  700  girls;  and  No.  46,  with  210  girls. 

■ 

Sororities 

As  the  sorority  problem  is  so  definitely  related  to  that  of 
student  control,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  4  schools  report  the 
recognized  existence  of  sororities;  41,  no  sororities;  7,  "sub  rosa," 
"not  certain,"  "not  recognized,"  etc.;  2  do  not  answer. 

Relationship  to  vocational  direction 

Eight  advisers  report  no  relationship  to  any  problems  of 
vocational  guidance,  of  which  number  4  schools  have  special 
provision  for  the  work  and  4  report  no  special  provision.  Of  the 
latter,  one  is  a  private  school,  one  a  small  city  school,  and  two  are 
large  city  high  schools.  The  remaining  advisers  report  serving 
in  an  advisory  capacity  or  having  full  charge  of  the  work.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  also  to  note  the  number  of  girls 
advised. 

Relations  to  social  functions 

Forty-one  advisers  report  that  they  have  some  share  in 
supervising  the  social  functions  of  the  pupils  even  though  they 
may  not  be  present  at  every  party,  11  report  no  responsibility 
for  chaperoning,  and  2  fail  to  answer.  The  assistants  in  the 
control  of  this  phase  of  the  social  life  of  the  school  are  of  great 
importance.  It  is  interesting  to  determine  who  they  are  and  how 
they  are  chosen.  Twelve  schools  make  no  report,  the  inference 
being  that  there  is  no  social  life  or  that  there  is  no  established 
policy  in  these  schools  for  the  control  of  the  social  life.  The 
people  chosen  to  chaperone  are  uniformly  teachers,  members 
of  parent- teachers'  associations  (3  schools),  or  parents  of  pupils 
(i  school).  The  way  in  which  chaperones  are  chosen  is  also 
indicative  of  the  way  in  which  the  socializing  leaven  is  working 
through  the  school.  Only  14  of  the  54  schools  report  that 
pupils  have  the  privilege  of  inviting  their  own  chaperones  from 
the  teaching  staff.  In  some  schools  chaperoning  is  a  fixed 
responsibility  of  the  "social  committee,"  home  room  teachers, 
Parents'   Association,    "honorary   class   president — o.   teacher," 
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"Faculty  members  of  Girls'  Guild,"  class  and  club  "sponsors." 
In  a  few  schools  it  is  still  the  custom  for  the  principal  or  dean 
to  appoint  an  official  chaperone,  a  custom  reported  by  6  schools. 

The  adviser's  relations  to  the  religious  needs  of  adolescent  girls 

Only  a  negligible  number  of  the  advisers  report  that  girls 
voluntarily  seek  advice  on  purely  religious  matters.  In  the  few 
instances  where  there  is  a  high  school  branch  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  queries  such  as  these  are  report- 
ed: What  is  it  to  be  a  Christian?  How  can  I  believe  both  science 
and  religion? 

While  it  is  conceded  that  at  this  particular  period  of  adoles- 
cence many  girls  pass  through  a  more  or  less  acute  period  of 
self-analysis  on  religious  matters  and  become  most  susceptible 
to  varieties  of  religious  experiences,  it  appears  from  the  testimony 
of  fifty-four  high  school  advisers  that  girls  do  not  often  seek 
guidance  in  religious  matters  from  their  academic  advisers. 
The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  some  cities  all  dis- 
cussion of  religious  matters  in  school  is  forbidden  by  law,  while 
in  other  places,  by  some  unwritten  law,  there  is  a  more  or  less 
tentative  separation  of  the  life  of  the  church  and  the  school,  so 
that  children  learn  early  to  keep  them  apart.  Another  explana- 
tion, a  very  natural  one,  is  that  advisers  do  not  encourage  the 
confidences  of  girls  on  matters  of  religion  because  they  feel  their 
own  limitations  in  answering  the  questions  that  are  apt  to  be 
presented. 

General  nature  of  the  problems  brought  to  the  adviser  of  girls 

These  problems  are  difficult  to  classify.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  are  of  every  known  variety,  and  that  they  fall  under  the 
general  classification  of  health  and  hygiene,  vocational,  social, 
ethical,  financial,  and  academic  problems.  Very  real  to  young 
people  are  such  problems  as  the  following:  How  to  prepare  for 
college  in  the  shortest  time;  what  vocation  to  prepare  for  while 
in  high  school;  how  to  adjust  differences  with  teachers;  the 
''right  and  wrong"  in  conduct;  fairness  in  relations  of  teachers  and 
pupils;  loyalty  and  its  implications;  how  to  continue  at  school 
when  the  home  is  broken  up;  boy  and  girl  problems;  difficulty 
in   maintaining   standards   of  conduct;   and   home   problems. 
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One  dean  of  girls  writes:  "I  help  to  bring  a  better  understand- 
ing in  regard  to  home  duties  and  home  obligations.  I  teach 
obedience  when  parents  disagree.  I  bring  the  child  home  to  his 
parents  where  there  is  a  disagreement  and  trouble.  There  are 
many  physical  inquiries  where  parents  are  not  frank  with  their 
children.  There  are  boys,  too,  who  come  for  advice.  They 
shrink  from  talking  to  mother  and  father — I  give  them  advice  as 
to  what  line  of  work  to  follow,  advice  regarding  certain  kinds  of 
amusement,  and  advice  in  answering  letters.  Quite  often  girls 
hardly  know  what  to  do,  how  they  should  act,  and  are  glad  to 
tell  me  their  troubles  and  to  be  guided  by  my  advice."  Another 
writes:  'With  the  older  girls — their  plans — their  club  work — 
college  work — chess — friends — ^amusements,  even  their  likes  and 
dislikes."  Still  another  writes:  "Those  connected  with  choosing 
the  line  of  work  they  shall  follow  after  leaving  school.  Most  of 
the  girls  look  toward  supporting  themselves  at  some  time  and 
they  are  especially  concerned  with  finding  the  line  of  service  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted.  Often  the  great  problem  is  to  secure 
the  training  necessary  to  fill  the  positions  they  would  like  to 
take." 

SCHOOLS  NOT  EMPLOYING  AN  ADVISER  OF  GIRLS 

Thirty-five  high  school  principals  report  that  they  do  not 
employ  an  assistant  in  an  executive  capacity  to  serve  as  adviser 
of  girls,  but  that  the  work  of  directing  the  social  activities  of  the 
school  and  advising  girls  is  divided  among  the  teachers.  Sixteen 
of  these  schools  do  not  offer  suggestions  regarding  their  plan  of 
organization.  Of  the  remaining  schools  four  follow  the  plan  of 
having  the  home  room  teachers  advise  from  25  to  50  girls  each ; 
six  have  an  adviser  for  each  of  the  four  or  six  classes  of  the  high 
school;  five  have  a  physician  or  nurse  in  addition  to  the  class  or 
home  room  advisers;  two  use  the  high  school  visitor  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity;  one  uses  its  librarian  as  adviser  of  girls;  and  four 
have  certain  selected  teachers  serving  as  advisers,  some  giving 
all  their  time  to  this  phase  of  work,  others  being  relieved  from  a 
few  hours  of  teaching.  One  of  these  schools  with  1000  girls 
employs  three  teachers  who  give  full  time  to  extra-classroom 
activities,  being  accessible  to  students  daily  from  8:30  a.  m.  to 
4:30  p.  m.,  and  doing  all  the  administrative  work  of  their  respec- 
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tive  groups  for  the  principal's  office.  The  principal  does  not 
recognize  them  in  an  official  capacity  as  deans,  and  omits  refer- 
ence to  their  salaries  and  training. 

Another  principal  writes:  "We  have  in  our  school  a  resident 
physician  (a  woman)  and  a  resident  nurse.  All  matters  pertain- 
ing to  health  and  sex  in  the  case  of  girl  students  of  the  school  are 
in  the  hands  of  these  two  officials."  The  headmaster  of  a  school 
of  2000  girls  writes  that  in  addition  to  the  home  room  advisers, 
the  school  visitor  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  school.  "We  have  a 
school  visitor  paid  from  private  sources  whose  business  it  is  to 
visit  homes  of  pupils  whenever  for  any  reason  such  a  visit  would 
be  helpful  to  the  school  and  pupils.  She  comes  to  the  school 
every  day  and  teachers  send  to  her  the  cases  they  desire  to  have 
looked  up." 

The  principal  of  another  school  possessing  a  school  visitor 
writes:  "We  have  on  our  staff  a  woman  trained  to  a  certain 
extent  in  social  work,  who  teaches  a  class  in  physiography,  has 
general  oversight  in  our  Emergency  Room,  is  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  four  women  teachers  who  make  recommendations 
to  us  concerning  the  general  welfare  of  our  girls  (850  in  number), 
and  in  addition  she  is  home  visitor  for  both  girls  and  boys.  This 
work  is  opening  to  us  an  ever  widening  field.  Our  teachers  and 
this  officer  are  getting  a  better  idea  of  the  environment  from 
which  we  are  drawing  our  children.  Cases  of  truancy  or  wilful 
delinquency  are  referred  to  her  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
home,"  and  wiser  recommendations  on  the  part  of  the  school  are 
thus  made  possible. 

One  school  (1600  pupils)  reports  that  the  principal's  secretary 
gives  advice  on  academic  matters  and  the  school  nurse  on  health 
and  hygiene.  In  still  another  (700  girls)  the  work  is  divided 
among  a  secretary,  a  gymnasium  teacher,  and  a  physician. 

Where  the  school  employs  a  physician  giving  more  than  the 
cursory  supervision  for  contagious  diseases,  or  a  resident  school 
nurse,  it  is  evident  that  something  definitely  constructive  is 
being  done  for  the  health  of  the  student  body.  When  home 
room  teachers  or  class  advisers  have  control  of  the  academic  work 
of  small  groups,  one  may  assume  that  the  direction  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  girls  is  at  least  consistent  with  the  ideals 
set  by  the  state  in  which  they  live.     Conversely,  when  one 
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finds  that  there  is  no  person  or  committee  in  charge  of  the  moral- 
social  life  of  a  school,  establishing  principles  to  govern  social  rela- 
tions and  the  machinery  that  offers  opportunity  for  social  expres- 
sion, one  is  forced  to  assume  that  this  very  important  phase  of  the 
socialized  education  of  girls  is  being  neglected  or  left  to  chance. 

SOME  CONCLUSIONS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  STUDY 

Elaborate  organization  and  ample  budgets  avail  nothing  for 
the  socialization  or  democratization  of  a  high  school  if  they  do 
not  compel  consideration  of  the  kind  of  life  the  pupils  live.  Their 
interests,  motives,  conduct,  health  habits,  conversation  and 
social  reactions  in  group  relations  are  manifestations  of  the 
individual  by  which  he  is  judged  by  his  fellows.  They  are 
indices  to  character,  which  can  be  shaped  and  developed  by  the 
school  just  as  readily  as  intellectual  habits.  The  part  the  school 
is  to  play  in  the  making  of  Americans  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  nature  of  the  development  of  the  physical  and  social 
as  well  as  intellectual  capacities  of  boys  and  girls. 

Pupils  in  their  social  expression  sometimes  appear  to  be 
governed  by  one  set  of  standards  within  the  classroom  and  by  a 
wholly  different  set  in  their  moments  of  greater  freedom  outside. 
For  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  them  opportunities 
for  freedom  of  expression  in  extra-classroom  activities  in  order 
that  the  school  may  first  of  all  observe  the  impulses  that  are 
crystallizing  into  habits.  Extra-classroom  activities,  introduced 
merely  as  aids  to  interest  in  school  life,  are  being  analyzed  to 
find  every  possible  value  they  contain  for  the  educative  process; 
and  methods  are  being  evolved  for  the  more  purposeful  conduct 
of  these  activities.  The  lunch  room,  for  example,  instead  of 
being  tolerated  as  a  place  in  which  to  feed  the  pupils  of  a  school 
in  the  quickest  and  cheapest  manner,  is  now  looked  upon  as  a 
laboratory.  Here  pupils  are  generally  free  to  express  themselves 
in  social  ways,  and  there  is  opportunity  to  observe  whether 
habits  of  social  expression  need  correction  and  direction.  School 
parties  and  dances  no  longer  offer  merely  the  opportunity  for 
working  off  the  exuberance  of  youth,  policed  by  one  or  more 
teachers  to  protect  the  reputation  of  the  school  and  save  the 
properties  of  the  school  house.  In  the  democratized  school  they 
are  definite  vehicles  for  social  education  if  they  are  organized  by 
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pupils  in  accordance  with  approved  social  standards;  if  not,  they 
^  j  are  negative  influences  at  work  in  the  school. 

1\  To  exercise  supervision  over  the  personal  habits  of  girls  and 
I  boys  and  to  teach  those  who  need  to  learn ;  to  stand  close  to  the 
student  organizations  of  a  school  when  pupils  are  taking  their 
first  steps  in  projecting  ideas,  planning  and  measuring  results, 
accepting  responsibility  and  standing  by  consequences;  to 
interpret  to  boys  and  girls  in  need  of  it  the  meanings  of  their 
social  manifestations  toward  the  opposite  sex;  these  and  other 
equally  important  phases  of  school  life  are  taking  on  new  signifi- 
cance as  we  realize  the  problems  involved  and  the  wisdom  needed 
in  teaching  American-born  Gwendoline,  dainty,  clever,  flippant, 
selflsh  autocrat,  and  Russian-born  Esther,  slow  of  speech,  un- 
clean, insolent  maybe,  and  yet  thirsting  for  knowledge,  to  be 
American  citizens. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school,  its  chief  administrator  and 
the  supervisor  of  teachers,  can  give  but  scant  attention  to  the 
.  welfare  of  students  as  individuals.  He  therefore  delegates  their 
intellectual  welfare,  in  a  measure,  to  his  classroom  teachers,  and 
their  physical  well  being  to  doctor,  nurse,  gymnasium  instructor, 
and  lunch-room  dietitian.  Their  social  welfare  is  clamoring  for 
similar  attention,  and  some  principals,  fully  recognizing  the  need, 
have  themselves  assumed  the  social  guidance  of  the  boys  (or  in 
larger  schools  appointed  a  vice-principal,  a  man,  for  this  work) 
and  created  the  oflice  of  adviser  for  the  girls. 
:.  The  position  of  adviser  of  girls  is  second  only  in  importance  to 
that  of  the  principal,  and  usually  implies  faculty  rank.  Beyond 
that,  this  study  reveals  clearly  the  absence  of  standards  in  title, 
in  the  qualiflcations  determining  selection,  in  payment  for 
service,  and  in  the  duties  assigned  to  the  adviser.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  little  unanimity  in  the  comprehension  of  high  school 
principals  regarding  the  possibilities  of  the  fleld  of  social  educa- 
tion through  extra-classroom  activities. 

The  choice  of  title  for  this  oflicial  is  debatable.  From  my 
study  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  "Dean  of  Girls." 
Obviously  borrowed  from  the  college,  the  use  of  the  word  dean 
seems  to  be  defended  by  advisers  in  high  school  on  the  ground 
that  the  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  dean  of  students  in  a 
ooll^[e  or  university,  and  that  the  word  dean  carries  with  it 
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greater  dignity  than  "adviser"  because  it  does  not  as  definitely 
define  its  function.  "Adviser"  connotes  giving  advice,  and  advice 
must  be  successfully  camouflaged  to  be  accepted  by  youth. 
"Vice-principal"  and  "assistant  principal"  do  not  satisfy,  probably 
because  they  have  been  maintained  as  titles  since  high  schools 
grew  large  enough  to  demand  these  assistants  in  the  principal's 
office.  Their  duties  do  not  include  the  newer  function  of  social 
director.    Unfortunate  as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  the  title  "Dean  S 

of  Girls"  has  come  to  stay. 

The  qualifications  determining  the  selection  of  an  adviser  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  define  because  there  are  so  many  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  to  modify  the  selection.  In  the  matter  of  age, 
to  measure  by  years  is  of  lesser  consideration  than  to  choose  one 
who  is  old  enough  to  have  her  own  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral-social  life  well  controlled  and  young  enough  to  be  an 
efficient  and  acceptable  guide  for  young  people.  An  adviser 
appointed  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  who  is 
intelligent  concerning  the  development  of  young  people  and 
interested  in  them,  often  remains  "young"  to  her  pupils  up  to  the 
retiring  age,  while  many  a  would-be  adviser  is  rigid  andixnpossible 
at  thirty. 

The  adviser  should  always  be  modem  in  the  sense  that  she 
should  keep  herself  up-to-date  in  her  study  of  present  and  future 
tendencies  regarding  the  education  and  work  of  women:  their 
relations  toward  the  home,  vocations,  politics,  labor,  social 
service;  their  leisure:  choice  of  friends,  amusements,  reading, 
apportionment  of  income,  and  dress.  I  Probably  many  an  adviser 
has  within  her  group  some  Bolshevik  maidens  already  educated 
by  extra-school  environment  to  believe  in  free  love,  easy  divorce, 
or  state  control  of  children.  ][The  adviser  who  is  not  in  possession 
of  the  knowledge  that  is  crystallizing  into  conviptipn  in  the  minds 
of  these  girls  will  probably  not  do  much  to  iSo^^usre  them.  ^ 
The  adviser  must  also  be  a  close  student  of  psychology  in  order 
to  interpret  uqderstandingly  the  ways  (seemingly  so  inconsistent) 
in  which  the  adolescent  girl  expresses  herself,  and  to  find  the 
means  of  stimulating  desirable  tendencies  and  controlling 
undesirable  ones. 

The  salary  of  the  adviser  of  girls,  if  the  office  is  to  be  developed, 
should  approximate  that  of  the  principal  of  the  schooL     The 
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principal  has  been  chosen  for  ability  in  business  administration, 
for  general  scholarship  and  for  the  ability  to  deal  successfully 
with  his  teachers,  the  public,  and  the  pupils.  The  adviser 
should  be  chosen  for  ability  in  social  administration,  for  scholar- 
ship, both  general  and  intensive,  and  for  the  ability  to  teach 
youth  to  live  for  themselves  and  for  others.  Because  of  the 
unusual  qualities  demanded  of  an  adviser,  the  training,  the 
experience,  and  the  necessity  for  frequent  intervals  for  study,  the 
salary  ought  to  be  commensurate.  There  should  be  called  to  the 
position  the  finest  type  of  American  womanhood,  but  she  can 
never  be  secured  for  the  paltry  salaries  shown  in  Table  L  It  may 
be  possible  to  get  a  matron  for  $700  to  look  after  the  rest  room, 
but  she  is  not  a  dean  even  if  she  occasionally  chaperones  parties; 
one  may  secure  a  manager  for  the  cafeteria  for  $1000,  but  she  is 
not  a  dean  for  her  training  and  experience  are  of  a  wholly  different 
kind;  it  may  be  possible  to  get  an  efficient  office  secretary  for 
$1500,  but  do  not  call  her  a  dean  for  her  education  is  not  ade- 
quate; it  may  be  advisable  to  relieve  the  oldest  teacher  of  the 
school  from  part  of  her  teaching  duties  and  give  her  some  admin- 
istrative or  social  work  in  their  place,  but  do  not  call  her  a  dean 
for  she  has  not  had  the  training.  ^Choose  rather  a  person  possess- 
ing the  type  of  womanhood  you  wish  to  have  developed  and 
multiplied  in  the  young  women  of  your  school  and  community,  the 
type  that  you  wish  your  own  daughters  to  emulate;  then  see  that 
she  is  given  the  opportunity  to  study  the  needs  of  her  field  and  the 
methods  of  securing  results.  Pay  a  salary  that  is  commensurate. 
There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  having  the  adviser  of  girls  teach 
for  a  few  hours  a  week,  perhaps  one  hour  a  day,  in  almost  any 
subject,  and  preferably  the  first  year  of  high  school,  if  by  so  doing 
she  can  come  into  classroom  relations  with  any  appreciable 
number  of  girls  in  the  school.  This  plan  has  its  advantages  for 
the  adviser  in  that  it  keeps  her  in  touch  with  the  new  life  of  each 
new  year,  and  also  gives  her  the  opportunity  to  establish  in  the 
intimate  relations  of  the  classroom  •  the  social  standards  she 
desires  for  the  entire  school.  Even  if  she  does  not  come  into 
direct  classroom  relations  with  all  the  girls,  her  small  group  serves 
as  a  nucleus  for  establishing  her  standards.  Pupils  feel  greater 
respect  for  an  adviser  who  is  also  a  good  teacher,  and  they  feel  in 
closer  sympathy  with  her  because  of  the  daily  intercourse. 
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The  importance  of  administrative  duties  connected  with  the 

principal's  office  seems  negligible  when  compared  with  the  value 

of  teaching,  and  of  supervision  of  the  social  functions  of  the 

school,  but  there  is  administrative  and  clerical  work  for  the 

/    Dean's  office  that  is  of  far-reaching  importance  in  keeping  the 

^    social  register  of  the  school,  records  of  participation  by  girls  in 

^    the  athletic  and  social  functions  of  the  school,  apportionment  of 

time  between  work  and  play,  and  attainments  in  some  form  of 

play. 

_       Control  of  the  extra-classroom  activities  of  the  school  is  the 

duty  that  falls  exclusively  to  the  adviser.     She  is  the  one  to 

recognize  the  social  cravings  of  those  who  develop  early  and  the 

needs  of  those  whose  social  development  is  in  need  of  stimulation. 

^    She  must  control  the  making  of  the  social  register  for  the  school 

year,  seeing  that  the  activities  of  the  school  are  planned  for  those 

who  need  social  stimulus  or  for  those  who  are  already  developed. 

She  must  see  that  there  are  clubs  to  represent  every  variety  of 

wholesome  interest,  in  order  to  catch  first  impulses  of  young 

people  for  comradeship,  and  for  organization  in  group  relations 

for  work  and  play.    She  must  recognize,  when  it  appears,  the 

-  desire  for  the  society  of  the  opposite  sex,  regard  it  as  one  of  the 

finest  of  impulses,  and  meet  it  by  creating  opportunities  for  boys 

and  girls  to  be  together  with  something  to  do  that  will  furnish  a 

basis  for  conversation  and  for  activity. 

The  adviser,  in  agreement  with  the  principal,  is  the  person  to 
establish,  by  proper  methods,  the  social  standards  of  life  for  her 
young  people,  if  the  home  has  not  done  it.  It  lies  within  her 
province  to  teach  girls,  through  the  proper  agencies,  how  to 
play,  temperance  in  play,  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  in 
work  and  play,  the  value  of  team  work,  courtesy,  appreciation 
of  the  creative  impulse,  and  of  leadership  and  fairminded- 
ness. 

Whenever  a  high  school  principal  establishes  purposes  for  the 
existence  of  his  school,  or  a  goal  for  the  education  of  his  pupils, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  definite  provision  for  social 
education  and  that  he  will  require  his  adviser  of  girls  to  chart 
the  field  with  care  and  to  work  out  both  the  content  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  methods  of  control. 


EDUCATION    FOR    LEADERSHIP:     TRAINING 
CITIZENS  THROUGH  RECREATION 

By  ELBERT  K.  FRETWELL 
Aidstant  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Speyer  Tunior  Hi|jfh  School  in  February, 
1916,  the  whole  work  of  the  school  was  based  on  two  theses.  The 
first  of  these  theses  was:  The  first  duty  of  the  school  is  to  teach 
young  people  to  perform  better  those  desirable  activities  that 
they  are  likely  to  perform  anyway.  The  second  thesis  was: 
Another  duty  of  the  school  is  to  reveal  higher  types  of  activity 
and  to  make  these  both  desired  and,  to  an  extent,  possible.  These 
theses  having  been  accepted,  the  question  naturally  arose,  how 
can  the  recreational  activities  of  the  school  be  organized  and 
directed? 

This  junior  high  school  of  two  hundred  boys  was  organized  as 
a  free  public  school  under  the  administrative  direction  of  the 
New  York  City  public  schools,  but  under  the  educational  direc- 
tion of  Teachers  College.  Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs  as 
educational  adviser  made  possible  this  experiment  in  recreational 
leadership.  Mr.  Abraham  Rosenthal  as  physical  director  of  the 
school  devised  the  means  for  attaining  the  ends  in  the  recrea- 
tional activities  desired  by  the  educational  adviser,  and  carried 
out  the  experiment.  The  writer  assisted  both  the  educational 
adviser  and  the  physical  director  in  organizing  and  developing 
their  work. 

The  first  question  that  arose  in  organizing  the  recreation 
under  the  theses  laid  down  was:  How  could  these  recreational 
activities  be  so  directed  that  they  would  enable  the  boys  to  per- 
form better  and  have  more  fun  out  of  those  games,  sports,  and 
general  extra-classroom  activities  which  they  were  going  to  have 
any  way,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  could  the  whole  scheme  of 
recreation  provide  opportunity  for  developing  initiative,  co- 
operation, responsibility  and  intelligent  obedience?  The  ques- 
tion  involved  in  the  second  thesis  that  Was  accepted  demanded 
that  these  boys  in  their  recreational  activities  should  desire  and 
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successfully  explore  higher  types  of  activity.  Having  in  mind, 
then,  the  two  theses  on  which  the  work  of  the  whole  school  was 
based,  the  problem  of  this  article  is  to  tell  what  happened  in  the 
attempt  to  put  these  theses  into  operation  in  the  recreational 
work. 

The  aim  of  the  director  and  of  the  boys  was  by  no  means 
always  the  same.  The  aim  on  the  part  of  the  director  was  sound 
character  and  good  citizenship,  with  health  as  a  by-product; 
the  aim  on  the  part  of  the  boys  was  fun  and  more  fun. '  The  direc- 
tor aimed  to  train  the  boys  to  perform  better  those  desirable 
activities  which  they  were  going  to  perform  anyhow,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  lead  them  to  explore  new  fields  of  sport,  new  fields 
of  cooperative  effort,  and  new  interests  in  themselves.  The 
boys  were  untroubled  by  any  philosophy.  The  director  has 
said:  ''I  did  not  see  any  reason  for  not  having  the  gymnasium 
as  an  annex  to  the  street.  From  my  own  experience  of  having 
lived  and  played  in  the  city  all  my  boy-life,  I  knew  and  the  boys 
knew  that  most  of  the  fun  of  having  real  good,  hard  games  comes 
on  the  street  after  school  with  the  gang  in  the  block.  One  or 
two  of  the  fellows,  usually  the  'choosers',  acted  as  leaders  and 
as  long  as  nobody  interfered  and  the  ball  lasted  and  the  police- 
man kept  away,  we  had  a  wonderful  time.  This  was  proof  to 
me  that  boys  could  organize  themselves.  To  get  started  in  the 
gymnasium,  all  that  was  needed  was  the  spirit  of  the  street.  The 
first  day  I  had  to  lend  a  basketball  and  an  indoor  baseball  set. 
The  boys  began  to  learn  better  those  games  they  already  knew, 
and  I  taught  them  some  new  ones.  Equipment  was  necessary. 
By  organizing  an  athletic  association  with  dues  of  twenty  cents 
a  semester,  the  two  hundred  boys,  by  clubbing  together,  could 
get  forty  dollars'  worth  of  material.  This  was  really  the  same 
money  that  they  usually  spent  in  getting  a  ball  or  mit  or  other 
athletic  equipment  for  the  street.  The  big  thing,  in  fact  the 
entire  success  in  making  the  gymnasium  a  part  of  the  street, 
depended  upon  co5peration  of  the  boys." 

It  was,  then,  the  work  of  the  director,  as  he  himself  pointed 
out,  to  help  the  boys  play  better  those  games  they  already  knew, 
play  better  games,  organize  better  clubs,  choose  better  leaders 
and  through  these  games  and  leaders  to  form  more  desirable 
physical,  social,  moral,  and  mental  habits.    To  talk  to  the  boys 
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about  being  good  was  a  waste  of  energy;  to  talk  to  them  about 
doing  good  was  a  different  story.  The  business  of  the  director 
was  to  help  them  improve  their  wants  by  helping  them  to  satisfy 
the  worth-while  wants  they  already  had.  These  boys  wanted 
to  play  more  skillfully;  they  wanted  to  learn  new  games.  The 
real  teaching  problem  was  to  further  these  ends  by  means  of 
increased  cooperation  between  individuals — between  boy  and 
boy,  between  boy  and  teacher. 

The  first  step  was  to  secure  leaders — not  bullies,  but  real 
leaders.  The  teachers  in  many  of  the  rooms  had  appointed  class 
presidents,  but  these  were  often  not  acceptable  leaders  to  the 
boys  in  the  g>'mnasium  periods.  During  the  hour  period  which 
came  twice  a  week  in  the  gymnasium  for  each  class  of  about 
twenty-five  boys,  and  in  the  afternoons  from  three  to  five,  the 
boys  demanded  leaders  who  could  lead.  If  the  leaders  failed, 
everybody  had  a  dull  time.  The  boys  in  each  class  were  asked 
therefore  to  elect  two  leaders  whom  they  would  respect,  whom 
they  at  all  times  would  be  willing  to  obey,  and  to  whom  they 
would  give  the  right  to  mark  them  in  their  gymnasium  periods 
for  the  month.  They  were  told  that  the  leaders  would  meet 
every  week  and,  to  a  large  extent,  determine  the  program  of 
work  for  the  following  week  in  the  gymnasium  and  have  full 
charge  in  carrying  out  this  work.  It  was  promised  that  at  the 
end  of  the  term  five  leaders  whom  the  leaders  from  the  entire 
school  thought  had  done  the  most  for  the  school  by  performing 
their  duties  best,  should  be  awarded  Speyer  sweaters — a  white 
sweater  with  a  green  "S." 

The  second  step  was  the  formation  of  the  athletic  association, 
the  "A  A,"  as  the  boys  called  it. .  The  leaders  and  the  physical 
director  decided  that  any  boy  in  school  could  become  a  member 
by  paying  the  dues,  twenty  cents  a  semester.  Any  boy  who 
could  not  pay  the  twenty  cents  was  asked  to  see  the  director 
privately  and  talk  the  matter  over.  If  it  was  necessary  this 
might  mean  a  lowering  of  the  dues  for  this  boy,  but  no  one  ex- 
cept the  director  knew  it.  However,  no  boy  was  admitted  who 
did  not  pay  as  much  as  two  cents.  The  "A  A"  was  launched  with 
enthusiasm.  Within  two  weeks  four  rooms,  about  twenty-five 
boys  to  a  room,  had  one  hundred  per  cent  membership.  It  was 
decided  to  start  the  indoor  baseball  tournament  immediately. 
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All  classes  that  did  not  have  eighty  per  cent  of  their  members  in 
the  "A  A"  were  barred.  The  result  was  that  all  classes  had  at 
least  eighty  per  cent  membership.  Within  a  month  ninety-two 
per  cent  of  all  the  boys  in  the  school  belonged  to  the  "A  A." 

The  responsibility  that  rested  on  the  leaders  made  them  seek 
help  from  the  director,  from  other  boys,  and  especially  from  the 
other  leaders.  This  feeling  of  a  need  for  help  expressed  itself  in 
the  organization  of  a  Leaders  Club.  The  first  step  had  been 
made  in  securing  leaders;  the  second  in  organizing  an  athletic 
association;  this  Leaders  Club  was  really  the  third  big  step.  \ 
The  first  week  the  leaders  were  elected  they  met  to  decide  on  the 
next  week's  program  for  the  gymnasium  periods.  At  this  meet- 
ing they  were  comparatively  helpless  and  had  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  director.  He  explored  the  range  of  possible 
activities  for  them  and  the  program  that  was  made  up  was  really 
the  result  of  the  choice  of  the  leaders.  As  the  weeks  went  by,  the 
responsibility  for  direction  was  gradually  assumed  by  the  boys. 
Within  two  months  after  the  initial  meeting  the  boys  were  ready 
for  their  fourth  step.  Guided  of  course  by  the  director,  they  drew 
up  a  constitution.  With  all  its  virtues  and  imperfections,  here  is 
a  copy  of  the  original  document. 

Art.  L  Name. 
This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  l^eaders  Club  of  Speyer  School.* 

Art.  II.  Object. 

The  object  of  this  club  shall  be  to  promote  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
individual  and  individual;  individual  and  class;  individual  and  school;  all 
of  which  leads  to  the  cooperation  of  every  student  for  the  highest  ideals  in 
scholarship,  athletics,  and  social  activities  for  Speyer  School. 

Art.  III.  Any  student  of  the  Speyer  School  in  good  standing  is  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Leaders  Club  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  As  one  of  the  two  leaders  elected  by  the  members  of  his  class  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  semester. 

b.  By  proposal  in  writing  by  five  members  of  the  Leaders  Club,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  from  his  own  class,  and  by  receiving  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  any  r^^ular  meeting. 

c.  By  proposal  in  writing  by  two  regular  members  of  the  faculty  of  Speyer 
School  and  by  receiving  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any 
regular  meeting. 

Art.  IV.  The  officers  of  the  Leaders  Club  shall  be:  President,  Vice-President, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary.  They  shall  be  elected  every  six  months  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  newly  installed  leaders. 
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Art.  V. 

Sec,  I,  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  club. 

Sec,  2,  The  Vice-President  shall  preside  in  the  absence  of  or  at  the  request 
of  the  President. 

Sec,  3,  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of 
the  club  and  conduct  all  correspondence. 

Sec,  4,  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  moneys  received,  which 
shall  include  that  of  the  Athletic  Association  and  all  other  funds  under  super- 
vision of  the  Leaders  Club.  A  member  of  the  faculty  designated  by  the 
Leaders  Club  shall  have  charge  of  the  money  received,  and  he  shall  account 
to  the  leaders  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  all  money  received,  spent  and 
on  hand,  and  pay  only  such  sums  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  club  and  upon 
order  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary. 

Art.  VL   There  shall  be  no  standing  committees.    All  committees  shall  be 
either  appointed  by  the  President  or  elected  by  the  club. 

Art.  Vn. 

Sec,  I,  The  club  shall  hold  its  regular  meeting  at  3  p.  m.  every  Friday 
afternoon  during  the  regular  school  year,  excepting  when  a  holiday  interferes. 

Sec,  2,  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  at  the  written 
request  of  five  members  of  the  club  or  by  two  members  of  the  faculty. 

Art.  VI  H.  Twelve  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  all  meetings.  . 

Art.  IX.  The  order  of  exercises  shall  be  as  follows: 

Call  to  order;  roll-call;  reading  of  minutes;  treasurer's  report,  last  Friday 
of  every  month;  report  of  committees;  unfinished  business;  new  business; 
"Good  and  Welfare";   adjournment. 

Art.  X. 

Sec,  I,  Any  member  of  the  Leaders  Club  may  be  forced  to  resign  by  (i) 
three  members  of  the  faculty,  (2)  a  member  of  the  faculty  with  the  majority 
vote  of  the  leaders  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  (3)  a  petition  signed  by 
three  fourths  of  the  members  of  his  class  or  by  the  adverse  vote  of  three 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  club. 

Sec,  2,  Ungentlemanly  conduct,  lack  of  leadership,  or  absence  from  four 
consecutive  meetings  shall  be  considered  just  cause  for  a  request  on  the  part 
of  either  faculty  or  Leaders  Club  that  any  member  resign. 

The  Leaders  Club  was  a  serious  affair.  Seemingly,  in  the  boys* 
imagination,  it  was  but  a  short  step  from  membership  in  the 
Leaders  Club  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States./  The  boys 
were  eager  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  leadership,  but  these 
responsibilities  sobered  them.  All  the  troubles  of  a  little  democ- 
racy were  here.  One  peculiarly  able  leader  was  tried  on  the  charge 
of  attempting  to  become  a  dictator.  Some  details  of  this  trial 
may  make  clear  some  of  the  struggles  of  these  boys  in  defining 
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leadership.  A.  B.,  physically  of  diminutive  size,  had  been  leader 
of  his  class  for  two  consecutive  terms.  He  was  known  as  a  capa- 
ble public  speaker  and  leader.  At  all  times  he  was  known  to  be 
very  severe,  depriving  his  class  of  games  at  the  least  sign  of  lack 
of  codperation;  yet  everybody  admired  him.  His  popularity 
with  both  teachers  and  pupils  increased,  for  he  showed  a  great 
deal  of  common  sense  and  initiative  in  the  many  projects  for  the 
good  of  the  school.  During  the  last  half  of  the  second  semester, 
however,  some  of  his  classmates  thought  he  was  developing 
symptoms  of  "swell-headedness."  He  seemed  too  busy  to  talk 
to  anybody;  he  did  not  prize  the  opinions  of  some  other  class 
leaders.  The  next  term  he  was  not  elected  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  his  class;  in  fact,  he  was  defeated  by  a  heavy  majority.  Very 
much  downcast,  he  felt  that  his  class  had  not  appreciated  his 
past  record,  his  fine  work  for  the  school  paper,  Liberty  Loan, 
Red  Cross,  and  monitor  staff.  The  physical  director  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a  much  better  plan  for  him  to  make  his  class- 
mates his  confidants  whenever  possible,  spend  as  much  time  as 
feasible  in  their  company,  and  endeavor,  by  his  actions  as  a 
member  of  the  class,  to  show  that  just  the  same  he  was  working 
as  hard  as  ever  for  the  good  of  the  school.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  his  being  elected  to  the  Leaders 
Club  by  his  presenting  an  application  endorsed  by  two  members 
of  the  faculty  and  five  leaders.  Outside  of  his  own  class  he  was 
still  greatly  admired.  Upon  presenting  his  application  the  follow- 
ing week,  he  was  easily  elected  to  the  club.  Meanwhile  his 
class  firmly  opposed  and  protested  that  he  was  being  forced  upon 
them  as  a  leader.  During  the  next  two  months  there  was  con- 
stant dissatisfaction  by  a  rapidly  growing  group  in  the  class 
against  him  as  a  leader.  The  main  contentions  were  that,  first, 
he  was  not  elected  by  the  class,  second,  he  was  "swell-headed," 
and,  third,  that  he  was  altogether  too  autocratic  and  should  not 
be  included  as  a  leader  during  "gym"  periods. 

He  aroused  the  antagonism  of  practically  the  entire  class  one 
day  when  he  gave  the  class  almost  a  complete  half  hour  of  march 
drill,  as  a  result  of  slight  inattention.  At  the  next  weekly  leader^! 
meeting,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Leaders  Club,  requesting 
that  Leader  A.  B.  of  Class  C2  be  compelled  to  resign.  Leader 
A.  B.  was  called  upon  to  defend  himself.     As  the  class  had 
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appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  present  the  petition  and  answer 
all  questions,  quite  a  representative  body  was  present  to  bring 
back  a  report  of  A.  B.'s  defense.  This  speech  of  defense  is 
memorable.  "Fellows,"  he  started  in,  "I  know  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Leaders  Club  against  the  wishes  of  my  classmates,  but  my 
class  is  not  the  entire  school.  Whatever  I  have  done  has  been 
for  the  good  of  the  class.  I  did  not  work  directly  for  myself  or 
my  class,  but  all  my  efforts  as  a  member  of  the  Leaders  Club 
were  for  the  good  of  the  school.  As  a  monitor,  as  an  editor  of  the 
Odz-an-EndZf  as  a  leader  in  the  Liberty  Loan  and  Red  Cross 
drives,  all  my  energies  were  devoted  toward  having  Speyer 
School  achieve  the  highest  records.  Indirectly,  the  class  and 
every  fellow  in  the  school  were  benefitted.  My  task  in  the  'gym* 
comes  as  a  part  of  every  leader's  duties,  and  you  fellows  know 
that  I  have  tried  to  do  my  level  best,  always  keeping  in  mind 
that  it  was  for  the  good  of  Speyer  as  a  whole.  Whatever  im- 
provement is  made  in  each  fellow,  results  in  a  bettor  class  and  a 
better  school.  Therefore,  in  casting  your  vote,  you  will  decide 
whether  each  leader  is  to  consider  the  good  of  the  school  first, 
then  his  class,  and,  lastly,  himself;  or  first  himself,  then  his 
friends,  then  his  class,  and,  finally,  the  school.  I  will  admit  I 
perhaps  neglected  my  class-mates  and  as  a  result,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  may  have  shown  signs  of  'swell-headedness* ;  but  I 
have  learned  my  lesson." 

Quite  a  heated  discussion  followed  upon  the  theory  of  the  school 
leader  as  set  forth  by  A.  B.  Those  in  defense  of  A.  B.  contended 
that  every  leader  must  consider  himself  a  leader  for  the  school-,' 
that  each  leader  must  make  every  action  be  for  the  credit  of 
Speyer,  that  a  leader  elected  by  the  Leaders  Club  assumes  all 
the  powers  and  shoulders  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Speyer  School  leader.  The  committee  of  his  class  finally 
narrowed  their  arguments  down  to  the  unfitness  of  A.  B.  as  a 
leader,  in  so  far  as  he  had  become  too  "swell-headed"  and  "stuck- 
up."  This  committee  could  not  see  how  A.  B.  was  working  for 
the  school,  for  they  considered  that  while  his  actions  were  for 
the  good  of  the  school,  he  was  too  dictatorial.  A  motion  to  the 
effect  that  Leader  A.  B.  of  C2  be  placed  on  p£irole  for  one  month 
was  made,  seconded,  and  carried.  A.  B.  had  been  educated  in 
one  phase  of  practical  leadership;   and  the  Leaders  Club  and 
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class  committee  were  convinced  that  there  was  only  one  type 
of  leader  that  was  worth  while;  this  type  was  the  School  Leader. 
The  sadness,  fights,  and  heartaches  that  came  with  leadership 
were  unending,  yet  the  sense  of  responsibility  grew.  When  the 
Leaders  Club  was  six  months  old,  the  following  list  of  ''Aims"  and 
"Accomplishments"  appeared  on  the  bulletin  board. 

THE  LEADERS'  AIMS 

1.  To  seek  the  maximum  codperation  of  every  individual  in  all  worthy 
movements  instituted  in  the  Speyer  School,  tending  toward  the  highest 
ideals  in  scholarship — hygienic  living,  gentlemanly  conduct,  and  friendship. 

2.  To  give  everybody  a  fair  and  square  deal. 

3.  To  stand  as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  student  body  in  all  matters 
of  fair  play,  clean  sportsmanship,  conduct  befitting  a  gentleman,  and  the  use 
of  common  sense  and  clear  reasoning. 

WHAT  THE  LEADERS  HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED 
{Taken  from  minutes  of  Leaders  Club) 

OFFICBRS 

President:  A.  Foster;  Secretary:  S.  Levine;   Treasurer:  A.  Rosenthal. 

1.  Forming  of  Athletic  Association  with  a  full-paid-up  membership  of 
two  hundred  students. 

2.  Conducting  and  instituting  rules  for  the  Indoor  Baseball  and  Basketball 
Tournaments;  the  former  won  by  Bi,  the  latter  at  present  being  conducted 
according  to  schedule. 

3.  Passing  resolutions  to  the  effect: 

a.  That  all  boys  be  required  to  wear  rubber-soled  and  heeled  shoes  or 

slippers  in  the  gymnasium  at  all  times. 
h.  That  the  lockers  and  shower-baths  be  put  under  the  direct  supervision 

of  leaders  appointed  by  the  Leaders  Club. 

c.  That  a  window-fund  be  established  to  pay  for  all  breakage  occurring  to 
private  property  as  a  direct  result  of  play  during  school  hours. 

d.  All  boys  having  two  or  more  "D's"  on  their  report  cards  be  barred  from 
playing  onlsither  the  class  or  school  teams  for  the  month  following  their 
receiving  the  two  *D's." 

Three  things  seem  to  stand  out  in  the  work  of  the  Leaders  Club : 
Codperation,  group  responsibility,  and  the  necessity  of  "setting 
the  pattern"  for  the  other  boys.  The  boys  found  in  their  athletic 
equipment  and  in  their  games  and  tournaments  that  codperation 
paid.  When  fifteen  cents  was  taken  out  of  the  window  fund 
to  pay  for  a  window  through  which  a  boy  had  batted  a  ball,  it 
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meant  fifteen  cents  less  athletic  equipment  for  the  group.  The 
result  was  that  every  broken  window  was  paid  for,  but  breaking 
a  window  became  socially  a  ''high  crime  and  a  misdemeanor.'' 

"Setting  the  pattern"  troubled  the  boys  greatly.  What  should 
a  leader  do?  The  vagueness  of  their  thinking  troubled  them. 
There  were  endless  discussions.  They  asked:  "Shouldn't  a 
leader  have  any  fun?"  "Should  a  leader  be  a  little  tin  saint?" 
Here  was  a  need  of  finding  a  new  kind  of  fun.  Finally,  in  one 
mighty  cooperative  burst  the  "Leader,  Ask  Yourself"  sheet  was 
evolved  by  this  little  troubled  group  of  leaders.  Here  is  the 
questionnaire  just  as  it  was  set  down: 

SPEYER  SCHOOL 

94  Lawrence  Street 

New  York  City 

LEADER— Ask  Yourself 

1.  Do  I  know  exactly  what  I  want  my  class  to  do  at  each  moment  when 
I  am  in  charge? 

2.  Is  my  class  organized  so  that  each  boy  is  responsible  for  some  particular 
thing  in  each  activity? 

3.  In  what  ways  is  Speyer  better  because  I  am  here?  Because  my  class  is 
here? 

4.  Do  I  set  the  pattern  for  my  class? 

a.  Am  I  obedient? 

b.  Do  I  do  my  work  a  little  better  than  I  am  required  to  do  it? 

c.  Do  I  always  play  fair? 
d.Dol  ever  nurse  a  grudge? 
e.  Do  I  threaten  the  fellows? 

/.  Do  I  help  the  one  who  tries  and  fails? 

^.  Do  I  try  to  help  all  the  others,  even  the  most  successful  ones,  to  im- 
prove on  their  own  records? 
A.  Do  I  keep  my  mouth  shut  when  some  one  else  is  speaking? 

5.  Can  my  class  manage  its  own  affairs  in  an  orderly  manner  without  help 
of  some  older  person? 

6.  In  exactly  what  ways  is  my  class  cooperating  with  other  classes  to  main- 
tain and  improve  school  spirit? 

7.  Am  I  a  leader? 

In  this  "Ask  Yourself  sheet  definite  ends  to  be  attained  were 
set  down.  There  was  no  more  argument  for  the  time  being  about 
the  worth  of  these  ends.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  class 
should  manage  its  own  affairs  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  it  was 
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the  business  of  the  leaders  to  see  that  this  was  done.  A  leader 
had  certain  particular  things  to  do  in  order  to  set  the  pattern  for 
his  class.  He  might  think  of  other  ends,  but  for  these  definite 
ends  he  must  strive.  He  had  the  encouragement  and  kicks  of 
his  constituency  to  see  that  he  made  good.  The  class  that  had 
weak  leaders  was  sure  to  be  soundly  licked  in  every  contest, 
whether  it  be  the  basketball  tournament  or  in  the  number  of 
A's  received  in  the  academic  work  for  the  month.  The  boys 
knew  that  if  their  leader  did  not  keep  his  mouth  shut  at  the  right 
time  he  was  not,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a  real  leader.  The 
leader  had  a  standard  by  which  to  test  himself.  The  formulation 
of  the  ends  to  be  sought  gave  direction  to  the  approval  and 
disapproval  of  his  fellows.  These  twelve-  and  thirteen-year-old 
boys  were  not  especially  restrained  in  expressing  their  approval 
and  disapproval. 

This  expressed  approval  and  disapproval,  this  effort  of  the 
leaders  to  be  real  leaders,  had  behind  it  something  intangible, 
something  bigger  than  could  be  expressed  in  any  words  the  boys 
could  command.  In  talking  of  this  Mr.  Rosenthal  said:  "With- 
out doubt  all  the  things  accomplished  would  have  failed  if  the 
spirit  behind  these  accomplishments  had  not  been  right.  I  felt 
that  this  spirit  in  the  boys  to  which  I  appealed  stood  for  every- 
thing that  was  fine,  something  ideal,  something  that  transcended 
all  our  good  deeds,  yet  something  that  could  be  expressed  only 
in  the  doing."  The  boys  struggled  for  some  expression  of  what 
they  came  to  call  "the  Speyer  Spirit."  Editorials  in  the  school 
paper  Ods-an-endz  tried  to  set  it  down  in  words.  The  boys  in 
expressing  disapproval  of  an  action  said,  "A  Speyer  boy  would 
not  do  that."  "More  than  once,"  said  the  director,  "the  boys  have 
asked  me,  'Just  what  do  you  mean  by  spirit'?  It  was  hard  for 
me  to  make  a  clear  reply.  When  I  did  try  to  define  it,  I  found 
I  was,  to  a  very  great  extent,  giving  what  is  contained  in  the 
oath  and  laws  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In  my  work  as  a 
Scoutmaster  and  in  my  experience  as  director  of  boys'  work  in 
an  East  Side  Settlement,  I  found  myself  substituting  the  word 
law  for  spirit"  By  such  steps  as  these  the  boys  and  the  director, 
in  their  effort  to  formulate  the  Speyer  spirit,  modified  the  scout 
law  somewhat  and  called  it  "The  Speyer  Creed."  Here  is  "The 
Creed"  as  the  boys  and  the  director  formulated  it. 
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SPEYER  SCHOOL 

94  Lawrence  Street 

New  York  City 

THE  SPEYER  CREED 

(Adapted  from  the  Laws  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America) 

I.  A  Speyer  boy  is  Trustworthy. 

His  honor  is  to  be  trusted.  If  he  were  to  violate  his  honor  by  telling  a  lie, 
or  by  cheating,  or  by  not  doing  exactly  a  given  task,  when  trusted  on  his  honor, 
he  is  not  a  real  Speyer  boy. 

3.  A  Speyer  boy  is  Loyal. 

He  is  loyal  to  all  to  whom  loyalty  is  due — his  teacher,  his  home,  his  parents, 
his  country. 

3.  A  Speyer  boy  is  Helpful. 

He  is  ready  to  help  persons  in  need  at  any  time,  to  share  the  duties  of  home 
and  school.    He  does  one  good  turn  to  somebody  every  day. 

4.  A  Speyer  boy  is  Friendly. 

He  is  a  friend  to  all  and  a  brother  to  every  other  Speyer  boy. 

5.  A  Speyer  boy  is  Courteous. 

He  is  polite  to  all,  especially  to  women,  children,  old  people,  and  the  weak 
and  helpless. 

6.  A  Speyer  boy  is  Respectful. 

He  respects  and  obeys  his  parents,  teachers,  leaders,  and  all  other  duly 
constituted  authorities.  He  respects  the  convictions  of  others  in  matters  of 
custom  and  religion. 

7.  A  Speyer  boy  b  Cheerful. 

He  smiles  whenever  he  can.  His  obedience  to  orders  b  prompt  and  cheerful. 
The  harder  the  task  the  gladder  his  heart! 

8.  A  Speyer  boy  b  Thrifty. 

He  does  not  destroy  property.  He  works  faithfully,  wastes  nothing,  and 
makes  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities.  He  saves  his  money  so  that  he  may 
pay  hb  own  way,  be  generous  to  those  in  need,  and  helpful  to  worthy  objects. 

9.  A  Speyer  boy  b  Brave. 

He  has  the  courage  to  face  danger  in  spite  of  fear,  and  to  stand  up  for  what 
b  right  against  the  coaxings  of  friends  or  the  jeers  or  threats  of  his  opponents, 
and  defeat  does  not  down  him. 

10.  A  Speyer  boy  is  clean. 

He  keeps  clean  in  body  and  thought,  stands  for  clean  speech,  clean  sport, 
clean  habits,  and  travels  with  a  clean  crowd. 

When  the  "Creed"  sheets  were  distributed  to  all  the  boys,  it 
seemed  to  some  of  them  too  ideal.  One  boy  exclaimed:  "Gee! 
we'd  be  angels  if  we  were  all  that."    The  director  says:  "I  told 
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them  the  Creed  was  an  ideal  that  would  exist  as  long  as  the  real 
Speyer  spirit  was  alive,  that  Speyer  demanded  that  a  boy  be 
trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  and,  since  every  boy  was  aiming  to 
be  a  real  Speyer  boy,  he  was  aiming  to  live  just  these  qualities 
set  forth  in  the  Creed.  I  pointed  out,  too,  that  he  might  not 
attain  all  these  qualities  until  he  got  his  angel-wings,  but  just  the 
same  these  were  the  qualities  that  a  real  Speyer  boy  aimed  at." 
Here,  then,  for  these  boys  was  the  spirit  in  so  far  as  it  could  be 
captured  and  set  down.  Here  was  a  code  of  honor,  a  creed,  a 
philosophy  of  life;  but  to  the  boys  it  was  a  series  of  qualities  a 
boy  had  to  have  to  be  a  real  Speyer  boy. 

Some  scheme  had  to  be  invented  to  help  the  boys  check  up  on 
their  actions  to  see  if  they  were  living  "The  Creed."  Probably 
the  greatest  earthly  ambition  of  these  boys  was  to  win  the  right 
to  wear  the  Speyer  "S."  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  bojrs 
elected  leaders  iKi^rwere  given  the  right  to  mark  the  others  for  the 
month  in  their  gymnasium  work.  The  leaders  wanted  to  know 
just  what  they  should  expect,  and  the  boys  wanted  to  know 
just  what  was  demanded  of  them.  This  demand  was  met  by  the 
following  set  of  instructions  formulated  almost  entirely  by  the 
director  but  accepted  by  the  leaders  and  all  the  other  boys.  This 
"Notice"  was  mimeographed  and  given  to  every  boy: 

SPEYER  SCHOOL 

94  Lawrence  Street 

New  York  City 

Notice 

Below  are  the  instructions  given  to  the  leaders  of  your  class  for  marking  in 
Physical  Training.  Note  the  references  to  the  *Speyer  Creed"  and  the  number 
of  points  for  the  Speyer  *S." 

To  THB  Leaders 

1.  Remember  you  are  marking  factors  that  cannot  be  easily  measured; 
therefore  the  greater  necessity  of  using  your  best  judgment. 

Profit  by  the  advice  of  your  parents,  teachers,  and  older  friends. 

2.  Recognize  that  fine  physique,  athletic  ability,  and  mischievousness  do 
not  necessarily  accompany  qualities  like  courage,  self-control,  ability  to  think 
quickly  and  accurately  in  a  crisis. 

3.  Marks  are  to  be  divided  into  five  grades:  A » excellent;  B^good; 
C>=average;   D«poor;   E«bad. 

4.  Speak  privately  to  those  individuals  in  your  class  whom  you  expect  to 
mark  "C"  or  lower  in  any  quality,  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  any  just 
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grounds  for  expecting  higher  marks.    When  you  have  assigned  a  mark,  please 
see  the  director  before  making  any  change. 

Self-control 
Watch  for: 

1.  Ability  and  willingness  to  obey  orders. 

2.  Signs  of  being  easily  aroused  to  anger. 

3.  Performing  of  command  exercises  too  slow  or  too  fast. 

10  points. 
Fair  Play 

Look  for,  expect  and  demand  generous  actions,  fair  play,  real  manliness. 
Discourage: 

1.  Selfishness — constantly  arguing  in  games  as  to  time  at  bat,  getting  the 
ball,  or  being  overlooked. 

2.  Tendency  to  evade  the  rules  of  the  games  and  trying  to  gain  an  unfair 
advantage. 

3.  Lack  of  honor — creating  disorder  when  the  teacher's  back  is  turned  or 
when  he  is  otherwise  occupied. 

4.  Marking  or  defacing  wall,  boards,  etc.  Is  he  Trustworthy?  See  "The 
Speyer  Creed." 

10  points. 

Sociability 
Watch  for: 

1.  Willingness  to  codperate  with  teacher,  leader,  or  classmate  to  further 
any  movement  which  tends  toward  the  betterment  of  the  mental,  moral 
or  physical  standards  of  Speyer  School. 

2.  Readiness  to  give  smaller  or  weaker  fellows  a  chance. 

3.  Cheerfulness,  Obedience. 

4.  Is  he  Loyal?    Helpful?    Friendly?    Cheerful?    See  "The  Speyer  Creed." 

15  points. 

Ability  to  Act  in  a  Crisis 
Observe: 

1.  How  pupil  acts  when  faced  with  a  difficult  situation  in  any  game. 

2.  How  he  acts  when  a  stranger  enters  the  room,  or  when  the  teacher  is 
forced  to  leave  the  room. 

3.  Whether  he  uses  his  intellect  in  playing  games  like  dodge-ball,  prisoner's 
base,  or  just  runs  along  with  the  crowd.  Is  he  Trustworthy?  See  "The  Speyer 
Creed." 

15  points. 

Courage 
Watch  for: 

1.  Any  weakness  or  readiness  to  give  up  entirely  when  faced  by  a  bluster- 
ing, loud-mouthed  opponent. 

2.  The  spirit  of  sticking  to  the  end  of  a  game  without  giving  up  hope. 

3.  Willingness  to  test  strength  or  ability  with  anybody  regardless  of  strength, 
size,  reputation,  etc. 
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4.  Ability  to  speak  straightforwardly  when  questioned  regarding  any  past 
actions.    Is  he  Brave?    Loyal?    See  *The  Speyer  Creed." 

10  points. 

Clran-mindbdness 

1.  Does  your  classmate  express  himself  properly  at  all  times? 

2.  Does  he  make  any  remarks  that  denote  low  morals? 

3.  Has  he  been  known  to  write  indecent  poems,  or  carry  about  objection- 
able pictures? 

4.  Does  he  insist  that  those  who  go  with  him  be  a  clean  crowd?  Is  he  Clean? 
See  "The  Speyer  Creed." 

10  points. 

Posture 

Note  whether: 

1.  Chest  is  high. 

2.  Chin  is  in. 

3.  Shoulders  are  well  back. 

4.  There  is  a  tendency  to  slouch;  e.  f.,  standing  with  one  knee  bent,  con- 
stantly leaning  against  objects,  sliding  down  in  seat. 

10  points. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  noticed  that  the  leaders  were  to 
''look  for,  expect,  and  demand  generous  action,  fair  play,  and 
real  manliness."  The  plan  was  to  have  the  emphasis  placed  on 
the  positive  side,  to  keep  the  boys  busy  forming  right  habits. 
When  a  new  class  came  in,  the  director  spent  two  or  three  minutes 
at  the  beginning  of  each  period  commending  the  class  or  indi- 
vidual boys  who  had  shown  special  self-control  or  cooperative 
spirit  or  some  other  quality  that  leaders  were  to  watch  for.  If 
necessary,  a  lack  of  these  qualities  was  pointed  out  with  vigor. 
This  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  director  to  determine 
what  qualities  should  be  approved,  what  passed  without  com- 
ment and  what  condemned.  The  boys  wanted  the  approval  of 
their  leaders  and  of  the  director.  It  was  by  having  the  boys 
practice  these  desirable  traits  with  satisfying  public  approval  that 
the  director  and  the  leaders  hoped  to  form  right  habits  in  the 
boys. 

At  the  end  of  all  the  work  stood  the  Speyer  "S"  and  a  graded 
series  of  lesser  insignia.  These  insignia  served  as  visible  recogni- 
tion that  the  winner  had  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  in 
living  "The  Creed."  The  requirements  for  the  "S"  were  clear 
and  definite.    Every  boy  had  a  copy  of  the  "Requirements." 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  SPEYER  "S" 
Physical  Efficiency 

PairUs 

1.  Making  one  or  more  of  the  class  teams.  lo 

2.  Making  one  or  more  of  the  school  teams.  15 

3.  Doing  ten  practical  exercises  in  perfect  form  with  easl^.  20 

4.  The  correction  within  six  months  or  marked  improvement  of  any 
physical  handicaps  relating  to  eyes,  nose,  skin,  throat,  feet,  etc.  10 

5.  Demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  at  least  five  offensive  and  defensive 
movements  in  wrestling  and  boxing,  respectively.  10 

6.  Appearing  at  least  twice  a  week  at  recreation  periods  r^^ularly  for 

a  period  of  four  months  every  term.  15 

7.  Retaining  perfect  posture  while  standing,  sitting  or  performing 
any  exercises  for  a  period  of  six  months  and  receiving  a  mark  of  not  less 
than  80  from  the  leaders.  10 

8.  Bringing  evidence  from  parents  or  guardians  that  immediately 
upon  arising  in  the  morning  a  cold  shower,  wet  cloth  rub  or  air  bath 
with  deep  breathing  exercise  is  practiced.  15 

9.  Presenting  evidence  of  having  attended  group  hikes  covering  from 
50  to  100  miles,  or  attending  a  gymnasium  or  other  playground  r^;u- 
larly  two  times  a  week  for  five  consecutive  months.  20 

Social  Efficiency 

1.  Being  a  member  of  one  or  more  clubs  with  a  record  of  attendance 

for  the  term  of  fifteen  meetings  for  each  term.  10 

2.  Acting  efficiently  as  an  official  in  any  club  for  an  entire  term  or 
doing  some  conspicuously  meritorious  work.  10 

3.  Getting  a  mark  of  80  or  over  in  sociability  from  the  leader.  15 

4.  Knowing  the  first  and  last  names  and  speaking  more  than  once  to 
fifty  pupils  in  Speyer  School  outside  of  those  in  his  own  class.  15 

5.  Convincingly  proving  that  he  has  helped  at  one  time  or  another 

at  least  five  different  school  mates  in  their  studies,  habits,  or  athletics.      20 

6.  Work  done  with  any  single  individual  resulting  in  marked  physical, 
mental  or  moral  improvement.  5-20 

7.  Being  especially  helpful  in  any  way  to  a  teacher  for  a  period  of  not 

less  than  four  weeks.  20 

8.  Being  the  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  a  group  leading 
toward  higher  ideals  mentally,  morally,  socially,  or  physically  in  one 

or  more  special  fields.  25 

Mental  Efficiency 

1.  Having  a  record  of  no  "D's"  in  any  subject  (unless  just  cause  can 

be  given)  for  a  period  of  four  months.  25 

2.  Receiving  from  the  leader  a  mark  averaging  not  less  than  80  for 
four  consecutive  months  in  "ability  to  act  in  a  crisis.''  15 
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3.  Reading  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of  the  books  listed  and  being  able 

to  answer  correctly  questions  as  to  the  contents.  40 

4.  Submitting  an  original  set  of  five  educational  exercises  to  be  prac- 
ticed at  home.  15 

5.  Submitting  in  writing  at  least  five  practical  ways  in  which  he 
thinks  the  course  in  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  can  be  made  more 
interesting  or  better  in  any  way  as  regards  Hygiene  lectures,  Athletics, 
Drills,  Clogs  and  Dance  Steps,  Games,  Recreation  Periods,  Tournaments, 
Leadership,  Order  and  Apparatus  Work.  25 

6.  Composing  a  school  song  or  cheer  which  is  adopted  by  the  school  20 

Moral  Efficiency 

1.  Receiving  from  the  leader  a  mark  averaging  not  less  than  80  in 
"fair  play"  and  "self-control,"  respectively,  for  the  term.  20 

2.  Receiving  from  the  leader  a  mark  averaging  not  less  than  80  in 
"courage"  and  "clean-mindedness,"  respectively,  for  the  term.  20 

3.  Bringing  absolutely  convincing  proof  endorsed  by  parents  and 
teachers  showing  a  gain  of  five  good  habits  regularly  practiced  for  at 
least  four  months.  20 

4.  Showing  evidence  whereby  he  helped  arouse  the  opinion  of  the 
class  against  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  who  by  actions  or 
words  tended  toward  the  setting-up  of  bad  practices.  20 

5.  Writing  a  digest  of  not  less  than  100  words  as  to  what  his  idea  is 
as  to  the  make-up  and  practices  of  a  courageous,  fair  and  square,  self- 
controlled  and  clean  young  men,  keeping  in  mind  the  two-minute  talks 
during  the  gymnasium  periods  and  what  he  has  read.  30 

General  Requirement 

1.  In  order  to  gain  the  "S,"  students  must  work  toward  a  total  of  380  points. 

2.  The  above  points  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  required  and  the 
optional. 

3.  The  required  number  of  points  is  280,  consisting  of  at  least  70  points  in 
each  division,  as:  70  points  in  physical,  70  points  in  social,  70  points  in  moral, 
and  70  points  in  mental. 

4.  The  optional  100  points  remaining  may  be  gained  without  reserve  under 
any  of  the  other  divisions. 

5.  To  those  students  gaining  a  total  of  430  points,  the  Speyer  sweater  will 
be  awarded. 

Note 

1.  A  month  before  the  end  of  the  term,  the  Board  of  Judges,  consisting  of 
three  members  of  the  faculty  and  three  representatives  of  the  student-body, 
will  meet  for  as  long  a  time  as  will  be  deemed  necessary  to  decide  as  to  what 
students  have  met  the  standards  in  their  endeavors  to  pass  the  requirements. 

2.  Every  student  must  hold  himself  ready  to  appear  before  the  Board 
when  notified. 
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3.  All  written  material  necessary  in  meeting  the  various  requirements,  or 
presented  in  any  way  for  evidence,  must  be  plainly  written,  on  one  side  of 
sheets  of  the  same  size  all  securely  fastened  together. 

4.  For  every  requirement  a  new  sheet  must  be  had,  having  the  applicant's 
name,  class,  the  general  heading  of  the  requirements,  and  the  number  of  the 
requirement  he  is  endeavoring  to  meet.    Example: 

John  Smith  Class  D2 

Social  Efficiency  Requirement  5 


The  requirement  that  out  of  a  total  of  380  points  necessary  to 
win  the  Speyer  "S,"  70  points  must  be  won  in  each  of  four  divi- 
sions— physical,  social,  mental,  moral — called  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  all-round  boy.  The  100  optional  points  made  pro- 
vision for  individual  differences.  When  one  had  gained  the 
380  points,  there  was  a  formal  presentation  of  the  ^S"  before  the 
whole  school.  In  later  years  great  honors  may  be  won  by  these 
wearers  of  the  Speyer  "S,"  but  probably  never  again  will  there  be 
such  whole-hearted  cheering,  such  flashing  eyes,  such  a  look  of 
high  resolve,  as  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  presentation,  the 
winner  of  the  "S"  marched  down  the  aisle  and  received  from  the 
representative  of  the  whole  school  this  insignia.  Here  was 
recognition  that  he  had  stood  successfully  for  the  ideals  of  Speyer. 

While  the  number  of  points  necessary  for  winning  the  Speyer 
^^  remained  fixed,  the  requirements  could  be  easily  extended 
so  as  to  focus  public  approval  on  desirable  new  activities.  Thus 
on  our  entering  the  war  the  Leaders  Club  felt  that  war  work 
should  be  recognized  and  encouraged.  This  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  resulted  in  their  issuing  the  "Real  American  Ex- 
tension" of  the  possible  ways  of  winning  the  Speyer  "S."  Here 
is  the  appeal  and  the  new  activities  that  were  approved : 

SPEYER  SCHOOL 

94  Lawrence  Street 

New  York  City 

Be  a  Real  American/ 

There  is  no  question  as  to  our  winning  this  war  if  every  fellow,  big  or  little, 
does  his  utmost,  his  level  best,  to  perform  the  work  assigned  him. 

Our  big  brothers,  the  men  of  today,  are  sacrificing  money,  home,  health, 
and  life  to  ''Make  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy." 
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They  are  not  fighting  for  themselves,  they  are  fighting  for  us.  Do  we  deserve 
this  enormous  sacrifice?  Shall  we  be  able  to  uphold  and  keep  the  torch  of 
liberty  burning  and  make  the  sacrifices  that  our  older  brothers  of  today  are 
making,  should  another  autocracy,  like  Germany,  menace  the  future  of 
Democracy? 

Every  fellow  must  ask  himself  how  he  can  best  be  of  service,  first  to  others, 
then,  to  himself,  and  in  a  way  that  will  make  his  big  brothers  feel  that  their 
small  brothers  are  doing  even  more  than  their  share. 

Every  Speyer  boy  has  this  opportunity  of  proving  himself  physically, 
socially,  morally,  and  mentally  efficient. 

Earn  Your  Speyer  "5"/ 

Efficiency  Spells  Success 

The  Efficient  Boy  of  Today  Is  the  Efficient  Man  of  Tomorrow 
The  Speyer  "S" — ^A  Sign  of  "American  Boy  Efficiency" 

Additional  Rbquirbmbnts 

Physical 

1.  Bringing  proof  of  having  worked  on  an  average  of  two  full  afternoons 
for  four  consecutive  months  at  paid  physical  labor.  20  points. 

Social 

2.  For  having  personally  giained  five  or  more  subscribers  to  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  or  sold  $100  of  War  Savings  Stamps.  20  points. 

3.  For  taking  an  active  leading  part  in  Red  Cross  or  allied  war  activities 
for  six  consecutive  months.  20  points. 

Mental 

1.  For  each  dollar's  worth  of  Thrift  Stamps  purchased  through  the  School 
Bank  with  money  earned  by  work.  4  points. 

2.  For  repeating  from  memory,  the  "Speyer  Creed"  and  citing  one  or  more 
applications  under  each  of  the  ten  parts  as  evidence  of  ability  to  uphold  the 
Creed.  20  points. 

3.  Acting  as  an  intelligent  successful  "junior  four-minute  man,"  talking  on 
an  average  once  a  week  for  a  period  of  four  months  to  an  aggregate  audience 
of  2,000.  20  points. 

These  boys  led  the  whole  of  the  great  city  of  New  York  in  the 
public  school  contest  for  the  greatest  per  capita  sale  of  W.  S.  S. 
One  newsboy  bought  and  paid  for  two  fifty-dollar  Liberty  Bonds 
out  of  his  savings  from  the  sale  of  his  papers.  Regular  Liberty 
Bond  teams,  composed  of  speakers  and  salesmen,  organized  and 
rehearsed  in  English  classes,  campaigned  successfully  in  the 
streets  selling  Liberty  Bonds. 

It  was  a  part  of  their  creed  to  be  of  service.  It  was  through 
performing  activities  worth  while  in  themselves,  through  service, 
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through  games,  through  sports,  and  through  taking  part  in  club 
and  class  affairs,  that  these  boys  became  so  absorbed  that  they 
wanted  to  be  helpful,  loyal,  trustworthy.  The  boy's  own  interests 
and  public  approval  directed  him.  When  there  was  a  rivalry 
between  these  two,  public  opinion,  stimulated  by  the  Leaders 
Club,  usually  won.  (It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
while  the  Leaders  Club  ran  their  own  affairs  they  had  a  continu- 
ous source  of  inspiration  in  the  physical  director,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Part  of  the  director's  success  was  due  to  his  getting  just  the  right 
mixture  of  boy-initiative  and  teacher-direction.) 

There  is,  however,  a  side  to  the  life  of  the  school  boy  besides 
that  of  recreation  in  which  the  character-building  process  goes 
on.  Mental  and  moral  habits  are  formed  during  study  hours 
as  well  as  during  playtime.  The  spirit  that  has  been  developed 
on  the  playground  can  be  a  part  of  the  boy  every  minute  of  the 
day,  in  the  classroom,  on  the  street,  in  the  home.  In  the  require- 
ments for  the  Speyer  "S,"  there  is,  as  has  been  seen,  an  attempt 
to  place  emphasis  on  worthwhile  activities  other  than  purely 
athletic  achievements. 

Many  interests  of  the  boys  expressed  themselves  in  clubs.  A 
great  number  of  these  had  grown  up  in  the  school.  There  was 
the  Reading  Club,  the  Latin  Club,  the  Mathematics  Club,  the 
Science  Club,  the  Editors  Club,  the  Wrestling,  Boxing  and  Tum- 
bling Clubs,  the  Bicycle  Club,  the  Shop  Squad,  and  many  others. 
Some  faculty  member  was  the  adviser  of  each  of  these  clubs,  but 
the  Leaders  Club  thought  there  should  be  one  organization  that 
included  all  of  these  organizations.  Thus,  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  school,  that  is,  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  the  Leaders 
Club  presented  the  plan  of  a  General  Organization,  the  "G.  O.," 
as  it  was  called,  that  should  take  the  place  of  the  "A.  A."  The 
plan  was  adopted  by  the  school.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the 
pupils  joined  the  "G.  O."  and  paid  dues — twenty  cents  a  semester. 
No  one  was  kept  out  who  really  wanted  to  join  and  paid  as 
much  as  two  cents.  However,  nearly  every  boy  found  a  way  to 
pay  the  full  amount.  All  clubs  were  invited  to  send  delegates 
to  the  Leaders  Club  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  These 
delegates  were  to  show  why  their  club  should  exist  and  to  present 
the  budgets  of  their  respective  clubs.  Thus  the  "G.  O.,"  headed 
by  the  Leaders  Club,  came  to  embrace  the  whole  school. 
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This  whole  scheme  of  organization  and  the  ends  that  the  leaders 
and  the  director  were  striving  for  would  have  resulted  in  a  series 
of  failures  if  the  work  in  the  regular  gymnasium  periods  had 
been  dull  and  uninteresting.  The  failures  would  probably  have 
been  greater  if  the  work  had  been  interesting  and  nothing  more. 
The  plan,  the  spirit,  the  efficiency  of  these  periods  as  worked  out 
by  the  director,  by  the  boys,  or  by  both  the  director  and  the 
boys  working  together,  made  the  whole  organization  possible. 
A  sure  way  to  misunderstand  the  remarkable  spirit  and  organiza- 
tion built  up  by  the  "G.  O.,"  is  to  neglect  to  study  the  detailed 
plan  of  the  gymnasium  periods.  Evety  teacher  in  the  school,  in 
varying  degrees,  had  a  hand  in  building  the  school  spirit,  but  the 
spirit's  headquarters  was  in  the  gymnasium.  How  did  the  spirit 
operate?  Instead  of  describing  the  general  plan  of  the  gymnasium 
periods  with  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  interesting  illustrations,  it 
will  probably  be  of  more  use  to  others  to  present  the  detailed  out- 
line of  subject-matter  and  method  of  work  in  these  periods.  The 
outline  that  follows  is  the  oiie  made  and  used  by  the  boys  and 
by  the  physical  director,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

SPEYER  SCHOOL 

94  Lawrence  Street 

New  York  City 

The  outline  of  the  subject-matter,  method  of  presentation,  and  scheme  of 
discipline  that  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  efficient  in  conducting  the  r^^ular 
gymnasium  periods,  noon  hours,  and  the  recreation  periods  by  the  boys  of 
Speyer  School. 

Leadership 

The  marks  of  leadership  in  physical  education  are: 

1.  Spirit,  The  best  leader  knows  his  "Speyer  Creed,"  lives  it,  practices  it, 
and  fights  for  it.  He  constantly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  adhering  to 
all  that  the  "Speyer  Creed"  and  Leaders  Basis  of  Marking  stands  for. 

2.  Personality,  The  real  leader  is  natural.  He  is  at  all  times  friendly, 
courteous,  kind,  and  respectful.    "To  help  in  advancing  others"  is  his  motto. 

3.  Preparedness,  The  efficient  leader  prepares  his  program  of  activities 
beforehand  so  that  at  all  times  he  keeps  his  class  actively  interested.  He 
does  not  waste  the  time  of  his  class  endeavoring  to  remember  what  comes  next. 

4.  Initiative,  The  successful  leader  meets  the  situation;  he  does  not  wait 
to  be  told  what  to  do.  An  unforseen  situation  is  but  another  opportunity  for 
testing  his  ability. 
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5.  AhUUy  to  Command,  The  able  leader  commands  in  a  firm,  distinct,  un- 
questioning mean- what- I-say  tone.  His  orders  indicate  exactly  what  is  to 
be  done. 

6.  Helpfulness.  The  convincing  leader  is  positive  that  the  material  he 
presents  will  help  his  classmates  to  play  and  know  better  those  desirable 
games  or  sports  that  they  already  play,  or  are  likely  to  play. 

7.  Broadmindedness.  The  wise  leader  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  sug- 
gestions that  might  improve  his  work.  He  does  not  forget  to  thank  those  who 
have  helped  him. 

Division  of  Responsibility 

1.  The  efficient,  well-ordered,  self-controlled  class  holds  each  regular  leader 
responsible  for  a  part  of  the  program  in  physical  education,  e.g.,  marching,  exer- 
cises, noon  hour  recreation,  athletics,  personal  hygiene,  etc. 

2.  At  no  time  does  the  leader's  responsibility  cease;  even  when  other 
members  of  his  class  who,  by  volunteering  or  by  being  designated  by  him, 
assume  any  of  his  duties  of  leadership,  he  is  still  responsible. 

3.  Each  boy  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  that  have 
been  made  for  the  efficient  running  of  the  school. 

4.  It  is  understood  that  those  leaders  not  conducting  any  part  of  the 
program  fall  in  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  acting  as  examples  of  co5peration, 
and  are  under  the  full  authority  of  the  leader  in  charge  whether  it  be  marching, 
games,  exercises,  etc. 

The  Gymnasium  Period 
Entrance 

1.  A  self-controlled  class  enters  in  order,  without  any  pushing,  shoving  or 
yelling.    Coats,  sweaters,  and  street  shoes  are  immediately  removed. 

2.  During  the  four  minutes  of  free  play,  everybody  is  included,  even  the 
weakest. 

The  First  WhisOe 

I.  The  whistle  is  blown  by  the  "marching  leader."  At  its  signal  every 
pupil  instantly  stands  at  attention. 

The  Second  WhisOe 

I.  All  quickly  and  orderly  go  to  their  assigned  numbers,  while  the  leaders 
note  the  absentees  and  any  who  lack  gymnasium  shoes. 

The  Marching  DriU 

1.  The  drill  is  led  by  the  marching  leader  or  by  some  one  designated  by 
him  who  remains  under  his  supervision.  Any  fellow  in  the  class,  at  one  time 
or  another,  may  be  designated  as  leader. 

2.  At  all  times  during  marching  drill  military  discipline  prevails.  The  most 
glaring  mistake  evokes  no  laughter  or  uncalled-for  comments. 

3.  The  marching  drill,  if  possible,  should  never  exceed  five  minutes.  The 
class  at  the  end  of  this  time  is  to  be  in  open  order  formation  and  ready  for  the 
practical  exercise  leader. 

4.  In  marching  the  commands  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  prepara- 
tory commands,  as  for  instance,  the  "Forward"  or  "By  the  right  flank"  and  the 
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command  of  execution  which  in  most  cases  is  ''March."    The  preparatory 
command  in  ail  cases  points  out  the  direction. 

5.  There  should,  if  possible,  always  ensue  a  slight  pause  after  the  prepara- 
tory command  before  giving  the  command  of  executiom,  viz:  Forward — pause 
— march ! 

The  ''Forward''  is  given  clear  and  distinct;  the  "March"  clear,  snappy  and 
decisive. 

6.  Every  movement  is  fully  explained  and  executed  in  perfect  form  before 
another  movement  is  taught.  (A  demonstration  with  one  or  two  squads  has 
been  found  to  be  most  helpful  in  having  the  class  grasp  commands.) 

Marching^  Commands 

Class  Attention!  Feet  parallel  and  slightly  apart,  knees  straight,  body 
inclining  slightly  forward,  chest  high,  arms  at  sides,  chin  in  without  constraint, 
and  eyes  front. 

Right  (or  Left)  Dress!  Front!  About— Face!  Right  (or  Left)— Face! 
Half  (or  three-quarters)  Right  (or  Left) — Face!  Mark  Time — Mark!  For- 
ward— March!  Class — Halt!  Half  Step — March!  Side  Step  Right  (or 
Left) — March!  Backward — March!  To  the  Rear — March!  Double  Time — 
March!  Forward,  guide,  right  or  left — March!  By  the  right  or  left  flank — 
March!  Column  half,  right  or  left — March!  Form  twos  or  fours  right  or 
left  oblique — March!  By  the  right  or  left  flank  form  twos,  or  fours — March! 
Squads  right  or  left — March!  Squads  right  or  left  about — March!  Right  or 
left  turn — March!  On  the  right  or  left  into  line — March!  Right  or  left 
front  into  line — March!  Open  order — March!  Close  order — March!  Com- 
binations of  above,  viz.:  By  the  right  flank  column  left — March!  etc. 

The  Practical  Exercises 

1.  As  in  the  marching  drill,  other  fellows  may  be  designated  by  the  exercise 
leader  to  act  as  temporary  leaders. 

2.  Usually  the  program  in  a  thirty-minute  period  is:  Marching;  one 
apparatus  exercise;  one  original  exercise;  five  old  exercises;  clogs;  gymnastic 
steps;  games.  In  a  sixty-minute  period:  Marching;  one  apparatus  exercise; 
two  original  exercises;  four  old  exercises;  clogs  or  gymnastic  dancing;  games. 

3.  The  above  exercises,  aside  from  the  games,  do  not  exceed  seven  minutes. 
Every  exercise  is  performed  four  times,  alternating  right  and  left  where  possible. 

4.  The  apparatus  exercise  consists  of  a  complete  stunt  on  some  piece  of 
apparatus  found  in  the  gymnasium,  e,  g.,  parallel  bars,  horse,  ropes,  flying 
rings,  etc.  It  especially  emphasizes  the  stretching  of  every  muscle  and  is  per- 
formed slowly. 

5.  As  in  the  exercises  that  follow,  the  members  of  the  class  are  urged  to 
use  their  .imagination  so  that  each  fellow  actually  performs  the  exercise  as 
though  he  were  on  the  piece  of  apparatus  the  exercise  calls  for. 

The  Original  Ej^rcises 

I.  It  is  only  when  there  are  no  volunteers  from  the  class  that  the  exercise 
leader  himself  presents  an  original  exercise. 
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2.  The  fellow  who  volunteers  to  present  an  original  exercise  is  called  the 
originator.  When  more  than  one  volunteers,  the  exercise  leader  chooses  the 
one  who  is  to  present  the  exercise. 

3.  The  originator  first  gives  a  clear,  simple  word-picture  of  the  proposed 
exercise  and  tells  how,  where,  and  when  he  thought  of  it. 

4.  A  demonstration  to  the  count  of  four  is  given.  This  demonstration 
shows  what  is  to  be  done  at  the  first  tap  or  count,  the  second  tap  or  count,  and 
the  third  tap  or  count.    The  fourth  tap  always  denotes  ''position  at  attention." 

5.  In  the  starting  exercise,  i  denotes  "get  on  your  mark";  2,  "get  set";  3, 
"go";  4,  "back  to  position."  This  scheme  has  been  found  to  work  successfully 
for  all  practical  exercises. 

6.  At  all  times  the  exercise  is  performed  in  a  natural  manner,  just  as  it 
should  be  in  the  game  or  sport  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Corrections 

1.  The  originator  after  he  has  demonstrated  the  exercise  asks  for  corrections 
or  suggestions  for  improving  the  exercise. 

2.  One  fellow  at  a  time  is  recognized  who  comes  before  the  class  and  demon- 
strates how  his  suggestion  might  improve  the  exercise. 

3.  The  suggested  improvement  may  or  may  not  be  adopted  by  the  originator. 

4.  No  more  than  two  suggestions  for  one  exercise  are  recognized  during 
any  one  period.  All  others  are  requested  to  meet  the  originator  after  school  hours. 

5.  The  exercise  leader  notes  whether  the  exercise  is  really  practical  and 
whether  the  class  in  general  is  favorable  toward  its  adoption.  If  the  leader 
is  in  doubt,  the  retention  of  the  exercise  is  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  class. 
If  approved,  the  exercise  is  then  performed  by  the  originator  with  the  accepted 
improvements,  following  which  the  class  performs  the  exercise. 

6.  The  class  is  especially  cautioned  against  making  its  chief  aim  the  doing 
of  the  exercise  exactly  as  set  forth  by  the  originator.  Naturalness  and  imagi- 
natively placing  one's  self  in  the  midst  of  the  game  or  sport  from  which  the 
exercise  is  derived  makes  the  exercise 'really  practical  and  valuable. 

7.  All  the  fellows,  and  especially  the  leaders,  keep  personal  records  of  the 
original  exercises  presented  and  adopted  so  that  (a)  The  pupils  who  present 
them  receive  due  credit  in  meeting  requirement  "4"  under  Mental  Efficiency 
for  the  Speyer  "S."  (fi)  The  exercise  is  repeated  at  stated  intervals,  (c)  Where 
doubt  arises  as  to  the  performing  of  an  exercise,  the  originator  may  be  called 
upon. 

Practical  Exercises  Given  by  the  Boys  oj  Speyer  School  {To  January  j,  igiS) 

Apparatus.  Chinning,  climing  ropes,  parallel  bars,  rings,  horse,  high 
parallel  skip. 

Baseball,  Pitching  (outdoor  and  indoor),  catching,  sliding  (running  and 
standing),  batting,  bunting,  fielding,  catching  a  high  ball,  catching  a  low,  wide 
ball,  catching  a  foul  ball,  tagging-out  on  bases,  stopping  a  high-liner. 

Basketball,  Center  foul  shot,  dodge  opponent,  field  shot,  under  basket  shot, 
dribble  and  pass,  pass,  return  and  shoot. 

Bombardment,  Catching  and  throwing  the  ball. 
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Boxball  (Long  Handball).    Hitting  the  ball,  hand-batting. 

Boxing.  Side  step,  straight  jab,  punching  the  bag,  8trai( 
block,  follow-up  jab,  ducking. 

Bowling.   Rolling  a  strike. 

FoothaU.    Center,  quarter  back,  foward  pass,  end  run,  kick 
kick,  end  catch,  end  tackle,  center  tackle,  straight  arm. 

Fencing.  Thrust,  guard. 

Fishing.  Casting  the  line. 

Goal  Ball.  Golf  drive,  hockey  drive,  shinney  drive,  hockey 

Grenade.  Grenade  throw,  bayonet  thrust. 

Handball.  Serving,  under  the  leg. 

Pussy  Cat.  Hitting  the  cat. 

Rowing.   Rowing  (double  oars),  paddling  (single-double),  canoe  tilting. 

Swimming.  Breast  stroke,  leg  kick  and  scissors,  combination  (one  hand 
and  side  stroke),  diving  (shallow). 

Tennis.  Serve,  loffert  (return  of  serve),  back  hand. 

Track  and  Field,  Starting,  shot  put,  discus  throw,  running  high  jump, 
standing  broad  jump,  running,  taking  the  stick  in  relay. 

Volley  Ball.  Serve,  return. 

Home  Spring  Exercises,   (i)  arms,  (2)  chest,  (3)  hips  and  legs. 

Chopping  wood,  heaving  a  rope,  roly  poly,  cage  ball,  sliding  on  the  ice, 
rifle  shooting,  grounding  a  boat,  mounting  a  horse,  coasting,  belly  whopper. 

Dance  or  Gymnasium  Steps  and  Clogs 

1.  The  leader  who  is  successful  in  teaching  new  steps  has  practiced  the 
step  he  wishes  to  teach  beforehand,  and  knows  absolutely  the  rate  of  tapping 
or  time  of  music  necessary. 

2.  He  will  not  exceed  two  minutes,  and  in  that  time  will  make  the  steps 
simple,  snappy,  vigorous,  and  exhilarating,  leaving  his  classmates  ready  for 
the  breathing  exercises. 

Clogs  and  Gymnasium  Steps  {Given  to  January  j,  igiS) 

Leg-swinging  backward  and  forward  with  hop;  legs  crossing  with  hop; 
heel  and  toe;  rocking  step;  buck  and  wing  (clog);  universal  high  (clog); 
alcibiades  (clog). 

Dup  Breathing 

I.  Breathing  exercise  is  usually  given  by  raising  the  arms  sideways  and 
upward  so  that  the  chest  is  fully  expanded  at  inhalation.  The  arms  are 
slowly  lowered  .at  exhalation.    Breath  through  the  nose. 

Games  and  Recreation 

1.  In  order  that  every  fellow  clearly  understands  any  correction  or  modi- 
fication of  an  old  game  or  the  explanation  and  demonstration  of  a  new  one, 
the  leader  requests  the  utmost  codperation,  silence  and  attention  from  each 
individual,  so  that  the  desired  change  or  explanations  may  be  understood  by  all. 

2.  The  game  leader  realizes  that  the  best  games  are  those  which  keep  every 
boy  active  and  interested  during  the  tifne  it  is  being  played. 
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3.  He  18  also  careful  not  to  absent  himself  from  the  class  even  for  a  moment 
without  first  stating  what  he  is  to  do  and  what  he  expects  from  the  class  in 
his  absence.  When  possible  another  leader  or  responsible  classmate  is  re- 
quested to  get  the  athletic  material,  mark  the  floors,  etc.,  while  the  game 
leader  attends  to  the  formation  of  teams  and  squads  and  the  appointment  of 
umpires. 

4.  The  game  leader  does  not  participate  in  the  game  himself.  To  the  right 
kind  of  leader,  supervising  the  game  so  that  it  runs  smoothly  is  just  as  much 
fun,  if  not  more,  than  being  in  the  game. 

5.  When  a  large  number  of  pupils  make  it  impossible  for  all  to  participate 
in  one  game,  extra  activities  are  provided  in  the  form  of  games  or  sports 
under  the  supervision  of  another  leader  or  responsible  classmate. 

6.  In  games  where  men  are  constantly  eliminated,  e,  g,,  bombardment,  tug 
of  war,  dodge  ball,  etc.,  the  leader  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  guard  against 
accidents  and  violation  of  rules  through  the  interference  of  those  who  have 
been  eliminated. 

7.  If  at  any  time  during  the  game  the  leader  finds  occasion  to  blow  his 
whistle,  the  blast  is  long  and  loud  as  a  signal  for  instant  silence. 

8.  The  leader  demands  at  all  times  that  the  physically  weaker  members  of 
the  class  be  given  first  consideration. 

9.  The  leader  is  always  aware  of  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  class,  so 
that  before  a  noticeable  lack  of  energy  or  interest  is  felt  in  any  game  he  pro- 
vides another  more  desirable  one. 

10.  To  have  a  well-balanced  period  he  will  ease  up  after  such  strenuous 
games  as  tug-of-war,  prisoners  base,  master  of  the  ring  or  basketball,  by 
providing  milder  games,  such  as  relay  ball,  follow-up  bombardment,  etc. 
The  class  realizes  that  the  game  period  provides  an  opportunity  not  only  for 
fun  but  also  for  practicing  trustworthiness,  loyalty,  helpfulness,  courtesy, 
respect,  cheerfulness,  thrift  (for  example,  saving  one's  strength),  courage  and 
cleanliness — all  that  the  Speyer  Creed  stands  for. 

Dismissal 

1.  Four  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  period  the  whistle  is  blown  as  a  signal 
to  stop  all  activities  and  stand  at  attention. 

2.  At  the  second  blast  of  the  whistle  all  quietly  and  rapidly  go  to  their 
assigned  numbers  and  stand  with  chest  high,  guiding  right. 

3.  When  the  command  "Fall-out"  is  given,  every  fellow  puts  on  his  coat 
and  street  shoes  immediately  and  goes  quickly  to  the  next  recitation. 

4.  The  real  leader  insists  that  the  dismissal  be  correct,  orderly  and  efficient. 
The  last  impression  that  the  class  should  have  is  one  of  order,  efficiency,  and  all- 
round  satisfaction. 

5.  The  leader  does  not  leave  until  every  other  fellow  of  his  class  has  gone. 

Lack  of  Cooperation 

I.  If  a  general  lack  of  cooperation  or  spirit  is  shown  by  the  class,  the  leaders 
have  found  that  the  most  efficient  punishment  is  absolute  quiet  in  line  for  five 
minutes. 
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2.  Gross  disorder  on  the  part  of  any  individual  is  referred  to  the  Leaders 
Club. 

3.  The  careful  leader  forestalls  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  individual  to 
cause  disorder  by  first  calling  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  uncodperative, 
disloyal  member,  and  then  if  necessary  excludes  him  from  all  activities. 

Observation  for  Marking 

1.  At  all  times  the  leaders  note  those  who  uphold  the  Speyer  Creed  and 
those  who  practice  self-KX>ntrol,  fair  play,  sociability,  courage,  ability  to  act 
in  a  crisis,  clean-mindedness,  and  good  posture,  as  outlined  in  the  ''Leaders' 
Basis  of  Marking  Sheet." 

2.  Extra  credit  is  given  to  individuals,  not  r^^ular  members  of  the  Leaders 
Club,  who  demonstrate  ability  to  act  as  temporary  leaders  and  who  are 
especially  active  in  furthering  the  interests  of  their  fellows.  Such  men  may  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Leaders  Club, 

3.  The  number  and  quality  of  the  comments  and  remarks  in  the  leader's 
note-book  is  one  means  of  his  demonstrating  his  ability  as  a  keen,  able  judge 
of  character. 

The  Noon  Hour 

1.  The  period  from  12:15  to  1245  in  the  gymnasium  is  exclusively  for 
those  fellows  who  have  received  a  mark  of  ''C  or  lower  in  physical  education 
who  care  to  go  down  to  the  gymnasium  to  receive  individual  attention. 

2.  The  rule  is  that  each  of  these  fellows  be  accompanied  by  a  leader  who 
after  consulting  with  the  leader  in  charge  provides  the  activity  best  suited  for 
the  individual's  needs. 

3.  The  leader  keeps  in  mind  that  his  charge  is  the  one  to  be  kept  actively 
interested,  not  himself.  The  leader  is  at  all  times  in  the  background,  giving 
help  or  taking  part  in  any  game  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  The  leader 
remembers  that  self-reliance  is  probably  the  chief  quality  needed  by  his  charge. 

Recreation  Period 

1.  The  recreation  period  from  three  to  five  in  the  afternoon  comes  at  least 
three  times  a  week. 

2.  Every  leader  does  his  utmost  to  make  it  the  best  and  most  interesting 
period  of  the  day. 

3.  The  class  tournament  games  in  all  sports,  except  baseball  and  track,  take 
place  during  the  recreation  period.  There  are  also  the  wrestling,  boxing,  and 
tumbling  clubs  and  the  school  games. 

4.  It  is  in  the  recreation  period  that  the  best  leaders  are  recognized.  The 
leader  must  show  himself  capable  of  making  not  only  the  boys  from  his  own 
class  but  also  those  of  other  classes  observe  and  uphold  the  Speyer  Creed. 
His  actions  must  be  such  as  to  cause  boys  of  other  schools  to  respect  the 
Speyer  Creed. 

5.  Those  leaders  appointed  to  act  as  umpires  or  referees  through  the 
Leaders  Club  or  director  may  at  the  first  sign  of  lack  of  codperation  suspend 
all  activities  for  the  afternoon  or  cause  the  expulsion  of  any  one  present. 
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6.  The  recreation  period  gives  every  boy  in  Speyer  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  ability  as  an  athlete  or  learn  how  to  be  one  and  to  learn  how  to  direct 
athletes.  Hence  the  Speyer  boy  with  the  real  spirit  and  ambition  does  not 
miss  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  recreation  period. 

List  of  Games  Played  (To  January  i,  iqiq) 

Gymnasium:  Basketball;  boxing;  boxball;  bombardment  (barrage); 
basketball  shot,  3-2-1;  bull  in  the  ring;  "champion  athletic  meet"  (club, 
dumb-bell  and  potato  race);  club  snatch;  criss-cross  basketball  and  shoot; 
dodge  ball;  forcing  the  gates;  handball;  follow  the  leader  on:  horse,  horizon- 
tal bar,  wall  bars,  Swedish  ladder,  parallel  bars,  climbing  ropes,  traveling  rings; 
time  bowling;  master  of  the  ring;  prisoner's  base;  pass  ball;  relay  ball,  under 
1^,  follow  up  and  hit  the  board,  overhead;  rooster  fight;  sha  loo  zi;  tug  of 
war;  tag;   Chinese  tag;  indoor  baseball;  vojley  ball. 

Outdoor:  Baseball;  boundary  ball  (handball);  cat;  goal  ball;  fox  and  geese; 
one  foot  on,  one  foot  off;  pinch  "O";  rugby  boundary  ball;  soccer;  shinney; 
Spanish  fly;  track  meet. 

Entrance 

1.  Upon  entering  the  G.  O.,  ticket  is  punched  for  credit  in  meeting  require- 
ments 6-9  under  "physical  efficiency"  for  the  Speyer  "S." 

2.  The  members  of  the  various  class  teams  and  athletic  clubs  change  to 
uniform  or  remove  their  coats,  waists,  street  shoes,  check  all  valuables  with 
the  "Lost  and  Found"  leaders  and  stand  in  groups  quietly  awaiting  orders  from 
their  team  captains. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Wrestling,  Boxing,  and  Tumbling  Clubs  spread  the 
mats  in  a  comer  of  the  gymnasium  well  out  of  the  way  of  those  participating 
in  the  tournament  games. 

4.  Those  leaders  appointed  as  umpires  designate  other  leaders  or  responsible 
schoolmates  to  act  as  time-keepers,  score-keepers,  and  to  draw  the  chalk-line 
behind  which  spectators  are  to  stand. 

Rules  of  the  Game 

1.  All  Speyer  teams  play  hard  to  win  and  are  good' losers,  but  at  all  times 
keep  in  mind  that  good  sportsmanship  is  more  important  than  the  winning  of 
the  game. 

2.  The  class  team  is  selected  by  the  leaders  or  elected  by  the  class. 

3.  The  school  team  is  chosen  from  the  best  players  on  the  various  class 
teams  by  the  physical  director. 

4.  The  team  once  chosen  elects  its  own  captain,  who  is  responsible  for 
sufficient  team  practice,  the  assignment  of  positions  to  the  various  individuals, 
signals,  and  plays  to  be  executed,  and  the  spirit  of  his  team. 

5.  During  the  progress  of  a  game,  the  captain  has  full  authority  over  every 
member  of  his  team.    His  orders  are  obeyed  first;  questions  come  afterward. 

6.  Each  member  of  the  team  makes  it  his  business  to  observe  other  class  or 
school  teams  so  that  he  may  improve  his  own  playing  and  that  of  his  team. 
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7.  All  games  before  being  scheduled  by  the  various  teams  are  first  approved 
by  the  Leaders  Club. 

8.  A  Speyer  boy  who  betrays  his  captain,  his  team,  his  class,  and  his  school 
by  "quitting"  when  once  he  has  been  made  a  member  of  a  team,  is  suspended 
from  participating  in  all  athletics  for  the  term,  and  considered  a  fellow  with  no 
spirit  and  lacking  in  loyalty,  trustworthiness,  and  courage. 

Visitors  and  Visiting  Teams 

1.  Visitors  and  visiting  teams  are  met  by  all  Speyer  boys  with  a  spirit  of 
friendship,  courtesy,  and  fair  play.  They  are  given  first  consideration  as  to 
lockers,  positions  for  observing  the  game,  and  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  in 
referees'  or  other  decisions. 

2.  Visitors  who  by  their  actions  or  remarks  make  themselves  a  nuisance  or 
endeavor  to  act  "tough"  are  promptly  ejected,  if  need  be  by  combined  efforts 
of  all  leaders  present  and  others  requested  to  help. 

YeUSt  Songs,  and  Cheers 

1.  At  all  times  the  cheer  leader's  signals  are  obeyed,  a  song,  cheer  or  yell 
well  "put  over"  being  one  proof  of  ability  to  co5perate. 

2.  All  cheers  and  songs  are  means  of  showing  appreciation  for  dean  sports- 
manship and  fair  play  on  either  side. 

3.  The  concerted  cheering  of  friends  and  schoolmates  of  a  visiting  team  is 
a  time  for  silence  and  courtesy  in  appreciation  of  our  opponents'  school 
spirit. 

4.  The  cheer  leader  observes  carefully  the  progress  of  the  game  and  the 
moods  of  the  individual  players.  As  a  result  he  is  able  to  give  the  appropriate 
song  or  cheer  to  hasten  and  spur  on  the  team  or  the  individual  player,  as  he 
sees  fit. 

5.  He  constantly  urges  those  who  are  cheering  to  put  all  their  energy  and 
spirit  into  the  cheer  so  that  the  team  may  feel  as  well  as  hear  that  they  are 
being  ably  supported  by  their  schoolmates. 

6.  A  cheer  for  the  school  is  always  followed,  as  a  sign  of  respect,  by  a  cheer 
for  the  school  of  our  opponents. 

Dismissal  and  Order 

1.  A  signal  by  any  leader,  whether  it  be  the  raised  hand,  the  sound  of  a  bell 
or  the  blast  of  a  whistle,  immediately  gains  a  silent  orderly  audience. 

2.  Ten  minutes  before  the  hour  of  5  p.  m.,  the  leader  in  charge  blows  his 
whistle  ordering  everybody  from  the  gymnasium.  There  is  no  loitering;  those 
who  wish,  take  showers;  others  go  home  immediately. 

3.  The  leaders  do  not  leave  until  everybody  else  has  gone  and  all  athletic 
material  has  been  safely  put  away. 

Showers 

I .  Those  who  partidpate  in  the  games  or  the  activities  of  the  Boxing,  Wrest- 
ling, and  Tumbling  Clubs  make  sure  of  bringing  towds  and  soap. 
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2.  Each  boy  is  allowed  twelve  minutes  from  the  time  he  enters:  two  minutes 
for  undressing,  five  for  shower,  and  five  for  dressing. 

3.  Showers  are  taken  for  cleansing  the  skin  from  dust  and  sweat  which  clog 
the  pores  after  exercise.  Warm  water  and  soap  are  used  for  the  first  four 
minutes,  followed  by  a  half  minute  of  rinsing  with  warm  water  and  slowly 
changing  to  the  cold  which  is  endured  from  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds.  A  brisk 
rub  with  the  towel  follows. 

4.  A  boy  reported  for  disorder  of  any  kind  by  the  leader  in  charge  is  sus- 
pended from  all  athletics  for  at  least  one  week. 

As  a  result  of  helping,  studying,  and  following  the  experiment, 
certain  conclusions  are  definite.  There  was  opportunity  for 
initiative  and  leadership.  The  individual  boy  found  his  place 
by  his  ability  to  serve  his  fellows.  They  improved  their  wants 
and  their  means  of  satisfying  these  wants.  The  positive  side  of 
character  training  was  emphasized  with  as  few  negations  as  possi- 
ble. The  boys  discovered  new  interests  in  their  lives  and  new 
abilities  in  themselves.  The  details  of  the  whole  scheme  were 
constantly  developing  and,  like  the  membership  of  the  Leaders 
Club,  constantly  changing.  Their  actions  indicated  that  they 
come  more  and  more  to  recognize  personal  and  group  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges.  This  work,  centered 
in  the  gymnasium,  affected  the  classrooms  in  method,  in  subject- 
matter  and  in  discipline.  It  revolutionized  the  Assemblies.  This 
spirit,  starting  in  the  gymnasium  and  aided  by  some  of  the  class- 
room teachers,  captured  the  school.  From  the  endless  complexity 
of  races,  nationalities,  languages  and  religions,  from  the  varying 
degrees  of  poverty,  near-poverty  and  comfort,  there  developed 
a  spirit  of  respect  and  co5peration.  They  respected  each  other's 
ancestry,  religion,  social  views,  and  home  life,  and  expressed 
this  respect  in  a  fair  degree  of  real  courtesy.  They  learned  team 
work — how  to  co5perate.  They  carried  on.  The  large  group 
that  went  to  De  Witt  Clinton  after  their  two  years  at  Speyer 
went  over  the  top  100  per  cent  for  membership  in  the  "G.  O." 
of  that  school  the  first  day  they  were  there.  They  had  learned 
to  perform  better  those  desirable  activities  which  they  were 
going  to  perform  anyway.  They  did  discover  and  desire  in- 
creasingly higher  types  of  activity,  and  by  cooperative  effort 
many  of  these  higher  types  became  possible.  This  is  one  way,  at 
least,  to  train  citizens. 


ART  SERVICE  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 

By  ARTHUR  WESLEY  DOW 
Pnhttoc  d  Floe  Aiu,  Tcacbcn  Colkac 

When  art  is  mentioned  the  majority  of  people  in  our  country 
think  of  pictures,  or  of  something  in  a  museum,  or  of  something 
adorning  public  buildings  and  houses  of  the  wealthy.  There  are 
those  who  regard  art  as  a  material  thing,  a  luxury,  to  be  enjoyed 
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by  a  favored  few.  •  As  for  the  producer  of  art — of  this  kind — he 
is  popularly  denied  a  place  among  the  "practical,"  who  feel  that 
they  alone  run  the  world. 

In  educational  circles  we  hear  of  various  kinds  of  art,  "fine," 
"applied,"  "industrial,"  "commercial,"  and  so  on,  terms  more  or 
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less  vague.  To  avoid  misunderstanding  let  me  state  as  clearly  as 
I  can  what  I  mean  by  "art'  and  "art  service." 

In  this  paper  I  apply  the  word  "art'  to  a  quality,  not  to  things. 
Let  us  say  that  art  is  a  quality  imparted  to  the  shape,  texture, 
tone,  and  color  of  things,  a  superior  quality  created  by  the 
superior  craftsman  or  artist.  It  is  this  superior  quality  of  looks 
and  workmanship  which  the  world  regards  as  predous.  It  may 
east  in  the  humble  things  of  daily  use  if  the  makers  of  them  care 
bow  they  look  and  have  freedom  to  choose  form,  texture,  and 
color.  The  good  craftsman  does  care  how  his  work  looks,  be 
takes  pride  in  a  "good  job,"  he  wants  it  to  be  "ship-shape,"  and 
here  is  the  germ  of  art.  To  create  superior  quality  is  not  to  add 
prettiness  to  some  useful  object,  or  to  "decorate"  something. 

The  creative  workman  has  a  mental  image  of  the  object  he  is 
to  produce,  even  if  it  be  but  a  turned  chair-round.  Before  begin- 
ning it  he  sees  it  graceful  and  well  proportioned.  The  man  of  no 
imagination  does  not  see  anything  but  a  block  of  wood  which  he 
fashions  mechanically  into  a  dead  copy.  The  creative  workman 
produces  art  by  his  treatment  of  shapes,  textures,  tones,  and  colors 
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— not  only  in  paint  and  marble,  but  in  clay,  wood,  stone,  lead, 
brass,  and  iron,  in  thread  and  glass,  and  in  printing-ink. 

This  view  does  not  limit  art-practice  to  a  super-class,  but  in- 
cludes all  creators  of  form  and  color.    It  does  not  limit  it  to  hand 
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work  alone,  though  that  is  the  highest,  for  the  machine  may 
produce  art  if  it  is  directed  by  a  creative  mind.  No  machine  can 
ever  give  us  great  art,  but  it  can  make  things  good  in  line,  good 
in  texture,  and  good  in  color.  The  artist  may  create  superior 
quality  with  the  factory  loom,  the  shop  lathe,  the  power  press; 
he  may  use  all  tools,  all  machines,  all  materials,  smd  any  methods 
of  manufacture. 
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Has  anyone  the  moral  right  to  ignore  su[>erior  quality  and 
make  the  ugly  and  the  ephemeral,  whether  by  hand  or  by  machine? 
Is  it  not  a  waste  of  material,  a  waste  of  human  labor,  and  an  in- 
justice to  society  to  manufacture  without  regard  to  looks  of  form 
and  color — ^when  there  is  freedom  to  choose  form  and  color? 

Here  let  me  refer  to  the 
common  saying  that  "a 
thing  perfectly  adapted  to 
use  is  therefore  beautiful." 
This  cannot  be  true,  for 
usefulness  has  nothing  to 
do  with  beauty  of  design. 
A  saw-horse  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  use,  so  is 
a  pig  trough,  an  apple 
parer,  a  dynamo,  a  con- 
Crete  mixer,  but  nobody 
wants  or  expects  them,  to 
be  beautiful.  Ontheother 
hand,  our  museums  are 
full  of  things  that  are  not 
now  useful  in  the  smallest 
degree,  but  are  kept  solely 
for  their  quality  of  design, 
their  fine  curves,  their 
light -reflecting  textures, 
their  mysteries  of  tone, 
their  perfect  harmonies  of  color.  One  does  not  require  a  fine 
form  in  a  pig  trough,  but  one  does  require  it  in  a  public  watering 
trough.  The  advertising  sign  is  perfectly  adapted  to  use,  and 
is  a  public  nuisance  when  no  care  is  taken  as  to  its  color,  form, 
and  placing. 

In  these  days  of  "reeducation"  and  "reconstruction,"  when 
millions  are  to  be  sj>ent  on  curative  workshops  and  vocational 
schools,  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  workers  have  some  training 
in  the  arts  of  design  before  they  begin  to  handle  material.  If 
such  training  cannot  be  given,  then  let  the  men  work  from  models 
prepared  by  competent  designers.  In  any  case,  let  us  no  longer 
ignore  the  value  of  good  design  and  good  craftsmanship.    We 
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are  far  behind  foreign  nations  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  place  the  responsibility.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
though,  that  part  of  it  rests  upon  those  of  our  educators  who  put 
design  and  craftsmanship  at  the  end  of  the  list  in  a  curriculum,  or 
omit  them  altogether. 

The  art  teachers  of  the  country  are  doing  their  best  to  give  our 
children  an  appreciation  of  good  drawing,  good  workmanship, 
and  good  color.  The  art  teacher,  working  under  restrictions  and 
difficulties,  wearies  of  that  banal  reiteration,  "art  must  be  con- 
nected with  life,"  "art  must  serve  the  industries,"  as  if  it  did  not 
do  those  very  things  at  every  opportunity;  as  if  the  art  teachers 
were  standing  for  a  useless  accomplishment,  mere  dexterity,  the 
painting  of  bad  landscapes  to  put  on  a  mantel!  If  there  could  be 
a  nation-wide  exhibit  of  public  school  art,  it  would  show  that 
modern  art  teaching  is  closely  related  to  the  home,  city,  and 
country  life,  the  industries,  business,  and  the  vocations.  In  fact, 
it  receives  more  encouragement  now  from  the  business  people 
than  from  educational  authorities.  Before  the  war  the  art 
teacher  was  already  alive  to  the  call  for  good  design,  from  the 
department  stores,  the  manufacturers,  the  advertisers,  the 
printers,  and  the  publishers. 

The  war  has  come  and  gone,  changing  the  current  of  our  lives, 
bringing  one  age  to  an  end,  and  ushering  in  another,  as  we  are 
constantly  told.  Above  all  it  brought  the  need  for  service.  The 
question  was  how  the  artist,  the  art  teacher,  and  the  craftsman 
could  serve  in  their  own  special  fields.  They  said,  "Here  are  our 
hands,  here  are  pencil,  brush,  paper,  canvas;  here  are  knives 
tools,  machines;  here  are  wood,  cloth,  tin,  clay,  colors,  inks,  and 
presses — ^what  are  the  calls?  Where  may  we  do  our  part?"  The 
world  knows  what  Raemakers  and  the  cartoonists  did,  how  the 
poster  was  called  the  Paul  Revere  of  this  war  and  rallied  the 
people  to  support  the  government  and  the  Red  Cross,  how  camou- 
flage proved  to  be  a  powerful  weapon  of  defense  on  sea  and  land, 
and  how  useful  in  gunnery  have  been  the  landscape  targets  pre- 
pared by  painters.  These  were  the  broader  lines  of  service. 
What  could  be  done  by  teachers  and  students  who  could  not  go 
overseas  to  trench  or  hospital?  How  could  such  service  extend 
on  after  the  war? 
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As  soon  as  our  country  entered  the  war  we  began  to  plan  for 
the  care  of  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers.  The  new  hospitals 
called  for  teachers  of  occupations  and  for  trained  craftsmen  to 
take  charge  of  curative  workshops.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for 
the  art  teachers  and  students  to  cooperate  with  the  medical  staff 
of  the  hospitals  and  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. In  Teachers  College  the  department  of  nursing  and 
health  organized  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  occupa- 
tional therapy.  The  department  of  fine  arts  not  only  joined  in 
this  by  giving  some  of  the  courses,  but  produced  models  to  be 
used  directly  in  workshops  or  to  serve  as  suggestions  for  the 
vocational  teacher.  Types  of  what  might  be  done  as  well  as 
examples  of  what  has  been  done  are  here  described  and  partly 
illustrated. 

DESIGN 

For  bedside  work  with  elementary  handicrafts  where  the  aim 
is  purely  therapeutic  and  where  the  objects  made  are  not  of  per- 
manent value,  the  design  need  not  be  more  than  good  simple 
spacing  and  good  color.  But  the  worker  in  the  shop  should  have 
at  least  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  design.  He  should  know 
how  to  put  together  a  few  lines  and  spaces  in  a  clear,  compact, 
well-balanced  arrangement  (Figs.  la,  4),  how  to  distribute 
masses  of  dark  and  light  (Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7),  to  compose  simple 
borders  and  patterns  (Figs,  ib,  8,  9,  10),  and  to  combine  a  few 
colors  so  that  they  will  harmonize.  Such  an  intensive  course  in 
design  could  be  worked  out  in  charcoal  sketching,  ink  drawing, 
and  wood-block  printing. 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

Whatever  craft  is  followed,  drawing  is  essential  and  most  use- 
ful. Sketching  from  nature  is  not  only  curative,  but  furnishes 
ideas  and  motifs  for  development  in  design.  Drawing  is  also  a 
valuable  asset  in  some  forms  of  military,  naval,  and  aviation 
service.  For  the  applications  of  drawing  in  war  service,  see  such 
publications  as  Les  Arts  Francis ^  La  Balonnette,  and  the  works  of 
our  American  artists  in  cartoons,  posters,  and  window  pictures 
that  figured  so  prominently  in  campaigns  for  food  conservation. 
Liberty  Loans,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Red  Cross  (Fig.  11).  Water- 
color  painting  as  actually  practised  in  hospitals  has  proved  to  be 
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of  curative  value  in  heart  casea  and  nervous  troubles.  A  good 
number  of  returned  soldiers  desire  to  take  up  art  professionally. 
For  these  the  work  in  design,  drawing,  water-color  painting,  and 
oil  painting  will  be  advantageous  as  a  preparation. 

WOOD-BLOCK  PRINTING 

This  handicraft  has  long  had  a  prominent  place  among  the 

Teachers  College  fine  arts  courses.    Its  usefulness  in  the  hospital 


was  at  once  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  it  was  placed  on 
the  list  of  requirements  for  reconstruction  aides.  We  have 
carried  it  on  in  three  ways:  (i)  In  water  color  on  paper  (Fig.  12), 
producing  end  papers  for  books,  and  sheets  of  small-figured  de- 
sign for  covering  boxes.  (2}  In  oil  or  dyes  upon  cloth  (Fig.  17), 
(3)  In  the  printing  of  small  pictures  either  in  water  color  by  the 
Japanese  method,  or  in  printing-ink  on  the  press.  In  any  case 
the  requirements  are  (a)  a  good  design  (Fig.  13),  (b)  a  smooth 
block  of  pine  or  some  soft  wood,  (c)  a  knife  and  two  gouges,  all 
kept  very  sharp.    For  work  on  paper  we  use  tempera,  or  water 
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colors,  or  dry  colors  with  mucilage;  for  printing  on  cloth,  oil 
color  diluted  very  thin;  for  printing  pictures  on  the  press, 
printer's  inks. 

LINOLEUU  PRINTING 

The  craft  of  printing  has  hitherto  been  practised  largely  by 
workmen  trained  to  use  it  for  trade  and  business  purposes.  There 
have  always  been  a  few  who  saw  that  printing  is  one  of  the  fine 


arts,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  freedom  of  choice  as  to  spacing,  tone, 
texture,  and  color.  Skill  in  type-composition,  in  engraving,  and 
in  handling  the  press,  could  only  be  acquired  by  specialists.  It 
did  not  seem  possible  to  bring  printing  within  the  reach  of  stu- 
dents in  any  grade  of  school.  Linoleum  printing  changed  all  this 
and  enlai^ed  the  circle  to  infinity.  Mr.  Vojtech  Preissig,  in  his 
courses  at  Teachers  College,  demonstrated  that  this  is  purely  an 
art-process  where  knife,  gouge,  and  roller  are  used  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  brush.  The  linoleum  is  yielding,  grainless,  easily  cut, 
and  yet  firm  enough  to  give  thousands  of  impressions.  The  ques- 
tion of  printing-press  and  equipment  is  waived,  for  one  may  print 
with  a  clothes-wringer,  a  copying  press,  or  a  bench  vise.  Impres- 
sions can  be  obtained  by  rubbing  down  with  a  knife  handle  or  even 
by  stepping  on  the  block  ("foot-prints").  Here,  then,  is  a  craft 
immediately  useful  in  schools  and  for  reconstruction  work  in 
hospitals.  The  range  is  partly  illustrated  by  a  book-plate  (Fig. 
14),  the  patriotic  post  cards  (Fig.  15),  and  the  picture  by  Pro- 
fessor Martin  (Fig.  16).  Posters  and  large  prints  in  full  color 
require  art  training,  experience  in  craftsmanship,  and  a  printing 
equipment.    Many  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  posters  which  did  such 
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effectual  service  in  the  war  were  printed  from  linoleum  blocks  by 
Mr.  Vojtech  Preissig,  now  of  the  graphic  arts  department  at  the 
Wentworth  Institute,  Boston. 

HOOKED  RUGS 
This  old  New  England  home  industry  now  comes  to  the  front 
for  new  service  (Fig.  i8).  Though  the  majority  of  these  rugs  are 
lacking  in  design,  they  stand  as  a  purely  American  handicraft. 
The  disabled  soldier  or  any  one  who  has  hands  and  color  sense 
can,  with  training  in  design,  develop  this  into  a  fine  art,  as  Mrs. 
Albee  so  ably  demonstrated  some  years  ago.  For  further  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Craft  of 
Hand-made  Rugs,  by  Amy  Mali  Hicks. 

TIK  CAN  TOYS 

Mr.    Edward   J.   Thatcher,    instructor   in    metal  working   at 

Teachers  College,  originated  this  form  of  conservation.    Strong 
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and  durable  toys,  and  utensils  for  camp,  hospital,  and  home  may 
be  made  of  what  would  otherwise  be  waste  material,  the  used  tin 
can.  There  is  opportunity  for  play  of  inventive  fancy  and  for 
endless  combinations  of  color.  Reports  from  our  students 
teaching  in  hospitals  both  in  France  and  at  home  show  that  the 
disabled  and  convalescent  men  take  up  this  craft  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  war  service  of  the  photographer  needs  no  description  here. 
The  process  offers  a  valuable  occupation  for  the  convalescent  and 
for  vocational  purposes.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clarence 
White  photography  appears  as  a  fine  art,  the  camera  one  of  the 
tools  of  the  creative  craftsman.  (See  frontispiece,  portrait  of 
Dean  Russell.) 

WEAVING 

This  fine  art  has  a  large  place  in  occupational  therapy,  es- 
pecially as  bedside  work.  On  its  mechanical  side  it  is  curative 
both  to  mind  and  body,  some  forms  of  it  being  used  by  patients 
recovering  from  pneumonia.  But  weaving  is  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  and  most  precious  arts.  To  practise  it  with  no  regard  to 
design,  texture,  or  color  is  to  abuse  it  and  waste  good  material. 
Basketry  is  but  another  form  of  the  same  art,  having  so  great 
therapeutic  value  that  it  has  been  placed  along  with  weaving 
among  the  occupations  required  in  government  hospitals. 

CLAY  MODELING 

The  sculptor's  art  entered  war  service  on  the  battlefield  by 
providing  disguises  for  guns,  sharpshooters,  and  observation 
posts.  In  the  hospital  the  sculptor  helped  the  surgeon  in  the 
restoration  of  shattered  faces  and  limbs.  Had  the  war  con- 
tinued the  potter  would  have  supplied  us  with  substitutes  for 
metal.  Aside  from  these  the  work  in  modeling  is  a  good  thera- 
peutic occupation,  leading  to  one  of  the  finest  crafts,  the 
potter's. 

Bookbinding  is  an  art  that  can  be  practised  from  the  bedside 
to  the  curative  workshop.    It  is  one  of  the  few  fine  arts  that  can 
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be  followed  by  the  blind.  Woodworking  in  various  forms,  wood 
carving,  etched  metal,  embroidery,  type-setting,  and  printing 
come  within  the  field  of  art  as  they  involve  a  consideration  of 
design,  and  all  have  found  a  place  in  war  service. 

These  experiences  have  placed  the  study  of  art  in  a  new  light. 
Instead  of  importing  both  hand  work  and  worker  we  shall  train 
our  own  craftsmen.  Through  the  war  service  of  the  fine  arts  we 
shall  come  to  appreciate  their  value  and  give  them  their  rightful 
place  in  our  national  life. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 


DR.   WILLIAMS   RETURNS  TO  TEACHERS   COLLEGE 

After  an  absence  of  three  years,  Dr.  Jesse  Feiring  Williams  will 
return  to  Teachers  College  this  fall  as  associate  professor  of 
physical  education.  From  191 1  to  1914  Dr.  Williams  had  been 
instructor,  and  from  1914  to  1916  assistant  professor  of  physical 
education  at  Teachers  College.  In  1916  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  as  professor  of  hygiene  and  physical  education 
and  remained  there  until  1918  when  he  was  called  into  military 
service. 

During  this  past  year,  1918-1919,  Dr.  Williams  served  as 
Lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  during  which 
time  he  was  director  of  the  department  of  physiotherapy  at 
Camp  Upton,  Long  Island,  and  on  detached  service  at  Teachers 
College,  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  for 
educational  workers  in  hospitals.  He  is  at  present  associate 
director  of  camp  service  in  charge  of  recreation  for  all  hospitals 
in  the  Atlantic  division  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Dr.  Williams  graduated  from  the  Chautauqua  School  of 
Physical  Education  in  1907,  and  from  Oberlin  College  in  1909 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  Columbia  University  in  1915.  Before 
coming  to  Teachers  College  he  was  director  of  athletics  at  Oberlin 
Academy  and  later  instructor  of  physical  education  in  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Dr.  Williams 
is  the  author  of  Laboratory  Exercises  in  Applied  Physiology^ 
Healthful  Living,  a  Text-Book  of  the  Essentials  of  Physiology  for 
High  School  I^pils,  and  Healthful  Schools,  How  to  Build,  Equip, 
and  Maintain  Them. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  students  of  the  practicum  in  educational  administration 
were  engaged  during  the  month  of  May  in  making  a  building 
366 
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survey  of  the  school  system  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  The  survey  study 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Fred 
S.  Shepherd.  The  survey  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
N.  L.  Engelhardt. 

The  students  of  Education  210 — Business  Administration  of 
Schools — have  participated  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Engelhardt  in  surveys  of  the  business  departments  of  the  school 
systems  of  New  Brunswick  and  Summit,  N.  J.  The  surveys 
include  the  analysis  of  the  records  and  reports  which  are  being 
used  in  these  systems  and  the  recommendation  of  changes  which 
will  make  for  adequacy  in  the  financial  and  educational  records. 

During  the  past  month  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  as  president, 
has  been  representing  the  National  Education  Association  at 
educational  meetings  held  in  the  principal  cities  of  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Dr.  Thomdike  is  one  of  the  board  of  five  psychologists  working 
for  the  National  Research  Council  on  the  improvement  of  group 
tests  of  intelligence  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools.  Through 
the  co5peration  of  Mr.  Pearson,  Grades  5, 6,  and  7  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  were  used  in  a  preliminary  tryout  of  certain  parts 
of  the  prospective  examinations. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  press  announcements  of  the  action  of 
Columbia  University  in  making  an  intelligence  test  a  part  of  the 
regular  entrance  examination  of  applicants  for  admission  to 
Columbia  College,  and  of  the  selection  of  Professor  E.  L.  Thorn- 
dike,  of  Teachers  College,  to  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
these  tests,  Dr.  Thomdike  has  received  many  inquiries  concerning 
the  possibility  of  their  use  by  other  institutions.  The  following 
statement  concerning  these  tests  has  therefore  been  issued. 

The  preparation  of  intelligence  examinations  for  nation-wide 
use  in  such  form  that  neither  general  nor  special  coaching  for 
them  can  do  any  harm,  is  an  elaborate  enterprise.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  done  successfully;  and  Teachers  College,  with  the  aid  of 
Dr.  Thomdike,  is  willing  to  undertake  it  if  the  need  is  as  real  as 
it  seems  to  be.  That  is,  if  the  demand  is  sufficient,  the  Teachers 
College  Bureau  of  Publications  will  undertake  to  issue  to  college 
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authorities  on  or  before  May  i  and  September  i  and  January  i 
of  each  year  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  all  the  materials,  instruc- 
tions for  giving  and  scoring,  keys,  etc.,  for  a  standard  intelligence 
examination. 

The  tests  furnished  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  intelligence  examination  will  be  much  more  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  than  the  Binet  series,  Stanford  revision, 
the  army  Alpha  test,  or  the  Thomdike  test  used  by  the  Air 
Service  for  candidates  for  cadetships  later  to  be  commissioned. 
It  will  take  about  two  and  a  half  hours  of  actual  working  time  of 
a  candidate  and  will  include  over  200  separate  elements  of 
achievement,  some  of  these  requiring  elaborate  organization  and 
use  of  facts.  It  will  be  adapted  to  the  intelligence  level  of  high 
school  graduates,  and  will  differentiate  such  into  at  least  twenty 
grades  or  degrees  of  ability.     . 

2.  The  several  tests  constituting  each  examination  will  in  every 
case  be  such  as  have  been  tried  out  in  principle  and  found  to 
show  satisfying  differentiation  and  correlation  with  intelligence, 
either  in  the  Air  Service  experience  with  candidates  for  officers 
training  schools,  in  the  Columbia  S.  A.  T.  C.  admission  tests,  or 
in  the  Carnegie  Foundation's  tests  of  entering  students  at 
Columbia,  Cincinnati,  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, or  in  special  studies  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  Professor 
Thomdike. 

3.  The  content  of  the  examination  will  be  changed  with  each 
issue  so  that  coaching  on  past  examinations  (if  such  should  come 
into  improper  hands)  will  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  save  as  rather 
desirable  intellectual  training. 

4.  The  average  difference  in  difficulty  between  any  two  sets  of 
the  examination  will  be  guaranteed  to  be  under  3>^  per  cent,  and 
will  probably  be  under  2  per  cent. 

5.  The  tests  themselves  and  the  keys  for  scoring  them  will 
be  so  arranged  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  tests  can  be 
scored  by  any  clerk,  and  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent  by  intelli- 
gent college  juniors  or  seniors  with  a  little  supervision  by  some 
one  person  of  good  judgment.  If  enough  clerks  are  put  to  work, 
any  number  of  papers  can  be  scored  in  an  afternoon.  The  cost  of 
scoring  and  recording  with  adequate  checking  should  be  well 
under  15  cents  per  candidate. 
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The  score  will  be  determined  by  quality  of  achievement  more 
than  by  speed,  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  an  essential  conse- 
quence or  accompaniment  of  quality.  In  many  of  the  tests  of 
which  it  is  composed,  the  score  obtained  by  the  candidate  in  the 
time  allotted  by  the  examination  will  be  nearly  or  quite  as  high 
as  he  would  obtain  if  given  unlimited  time. 

6.  Any  number  of  candidates  can  be  examined  at  one  time,  one 
examiner  per  forty  candidates  being  required  to  distribute  and 
collect  the  materials,  announce  instructions,  and  the  like. 

Institutions  wishing  to  experiment  with  this  intelligence  ex- 
amination should  communicate  with  the  Bureau  of  Publications 
of  Teachers  College.  An  annual  subscription  of  $125.00  will 
entitle  an  institution  to  receive  all  materials  (including  instruc- 
tions, keys  and  the  like)  required  for  the  testing  of  100  candidates. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications  for 
supplying  these  tests  to  departments  of  psychology  or  education 
for  scientific  use  at  dates  after  their  regular  use  as  an  entrance 
examination.  The  first  issue  will  be  available  for  departments  of 
psychology  or  education  at  any  time  after  July  i,  19 19.  The  cost 
of  the  tests  furnished  for  this  purpose.may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Bureau  of  Publications. 

ENGLISH 

A  new  series  of  standard  tests  in  English  is  now  being  worked 
out  by  Professor  Abbott  and  Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue,  to  measure  the 
ability  to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  poetry.  Indica- 
tions from  the  field  tests  so  far  suggest  that  they  will  have  a 
general  usefulness  in  high  school  and  college;  one  series,  in  a 
preliminary  form,  was  used  as  a  final  examination  in  one  of  the 
comparative  literature  courses  in  Columbia.  As  soon  as  the 
standardization  is  completed,  the  tests  will  be  reported  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  Earl  Hudelson  was  in  Richmond,  in  charge  of  the  English 
tests  of  the  Virginia  Educational  Survey,  before  taking  up  his 
work  as  instructor  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Professor  Abbott  addressed  the  English  Section  of  the  State 
Educational  Conference  at  Albany,  May  21,  on  the  subject,  "The 
Library  as  a  Continuation  School  for  English."    He  proposed  a 
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new  emphasis  in  English  which  should  make  the  library  not 
accessory  but  central,  as  the  laboratory  is  in  science;  such  English 
teaching  could  be  made  to  correspond  to  actual  conditions  in  life, 
and  of  such  teaching  the  city  library  would  be  a  natural  con- 
tinuation. 

The  Committee  on  School  Libraries  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association,  of  which  Professor  Abbott  is  chairman,  met 
at  Teachers  College  Saturday,  May  24,  and  made  plans  for  a 
statewide  campaign  for  better  school  libraries,  based  on  the 
standards  adopted  by  the  N.  E.  A.  last  July,  and  published  in 
the  N.  E.  A.  pamphlet  "Standard  Library  Organization." 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  librarian  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, who  is  a  recognized  leader  of  the  school  library  movement 
throughout  the  country,  will  give  a  Saturday  morning  course  at 
Teachers  College  this  coming  term,  primarily  for  English  teachers 
and  school  librarians,  but  with  certain  general  lectures  for  super- 
visors and  administrators. 

EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

The  following  are  some  of  the  special  activities  of  the  classes 
and  individual  students  in  measurement  and  experimentation  in 
elementary  education.  For  a  year  the  class  has  been  cooperating 
with  the  entire  staff  of  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  in  an 
experiment  with  methods  of  teaching  silent  reading.  This 
experiment  has  just  been  finished.  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis  is  directing 
a  very  extensive  experiment  in  the  New  York  City  and  Boston 
schools.  Mr.  John  Lacy  has  practically  completed  an  interesting 
experiment  to  determine  the  educative  value  of  moving  pictures. 
Miss  Harriet  O'Shea  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  several 
schools  in  an  experimental  study  of  the  Montessori  method.  A 
promising  phase  of  this  study  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a  tech- 
nique for  the  group  measurement  of  very  young  children.  Miss 
Evelyn  Carroll  has  been  studying  the  educational  development 
of  her  class  of  geniuses.  The  experimental  study  of  the  Horace 
Mann  primary  school,  published  in  the  May,  1918,  issue  of  the 
Teachers  College  Record  is  the  work  of  still  other  students 
from  the  above  courses. 
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FINE  ARTS 

The  department  of  fine  arts  held  an  informal  exhibit  in  the 
studios,  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  23  and  24,  from  ten  until 
five  o'clock.  Examples  of  work  in  the  following  lines  were  shown : 
Art  structure  (including  examples  done  in  practice  teaching), 
drawing  and  painting,  interior  decoration,  clay  modeling  and 
pottery,  costume  design  and  illustration,  stage  sets  for  school  and 
community  festivals,  wood-block  printing,  lettering,  and  poster 
making.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a  large 
variety  of  toys  made  from  old  tin  cans  by  the  pupils  in  Mr. 
Thatcher's  class. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Martin,  instructor  in  fine  arts,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  an  assistant  professorship  in  fine  arts. 

Professor  Dow  has  been  spending  the  spring  and  summer  in 
Southern  California  on  sabbatical  leave. 

FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

An  interesting  exhibit  in  experimental  cookery  was  given  by  the 
department  of  foods  and  cookery  at  the  College  on  May  9  and  10. 
The  object  of  the  exhibit  was  to  show  the  results  of  modern 
laboratory  experiments  concerning  the  economical  use  of  time, 
methods,  and  materials  in  the  process  of  cooking.  Among  the 
experiments  exhibited  were  the  following: 

1.  What  are  desirable  substitutes  for  butter?  The  equivalent 
of  one  cup  of  butter  was  shown  in  chicken  fat,  mutton  fat,  beef 
fat,  peanut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  Crisco,  oleomargarine,  corn  oil,  and 
lard. 

2.  Paring  potatoes.  Experiments  were  performed  showing  the 
desirability  of  paring  potatoes  with  care.  One  pound  of  potatoes 
was  boiled  in  jacket,  another  pound  scraped,  a  third  pound  pared 
naturally,  and  a  fourth  pound  pared  carelessly.  The  time  of 
paring  and  the  percentage  of  waste  were  shown  in  each  case. 

3.  The  saving  of  time  in  preparation  and  in  cooking  was  shown 
when  potatoes  are  thinly  sliced  rather  than  cubed  for  escalloping. 

4.  In  the  cooking  of  vegetables  it  was  found  that  by  keeping 
the  covers  on,  the  vegetables  would  be  strongly  flavored.  By 
cutting  vegetables  there  was  a  saving  of  10  per  cent  in  the  time 
of  cooking  and  20  per  cent  in  fuel.    For  rapid  boiling  keeping  the 
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cover  on  saves  25  per  cent  in  time  and  20  per  cent  in  fuel.  Un- 
covered vegetables  cook  as  quickly  with  low  flame  as  with  high. 
Steaming  vegetables  saves  10  per  cent  in  time  and  33  per  cent  in 
fuel. 

5.  The  use  of  powdered  milk,  evaporated  milk,  and  condensed 
milk  as  substitutes  for  fresh  milk  was  shown  with  comparative 
costs. 

6.  A  comparison  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  was  made  showing 
that  dried  fruits  are  cheaper  than  canned  fruits. 

7.  The  comparative  waste  in  the  several  grades  of  prunes  and 
the  relative  cost  was  demonstrated. 

8.  Experiments  were  performed  in  making  baking  powder 
biscuits  with  varying  amounts  of  baking  powder.  The  results 
showed  that  the  minimum  amount  of  baking  powder  produces 
satisfactory  results. 

9.  Comparison  of  loaf  cakes  with  cup  cakes. 

10.  Comparative  cost  of  homemade  and  baker's  bread. 

11.  Four  methods  of  baking  bread. 

12.  Experiments  in  gelatin  making. 

Other  features  of  the  exhibit  were  demonstrations  of  methods 
of  cooking  rice,  a  display  of  dried  fruits,  an  exhibit  of  vegetable 
and  fruit  candies,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  desirability  of 
measuring  eggs  by  the  pound. 

HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

A  conference  on  "Hour  Service  in  the  Home"  was  held  recently 
for  students  in  household  administration.  Mrs.  Henry  Patter- 
son gave  a  most  convincing  summary  of  the  experience  that  she 
has  had  for  the  past  two  years  with  hour  service  in  her  home,  using 
four  workers  coming  at  different  shifts.  Mrs.  Boardman,  of 
the  Home  Assistants'  Bureau,  led  the  discussion  giving  interesting 
notes  on  recent  experiences  with  employers  and  employees  in  this 
new  hour  service  plan.  Another  contributor  to  the  discussion 
was  Mrs.  Louise  Nellis,  a  graduate  student  in  household  adminis- 
tration, who  has  recently  published  an  article  in  the  Pictorial 
Review  on  hour  service  in  the  home.  It  is  hoped  that  this  year  a 
series  of  conferences  may  be  arranged  on  this  subject  so  that 
Teachers  College  students  may  follow  the  growth  of  the  move- 
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ment,  and  that  housewives  here  on  the  hill  may  profit  by  these 
discussions. 

A  new  Grace  Dodge  hostel  is  to  be  built  in  Washington  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Miss  Blanche  Geary,  of  their  economics  staff, 
has  presented  the  plans  to  different  members  of  the  administra- 
tion department  of  T.  C.  for  advice  on  arrangement,  equipment 
for  laundry,  and  organization  of  departments.  Many  problems 
of  an  advisory  nature  in  connection  with  the  small  home  or  the 
larger  institution  have  come  to  members  of  the  staff.  An  archi- 
tect of  the  city  planning  a  large  house  has  had  the  coSperation 
of  Miss  Balderston  in  arranging  and  equipping  kitchen  and 
laundry.  Many  requests  for  consultants  about  budgets,  house 
plans,  cafeteria  service  and  the  like  have  been  received.  This 
undertaking  offers  an  unusual  field  for  able,  mature  graduate 
students. 

Miss  Mabel  Reed,  recently  returned  from  France,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  director  of  Horace  Mann  cafeteria  for  next  year. 
Miss  Reed's  work  in  France  was  in  connection  with  Unit  70, 
supervising  the  food  preparation  of  1,700  men. 

Professor  Gunther  has  recently  been  to  Cleveland  to  give 
suggestions  on  the  enlargement  and  reorganization  of  a  Home 
Thrift  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  savings  bank  of  which  Mr. 
Myron  T.  Herrick  is  president.  The  initial  work  of  this  kind 
promises  to  be  very  far-reaching  and  will  undoubtedly  be  incor- 
porated in  many  other  savings  banks  in  the  country.  The  bureau 
is  stationed  in  the  bank  and  any  depositor  may  obtain  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  budgets  and  other  problems  connected 
with  home-making. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Professor  Cooley  attended  the  Educational  Congress  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
May  19  to  22,  to  consider  reconstruction  demands  in  education. 
She  spoke  on  the  training  of  teachers  of  home  economics  to  meet 
the  new  demands.  Professor  Cooley  also  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Vocational  and  Arts  Association  of  New  Jersey 
at  Newark,  May  24.  She  conducted  a  demonstration  lesson  in 
darning  to  illustrate  the  discussion  on  educational  measurement 
as  applied  to  home  economics  work. 
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Miss  Grace  Reeves,  acting  head  of  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics, Hood  College,  Maryland,  will  become  a  regular  member 
of  the  staff  of  household  arts  education  in  September,  1919. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

During  the  war  several  special  students  and  seniors  elected 
advanced  courses  in  drawing  and  design  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
war  positions  as  draftsmen.  Miss  E.  Madeline  Ruhlman  entered 
the  employ  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company,  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
in  their  boiler  drafting  department,  March,  1918.  She  enlisted 
May,  1918,  as  Yeoman,  3d  Class.  She  is  now  Yeoman,  1st  Class, 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  and  assigned  to  public  works  drafting  room,  U.  S. 
Navy  Yard,  New  York.  She  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  woman  draftsman  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Miss  Ethel  Branner 
enlisted  in  June,  1918,  as  Yeoman,  3d  Class.  She  is  now 
Yeoman,  2d  Class,  U.  S.  N,  R.  F.,  and  assigned  to  public  works 
drafting  room,  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  N.  Y.,  as  draftsman. 

Miss  Edna  Lyons  was  employed  as  ship  draftsman  and  com- 
puter during  the  four  months  beginning  with  July,  1918,  at  the 
Baylor  shipyards,  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  where  5000- ton  ships 
were  built.  Miss  Dorothy  Storms  was  with  the  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  Company,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  for  four  months  during  the 
war,  in  the  drafting  department.  Lieutenant  Norman  B.  Crooker, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  the  first  man  from  Rhode  Island  to  be  accepted  in 
the  First  Camouflage  Company,  in  September,  191 7.  He  en- 
tered the  Third  Officers  Training  School  at  Camp  Meade,  re- 
'  ceiving  his  commission  in  May,  and  was  assigned  to  Camp  Upton 
as  assistant  personnel  adjutant  of  brigade. 

NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

This  summer  the  department  of  nursing  and  health  offered 
instruction  in  two  new  fields  of  work.  One  course  in  public 
health  nursing  with  special  emphasis  upon  venereal  disease  was 
carried  on  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  and  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
The  course  was  designed  to  prepare  a  selected  group  of  qualified 
graduate  nurses  to  act  as  state  supervising  nurses  in  venereal 
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disease  clinics.  The  work  was  grouped  about  the  general  problem 
of  prevention  and  control  of  venereal  diseases,  and  dealt  with  the 
causes  arising  from  defective  social  and  economic  relationships, 
and  with  methods  of  control  and  prevention  through  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  measures,  through  education,  and  through 
the  development  of  higher  community  standards  of  living. 

Among  the  special  lecturers  were  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
C,  C.  Pierce,  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases;  Dr.  Mabel  Ulrich 
and  Mr.  Van  Buskirk,  United  States  Public  Health  Service; 
Professor  M.  A.  Bigelow,  Teachers  College;  Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  Jr., 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  Yale  University. 

That  part  of  the  course  dealing  with  community  problems  was 
given  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Pettit.  Special 
conferences  with  this  group  of  students  were  held  weekly  by  Miss 
Ann  Doyle,  supervising  nurse,  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases, 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Following  the  work  of  the  Summer  Session  the  students  are 
planning  to  spend  several  weeks  in  the  clinics  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital under  the  direction  of  the  Social  Service  Department. 

The  plans  of  the  Red  Cross  for  the  future  in  every  country 
embrace  extensive  work  in  Public  Health,  and  in  developing 
them  adequately  there  will  necessarily  be  a  large  demand  for 
public  health  nurses.  In  order  to  help  forward  the  preparation 
of  the  numbers  likely  to  be  needed,  the  Red  Cross  is  offering 
$100,000  in  scholarships  and  inevitably  a  good  many  of  these 
must  be  awarded  to  students  desiring  to  come  to  Teachers  College 
where  courses  in  public  health  nursing  were  first  inaugurated, 
and  where  they  are  at  present  far  more  fully  developed  than 
elsewhere. 

The  other  course  is  in  industrial  nursing,  a  field  of  work  of 
rapidly  growing  importance.  The  health  of  their  employees  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  modem  industries,  and  in 
their  efforts  to  institute  effective  measures  for  maintaining  con- 
ditions which  promote  health  and  prevent  illness  and  disease, 
they  are  turning  in  increasing  numbers  to  physicians  and  nurses. 
The  field  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  and  holds  interesting  and 
valuable  possibilities  which  are  very  slightly  developed.  A  brief 
survey  is  now  being  made  of  a  number  of  typical  industries  in  and 
about  New  York  with  the  view  of  studying  the  functions  of  the 
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nurse  in  the  industrial  field  and  formulating  such  courses  of 
training  as  may  be  necessary  to  increase  her  usefulness. 

Miss  Anne  Hervey  Strong,  now  professor  of  public  health 
nursing  in  Simmons  College,  Boston,  will  return  this  year  as 
associate  in  the  department  of  nursing  and  health  and  will 
have  charge  of  the  senior  group  of  students  who  are  preparing 
for  work  as  teachers  and  supervisors  of  public  health  nursing. 
The  students  and  members  of  the  staff  will  be  very  glad  to  wel- 
come Miss  Strong  back  to  the  College.  Miss  Harriet  Townsend, 
a  graduate  of  the  New  York  School  for  Social  Work,  has  been 
appointed  instructor  for  the  course  on  Principles  of  Modern 
Social  Work  for  the  coming  year.  Miss  Townsend  has  had  very 
wide  experience  and  training  in  various  branches  of  social  work 
dealing  especially  with  problems  of  recreation,  housing,  etc. 

Among  the  interesting  appointments  of  our  graduates  for  the 
coming  year  are  those  of  Anna  Wolf,  A.  M.  1915,  recently  in- 
structor in  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Nursing,  who  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  Pekin  University 
Medical  College,  and  Helen  Wood,  student  here  in  1912,  now 
acting  superintendent  of  nurses,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
who  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  School -of  Nursing,  Barnes 
Hospital,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Carolyn  Gray, 
B.  S.  1919,  has  recently  resigned  her  position  as  Superintendent 
of  the  School  of  Nursing,  New  York  City  Hospital,  where  she  has 
done  a  notably  successful  piece  of  work.  Under  her  adminis- 
tration the  school  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
excellent  educational  standards  have  been  developed,  shorter 
hours  established,  and  a  student  body  of  unusually  good  qualifi- 
cations built  up.  Miss  Gray  is  now  acting  as  secretary  to  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners. 

Many  of  our  graduates  are  still  in  foreign  service.  Leslie 
Wentzel  is  with  the  Balkan  Commission  in  Scutari,  helping  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  care  for  refugees.  Emma  Wood  is  in  hospital 
work  in  Jerusalem  with  the  Red  Cross.  Helen  Bridge,  B.S.  1914, 
has  resigned  her  position  in  St.  Louis,  and  is  joining  one  of  the 
Red  Cross  Units  going  to  Siberia. 

The  education  committee  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  of  which  Miss  Nutting  is  chairman  and  Miss  Stewart 
secretary,  has  recently  issued  a  number  of  publications  which 
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may  be  obtained  from  the  department  of  nursing  and  health  at 
Teachers  College:  The  Standard  Curriculum  for  Schools  of 
Nursing  (now  in  its  second  edition);  The  Case  for  Shorter  Hours 
in  Hospital  Schools  of  Nursing;  The  Organization  of  an  Eight- 
hour  System  in  Nursing  Schools;  and  Postgraduate  Courses  for 
Nurses. 

The  committee  on  nursing  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
of  which  Miss  Nutting  was  chairman,  has  also  issued  a  report  of 
its  activities  during  the  war.  A  limited  number  of  copies  of  this 
report  and  of  the  various  pamphlets  published  by  this  committee 
may  also  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  nursing  and  health  depart- 
ment, Teachers  College. 

The  Montefiore  Hospital  of  New  York  City  is  offering  twelve 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  $200  each  for  students  who  wish  to 
take  the  course  for  teachers  of  occupations  in  hospitals,  which  is 
being  given  in  Teachers  College.  The  students  who  receive  these 
scholarships  will  be  expected  to  give  about  half  time  to  the 
teaching  of  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
time  will  be  spent  in  the  College.  Application  for  these  scholar- 
ships should  be  made  to  the  Montefiore  Hospital,  Gunhill  Road, 
Bronx,  New  York  City. 

A  "Liberty  Service  Medal"  awarded  by  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Social  Sciences,  to  that  person  or  persons  who  have  rendered 
notable  humanitarian  or  patriotic  services,  was  recently  given 
to  Professor  Nutting  in  recognition  of  her  work  as  head  of  the 
department  of  nursing  and  health  at  Teachers  College  and  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Defense  Committee.  In  presenting  the 
medal  to  Professor  Nutting  the  committee  spoke  of  her  work  as 
follows:  "The  work  you  have  accomplished  has  been  one  of  great 
service  to  humanity.  You  have  raised  the  standard  of  women 
going  into  the  field  of  nursing  and  increased  the  number  of  trained 
nurses,  thereby  adding  enormously  to  our  national  resources  in  a 
time  of  sore  need." 

Liberty  Service  Medals  were  also  awarded  to  Major  Grayson 
M.  P.  Murphy,  American  Red  Cross  commissioner  in  Europe,  to 
John  R.  Mott,  general  secretary  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  to  Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  governor  of  Connecticut. 
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RURAL  EDUCATION 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  who  is 
abroad  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  lecturing  before  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces  on  the  possibilities  of  rural  life  as  a 
field  for  returned  soldiers. 

I  have  been  assigned  to  the  task  of  preparing  the  "Fighting 
Rainbow  Division"  for  return  to  the  States  and  to  the  ways  of 
peace.  We  are  in  that  part  of  Germany  which  the  United  States 
troops  hold,  on  the  Rhine.  I  speak  each  day  for  a  half  hour  after 
a  jazz  band  and  before  a  vaudeville  troupe  performs.  My 
subjects  are:  "The  American  Farmer  as  a  Fighting  Man," 
"The  Fight  for  Community  Organization,"  "What's  Wait- 
ing for  You  in  the  Home  Town."  These  are  mere  covers  for 
information  about  the  preparations  in  the  States  for  the  returning 
men,  the  jobs  ready,  the  citizenship  needed,  the  courage  de- 
manded. I  tell  them  that  their  fathers  on  the  farm  fought  in  the 
war  before  they  did,  by  providing  food  for  the  Allies  and  for  the 
American  armies. 

Every  evening  I  go  to  some  German  village,  where  the  men  are 
billetted,  five  to  twenty  miles  away,  and  give  the  same  talk  in  a 
village  hall  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tent. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  the  people  at  home  about  these  soldiers  of 
ours.  They  are  not  corrupted  or  degraded  by  war;  but  just  the 
same  brawny,  clean,  idealistic  boys  we  sent  out.  I  am  glad  this 
Division  is  going  home;  for  the  temptations  here  are  many. 
They  are  impatient  to  get  home.  The  one  sentiment  that  awak- 
ens prompt  response  is  the  thought  of  seeing  their  mothers  and 
sweethearts.  Next  to  that  is  the  hope  to  "get  off  this  uniform  and 
never  put  it  on  again."  They  are  all  tired  of  soldiering.  It  will 
be  a  day  of  wild  joy  when  they  start  down  the  Rhine  for  their 
ships.  There  are  many  castles  and  statues  here,  but  the  one  they 
want  to  see  is  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor — and  the  Battery,  and 
the  Woolworth  Building! 

This  country  is  beautiful  and  it  will  be  a  lifelong  remembrance 
to  the  boys.  Some  day  they  will  visit  these  battlefields  and  stay 
awhile  in  these  comfortable  Rhine  hotels,  where  they  are  billetted, 
and  tell  over  to  their  children  the  story  of  the  campaign.  There 
is  an  old  castle  on  every  hill,  a  convent  in  every  valley;  and  the 
hillsides  are  terraced  and  planted  with  grapes.     Feudal  senti- 
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ment,  religious  devotion  and  patient  industry  are  telling  their 
lessons  to  these  American  boys.  I  wonder  if  our  southern  moun- 
tains, so  like  these,  will  ever  be  terraced  and  planted  to  grape- 
vines and  small  fruits. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  these  boys,  from 
twenty-six  states,  about  the  country  church  and  school,  about 
good  roads  and  community  organization.  I  could  not  reach  in 
years  at  home  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  next  generation.  I 
long  for  news  of  country  life  progress  at  home.  But  I  know  you, 
too,  will  "carry  on"  as  the  British  say. 

My  confidence  in  these  splendid  young  men  is  higher  every 
day.  Their  minds  are  clean  and  their  hearts  are  kind,  in  spite  of 
all  they  have  seen.  Coarser  vices  are  here,  but  they  are  despised 
by  all.  The  standards  of  life  are  still  those  of  the  Christian 
American  community.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  everywhere,  as 
the  eye  and  voice  and  hand  of  the  home  churches.  It  has  done 
its  work  well — not  without  defects  but  with  general  success.  It 
has  kept  the  standard  of  the  American  church  before  the  sons  of 
the  American  home.    That  is  why  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

This  is  the  reason  why  you  also,  when  you  greet  a  returning 
soldier,  should  honor  him  as  a  hero  and  a  gentleman.  Uncle  Sam 
has  given  him  the  opportunity  of  heroism  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  helped  him  to  remain  a  gentleman.  It  is  for  the  churches  to 
help  him  to  be  a  Christian. 

SCOUTING 

A  special  course  of  thirteen  lectures  in  scouting  and  camping 
for  boys  was  given  on  Thursday  evenings  from  March  13  to 
May  29  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  One  hundred  and  eighty  men  enrolled.  The  first  six 
meetings  were  devoted  to  scouting  activities  with  just  enough 
theory  to  make  clear  the  aim  of  the  movement  and  the  work  to 
be  attempted.  The  last  seven  meetings  were  devoted  primarily 
to  the  work  of  camp  directors  and  counsellors  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  camp  leaders  to  meet  practical  problems  that  confront 
them  in  boys'  camp  work. 

The  work  of  conducting  these  meetings  was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Smith,  instructor  in  scouting.  Teachers  College,  and 
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Mr.  L.  L.  McDonald,  Boy  Scout  national  camp  director.  On 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  Boy  Scout  organization  is  built  up 
on  a  volunteer  basis,  all  of  the  special  leaders  who  took  part  in 
this  course  did  so  as  volunteers. 

The  aim  of  the  course  was  not  only  to  present  the  material  of 
scouting,  but  to  train  the  scout  masters  in  the  same  way  as  they 
themselves  may  train  their  scouts.  Thus  special  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  methods  of  presenting  scout  material.  The  final 
meeting  of  the  course  was  held  on  May  24  and  25  at  Scout  Reser- 
vation near  Tuxedo,  New  York.  This  was  a  real  outdoor  meeting 
where  the  lore  of  the  camp  was  emphasized. 

Professor  Elbert  K.  Fretwell  is  acting  as  national  director  of 
recreation  in  hospitals  for  the  American  Red  Cross.  By  order 
of  the  Surgeon  General  on  August  31,  1918,  the  Red  Cross  was 
made  responsible  for  all  of  the  welfare  work  carried  on  in  mili- 
tary hospitals.  Other  organizations,  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
K.  of  C,  J.  W.  B.,  A.  L.  A.,  etc.,  come  into  the  hospitals  only 
through  the  Red  Cross.  To  carry  on  the  recreational  work  thus 
delegated  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  and  the 
Red  Cross  worked  out  a  recreational  program  which  was  issued 
jointly  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  on  December  6,  1918.  This  program  was  prepared  for  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office  by  Dr.  Fretwell  and  Mr.  Hoblitzelle  of 
the  Red  Cross.  It  provides  for  the  organizing  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, motion  pictures,  concerts,  community  sings,  dances, 
and  stage  activities  in  the  Red  Cross  Convalescent  Houses  and 
recreational  activities  in  all  of  the  wards.  In  addition  it  pro- 
vides for  supervision  of  all  the  recreational  activities  that  may 
be  carried  on  by  any  of  the  welfare  organizations  in  hospital 
zones. 

Dr.  Fretwell's  work  is  to  act  as  liaison  officer  between  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office  and  the  Red  Cross  and  to  find  a  way  to 
initiate  and  supervise  this  recreational  program.  To  do  this  he 
has  a  staff  of  assistants  at  National  Headquarters,  a  director  of 
recreation  in  each  of  the  thirteen  divisions  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  the  United  States,  and  a  director  of  recreation  and  a 
corps  of  assistants  in  each  military  hospital  in  the  United  States. 
This  organization  is  now  running  in  good  order. 
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The  recreation  provided  includes  everything  from  little  the- 
atrical entertainments  and  prize  fights  to  motion  pictures  on  the 
ceilings  in  the  wards,  so  that  bed  patients  may  lie  and  look.  For 
those  more  actively  inclined,  the  range  of  activity  is  from  one- 
armed  baseball  teams  and  relay  meets  for  men  on  crutches,  to 
croquet  and  pool  tournaments  for  wheel-chair  patients. 

The  motto  of  the  recreation  department  is  "Out  of  the  grand- 
stand and  into  the  game."  In  other  words,  the  aim  is,  through 
song  leaders,  dramatic  directors,  orchestra  leaders,  games  men, 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  patients  and  to  get  them  to  provide 
entertainment  for  themselves  rather  than  to  sit  passively  and 
enjoy  entertainment  provided  for  them.  Through  all  of  these 
activities,  the  Red  Cross  is  trying  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office  in  building  up  the  morale  of  the  patients 
and  in  helping  them  to  a  wholesome  state  of  mind. 

A  course  in  camping  for  girls  was  conducted  on  Saturday  after- 
noons from  April  12  to  May  18  by  Teachers  College  in  co5pera- 
tion  with  the  National  Association  of  Directors  of  Girls'  Camps, 
the  Campfire  Girls,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Woodcraft  League,  and 
the  Camp  Directors  Association  of  America.  The  aim  of  the 
lectures  was  to  discuss  in  a  practical  and  helpful  way  the  more 
important  executive  and  administrative  problems  that  confront 
directors  of  camps,  to  outline  the  duties  and  functions  of  counsel- 
lors with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
which  they  can  render  to  their  camps  and  to  themselves,  and  to 
offer  a  general  survey  of  the  entire  camping  field  for  those  who 
contemplate  entering  this  new  educational  work.  The  meetings 
were  in  charge  of  Dr.  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  assistant  professor  of 
education.  Teachers  College;  Mr.  Charles  F.  Smith,  instructor 
in  scouting,  Teachers  College;  and  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Lehman, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Directors  of  Girls' 
Camps. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

On  May  22  and  26  Professor  Briggs  addressed  the  New  York 
State  Educational  Congress  on  "English  in  the  Intermediate 
School"  and  on  "The  Junior  High  School  in  the  Small  Com- 
munity."   On  April  11  he  spoke  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  during  Schoolmen's  Week  on  the  "High  School  Curricu- 
lum." The  honorary  degree  of  Litt.D.  was  conferred  upon  Pro- 
fessor Briggs  by  his  alma  mater,  Wake  Forest  (N.  C.)  CoIl^;e, 
at  the  June  commencement. 

Professor  Kelley  was  appointed  for  the  summer  chief  statis- 
tician of  the  School  Scale  Committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  weighting  and  standardizing  group 
tests  which  are  to  be  used  to  secure  general  intelligence  measures 
of  elementary  school  children. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 

Under  the  general  guidance  of  Mr.  Hatch,  special  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  problem  of  civic  training  in  the  school.  The 
reorganization  of  this  curriculum  will  involve  not  only  the  tra- 
ditional history  and  civics,  but  also  the  other  school  subjects  and 
the  extra-curricular  activities  with  the  aim  to  make  each  con- 
tribute its  share  to  civic  training. 

The  testing  of  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  during  the 
year  1917-1918  by  the  school  psychologist  made  possible  the 
location  of  specially  gifted  children.  An  experimental  class  was 
organized  in  September,  1918,  for  a  group  of  these  children. 
Selection  was  made  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades, 
with  a  minimum  standard  for  admission  of  an  intelligence  quo- 
tient of  140  determined  by  the  Terman  tests.  The  group  was 
limited  to  twelve  pupils.  No  special  stimulation  or  forcing  of 
these  children  was  planned,  but  an  effort  was  made  to  make  the 
conditions  help  each  to  work  at  his  best  rate.  Standardized  tests 
in  the  school  subjects  were  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
these  were  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Miss  Carroll,  a 
student  at  the  College  last  year,  formerly  a  critic  teacher  in  the 
City  Training  School  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the  teacher  in 
charge.  A  detailed  report  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  will 
be  published. 

The  school  psychologist  gave  this  spring  the  Pressey  group 
point  scale  tests  for  measuring  general  intelligence,  to  pupils 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  grades.  This  included  about  350 
children.  The  results  showed  the  medians  for  all  ages  tested  in 
the  Horace  Mann  School  to  be  higher  than  the  norms  given  by 
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Pressey,  in  some  cases  exceeding  the  seventy-five  percentile. 
The  results  were  given  to  each  teacher  with  the  norms  for  the 
age  and  grade  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  as  well  as  the  Pressey 
norms.  These  data  have  been  used  in  the  promotion  and  general 
guidance  of  pupils.  This  is  the  first  use  by  the  school  of  the 
recently  developed  group  intelligence  tests. 

An  evidence  of  the  growing  cooperation  of  the  College  and  the 
Horace  Mann  School  is  to  be  found  in  a  successful  spring  party 
given  by  the  primary  grades  with  the  help  of  the  students  of 
Miss  Annie  Moore.  The  revels  of  the  fairies  were  held  on  the 
College  green,  the  program  including  music,  folk  dancing,  a 
may  pole  and  the  crowning  of  a  king  and  queen.  Miss  Glucks- 
man,  teacher  of  physical  education,  was  in  charge  of  the  details. 

Miss  Carrie  Elizabeth  Doig,  a  graduate  of  Montclair  Normal 
School,  formerly  principal  of  a  public  school  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Elementary 
School.  Miss  Fern  Hoag,  head  of  the  department  of  household 
arts  in  the  high  school  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  household  arts  in  the  high  school. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

The  following  new  appointments  to  the  faculty  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  Boys  have  been  made  for  the  year  1919-1920: 
W.  H.  Blake,  English;  E.  R.  Dodge  and  S.  N.  Baker,  modem 
languages;  W.  J.  Nagle  and  E.  E.  Burriss,  classical  languages; 
James  Rutledge,  mathematics. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys  has  during  the  past  two 
years  used  psychological  tests  for  selecting  the  ablest  boys  out 
of  the  list  of  applicants  for  admission.  The  number  of  applicants 
was  so  great  that  the  school  was  forced  to  select  about  one  out 
of  four  boys  who  applied. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  PURCHASES  NEW  RESIDENCE 

HALL  FOR  STUDENTS 

Teachers  College  requires  that  all  women  students  under 
twenty-four  years  of  age  who  are  not  living  at  home  shall  live 
in  Whittier  Hall  or  obtain  permission  of  the  Social  Director  for 
living  elsewhere.    In  recent  years  the  number  of  these  younger 
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students  attending  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  of  Teachers 
College  has  so  increased  that  no  room  remains  in  Whittier  Hall 
for  the  more  mature  students.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
older  students  has  also  increased,  and  during  the  past  four  years 
apartment  and  room  rentals  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  College 
have  been  substantially  raised.  Because  of  these  facts,  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  have  recently  purchased  "The  Bancroft," 
a  handsome,  eight-story,  fire-proof  apartment  house  at  509- 
515  West  12 1st  Street,  opposite  the  College  buildings,  especially 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  more  mature  students  of  both  the 
School  of  Education  and  the  School  of  Practical  Arts.  The 
College  takes  possession  of  "The  Bancroft"  on  September  i,  19 19, 
so  that  it  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  students  for  the  Winter 
Session. 

"The  Bancroft"  is  divided  into  two-  and  three-room  apartments 
with  two  four-room  apartments  on  the  top  floor.  It  has  two 
elevators,  a  mail  chute,  and  a  reception  room  and  office  on  the 
main  floor.  In  each  apartment  there  is  a  bath,  kitchenette,  and 
telephone.  Each  apartment  will  be  rented  to  a  group  of  two, 
three,  or  four  students.  The  average  rental  per  student  based 
on  two  students  in  a  two-room  apartment  and  three  students  in 
a  three-room  apartment  varies  for  the  academic  year  of  nine 
months  from  $210  to  $255,  and  for  the  Summer  Session  from 
$38  to  $50,  according  to  the  location  of  the  apartment.  By  the 
use  of  the  kitchenette,  great  saving  may  be  made  in  the  cost  of 
meals.  If  desired,  meals  may  be  obtained  in  the  cafeteria  in  the 
basement  of  the  building. 

The  following  articles  of  furniture  are  supplied  by  the  College 
for  each  student:  a  divan-bed,  mattress  and  pillow,  chiffonier 
and  mirror,  table,  book-shelves,  and  two  chairs.  Other  articles, 
such  as  linen,  bedding,  rugs,  curtains,  hangings,  and  dishes  must 
be  supplied  by  students  as  their  needs  require.  Students  care  for 
their  own  rooms  and  are  responsible  for  their  own  laundry.  Elec- 
tricity and  gas  are  metered,  and  are  paid  for  by  the  students  to 
the  supplying  companies. 

The  cost  for  the  rooms  may  be  considerably  reduced  if  three 
students  occupy  a  two-room  apartment,  or  four  students  a  three- 
room  apartment.  To  determine  the  average  cost  per  student 
under  these  conditions,  the  average  cost  per  student  on  the  basis 
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of  one  in  a  room  should  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  rooms  in 
an  apartment  (two  or  three),  $70  should  be  added  for  the  extra 
furnishings  and  up-keep  supplied  by  the  College,  and  the  sum 
thus  obtained  divided  by  3  for  the  two-room  and  by  4  for  the 
three-room  apartment.  For  the  Summer  Session,  the  amount 
to  be  added  for  the  extra  person  is  $20.  An  example  will  make 
this  calculation  clear;  In  a  two-room  suite,  where  the  average 
cost  per  student,  one  in  a  room,  is  $215,  this  amount  should  be 
multiplied  by  2  (the  number  of  rooms).  To  the  $430  thus 
obtained,  $70  should  be  added,  and  the  total  ($500)  should 
be  divided  by  3  (the  number  of  students  to  occupy  the  apart- 
ment), making  the  average  cost  per  student  $166.67  for  the 
academic  year  of  nine  months. 

A  deposit  of  $10  for  the  academic  year  and  of  $5  for  the  Sum- 
mer Session  is  required  from  each  student  when  assignments  are 
made,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  At  the  end  of  the  lease 
period,  this  deposit  will  be  returned,  less  such  amount  as  may  be 
assessed  for  breakage  or  unusual  damage  to  the  apartment  or  its 
furnishings. 

Final  leases  will  be  entered  into  only  after  a  personal  interview 
or  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  references.  Apartments  not 
claimed  personally  or  by  letter  at  the  time  stated  in  the  lease 
will  be  considered  vacant,  and  the  deposit  forfeited. 

Payments  are  made  in  instalments,  viz.,  three-eighths  upon 
entrace,  one-fourth  on  December  i,  one-fourth  on  February  i,  and 
one-eighth  on  April  i,  and  will  be  required  in  advance. 

Students  must  carry  at  least  twelve  points  of  work  in  the 
College  each  semester  to  be  eligible  for  residence,  and  may  not 
sublet  apartments  or  rooms  without  the  written  approval  of 
the  Controller  of  the  College.  Students  using  an  apartment 
must  settle  among  themselves  concerning  their  living  arrange- 
ments. 

In  the  administration  of  the  house,  the  College  authorities  will 
be  assisted  by  a  House  Committee. 

A  special  illustrated  circular  describing  "The  Bancroft"  and 
giving  floor  plans  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Controller 
of  Teachers  College,  525  West  120th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Students  interested  in  renting  apartments  in  this  building 
should  also  correspond  with  the  Controller. 


ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 

DR.  BUCKNER  ELECTED  PROFESSOR  AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 

Dr.  Chester  A.  Buckner,  for  the  past  two  years  in  charge  of 
educational  measurements  at  The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers 
College,  has  been  elected  professor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  at  Lawrence  where  he  will  be  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  School  Service.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Service 
will  include  educational  statistics  and  measurements,  and  other 
service  to  the  school  people  of  the  state  in  connection  with  vari- 
ous problems  that  may  arise. 

Dr.  Buckner  was  born  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  in  1885.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1909  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  191 1  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  He  was  a  fellow  at  Teachers  College  in  1916-1917  and  took 
his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  Columbia  in  1918. 

During  the  year  1909-1910,  Dr.  Buckner  was  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics and  civics  in  the  high  school  at  Clinton,  Iowa.  From  191 1 
to  1913  he  was  head  of  the  department  of  English  in  the  high 
school  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  In  1914  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
where  he  remained  until  1916  when  he  came  to  study  at  Teachers 
College.  The  following  year  he  was  made  director  of  educa- 
tional measurements  at  The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College. 
Dr.  Buckner's  duties  at  the  University  of  Kansas  begin  this  fall. 

Dr.  Buckner  is  author  of  Educational  Diagnosis  of  Individual 
Pupils,  published  by  Teachers  College.  This  is  a  study  of  the 
individual  achievements  of  seventy-two  junior  high  school  boys 
in  a  group  of  eleven  standardized  tests. 

PROFESSOR  ROGERS  WINS  PRIZE 

In  a  recent  contest  held  by  the  National  Council  of  Normal 
School  Presidents  and  Principals  in  which  all  the  normal  schools 
in  the  United  States  were  invited  to  participate,  Professor  C.  E. 
Rogers,  of  the  department  of  mathematics  in  the  East  Tennessee 
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State  Normal  School,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  won  the  second 
prize  for  his  Syllabus  in  Arithmetic. 

Professor  Rogers  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
the  professional  diploma  in  mathematics  from  Teachers  College 
in  1915.  He  began  his  work  at  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal 
in  191 1  and  has  made  a  most  excellent  record  there. 

MR.  ROCKWELL  ELECTED  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE 
BUFFALO  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  until  recently  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Buffalo  State  Normal  School,  where  he  assumed  his  new  duties 
last  March. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Buffalo,  founded  about  fifty  years 
ago,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  with  a  registration  of  450 
students,  and  a  faculty  numbering  fifty  teachers,  thirty-three  of 
whom  have  at  some  time  been  students  at  Teachers  College,  or  in 
other  parts  of  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Rockwell  was  bom  at  Rockwells  Mills,  N.  Y.,  in  1881. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1903,  with  the  d^;ree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors.  His  graduate  work 
was  taken  at  New  York  University  and  at  Teachers  College.  He 
received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Teachers  College  in 
June,  191 7. 

Mr.  Rockwell's  earlier  teaching  experience  was  gained  as 
principal  of  the  high  school,  first  at  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
following  year  at  Oneonta.  From  1906  to  1910  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  In  1912  he  became  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
191 7  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  at  Pelham, 
N.  Y.,  which  position  he  filled  up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment at  Buffalo. 

MR.  ROUSE  ELECTED  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  E.  L.  Rouse,  who  for  five  years  served  as  superintendent  of 
the  training  school  of  the  Peru  State  Normal,  and  subsequently 
as  dean  of  the  faculty,  was  recently  elected  president  of  the  Nor- 
mal School. 
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The  Peru  State  Normal  School  was  established  in  1867,  and 
has  a  registration  of  six  hundred  students  during  the  academic 
year,  and  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  at  the  sunmier  school.  The 
faculty  numbers  about  forty  instructors. 

Mr.  Rouse  was  bom  in  1868.  He  graduated  from  Cotner  Uni- 
versity in  1910  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  received 
his  Master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1919. 
Mr.  Rouse  was  a  student  at  Teachers  College  during  the  summers 
of  1913  and  1915. 

Mr.  Rouse's  earlier  teaching  experience  was  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Nebraska.  He  served  for  one  year  as  principal  of  a  school  at 
Superior,  Neb.,  and  for  three  years  was  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Hebron,  Neb.  He  was  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Weeping  Water,  Neb.,  and  later  at  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  which 
position  he  held  until  he  began  his  work  at  the  Peru  State  Normal. 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  GEOMETRIC  EXERCISES  INVESTI- 
GATED BY  DR.  TOUTON 

The  abilities  shown  by  second-year  high  school  pupils  in  solving 
geometric  originals  have  been  recently  investigated  by  Dr. 
Frank  C.  Touton.  Mr.  Touton  has  been  a  graduate  student  in 
Teachers  College  during  the  years  1916-1919  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  June,  1919. 

In  this  study  Dr.  Touton  used  2,800  plane  geometry  examina- 
tion papers  written  by  New  York  State  high  school  pupils  in  their 
Regents  examination  of  June,  1918.  The  ninety  schools  from 
which  the  papers  were  selected  were  among  the  better  schools  of 
the  state,  and  since  in  the  study  access  was  not  had  to  the  papers 
of  pupils  who  failed  in  the  examination  as  a  whole,  the  findings 
are  based  upon  work  done  by  the  better  than  average  pupils  of 
the  state. 

In  the  study  papers  were  drawn  from  the  several  schools  in 
such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  fair  sampling  of  the  work  done  by  pupils 
in  each  of  the  several  high  schools  and  so  as  to  provide  for  inves- 
tigation and  analysis  approximately  five  hundred  papers  for  each 
sex  group.  The  analysis  of  this  sizeable  sampling  affords  reliable 
data  from  which  to  draw  findings  as  to  the  geometric  interests 
and  abilities  shown  by  high  school  boys  and  girls,  and  upon  which 
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to  base  conclusion  for  improved  methods  of  teaching  plane 
geometry. 

The  findings  of  the  study  give  tentative  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  differences  in  difficulty  are  inherent  in  the  originals 
of  a  given  examination? 

2.  What  differences  in  interests  are  shown  by  the  selection  of 
certain  exercises  rather  than  certain  others,  and  what  differences 
in  difficulty  are  experienced  by  boys  and  girls  in  solving  construc- 
tion, numerical,  and  proof  originals? 

3.  Is  there  a  general  method  which  should  be  consciously  fol- 
lowed in  the  solution  of  geometric  originals  in  order  that  correct 
solutions  may  be  successfully  and  economically  obtained? 

4.  What  suggestions  grow  out  of  the  study  which  bear  on  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  of  geometry? 

Since  in  writing  the  examination  pupils  were  directed  to  solve 
eight  of  the  thirteen  theorems  and  exercises,  the  percentages  of 
pupils  selecting  the  several  exercises  serve  as  a  test  of  the  appeal 
made  by  each  type  of  exercise.  The  study  shows  that  pupils  prefer 
to  solve  construction  exercises  over  exercises  involving  numerical 
or  demonstrative  work,  and  that  solutions  involving  proof  or 
demonstration  are,  on  the  whole,  least  often  chosen.  The  mean 
scores  made  show  that  pupils  experience  least  difficulty  in  solving 
the  construction  exercise,  and  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  solutions  involving  demonstration. 

Through  the  use  of  a  composite  measure  based  on  the  frequency 
with  which  the  exercise  is  chosen,  and  on  the  mean  scores  made 
by  those  who  solved  the  several  exercises,  it  is  found  that  in 
this  examination,  which  is  doubtless  more  carefully  worked  out 
than  most  school  examinations,  two  of  the  exercises  are  respec- 
tively seven  and  eleven  times  as  difficult  as  other  exercises  in  the 
set.  Even  though  great  differences  in  difficulties  must  have  been 
apparent,  correct  solutions  of  the  several  exercises  were  scored 
as  of  equal  worth. 

The  most  pronounced  preference  for  one  type  of  exercise  rather 
than  another  is  that  shown  by  boys  in  selecting  the  construction 
exercise.  Here  the  correlation  (tetrachoric  r)  between  being  a 
boy  and  selecting  the  exercise  was  r  =  .38.  This  preference  is 
probably  due  to  the  strength  of  the  manipulation-experimentation 
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interest  in  boys.  Girls  also  select  this  exercise  more  often  (with 
one  exception)  than  an  exercise  involving  numerical  solution  or 
proof.  That  there  is  a  real  sex  difference  in  the  choice  of  the 
construction  exercise  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  were  there  really  no 
sex  difference,  a  difference  in  the  percentages  of  times  this  exer- 
cise was  chosen  by  boys  and  girls  would  be  found  as  a  matter  of 
chance  only  once  in  559,000  times  to  be  as  great  as  that  which 
was  observed. 

The  several  measures  of  ability  used  all  show  that  the  male  sex 
slightly  excels  the  female  in  solving  original  exercises.  There  is  a 
positive  though  low  correlation  (the  biserial  r)  between  being  a 
boy  and  excelling  a  girl  in  solving  each  original.  The  study  shows, 
however,  that  the  difference  between  the  sexes  in  abilities  here 
observed  (61  per  cent  of  the  boys  equal  or  excel  the  median  girl) 
are  far  outweighed  in  importance  by  the  variability  within  each 
sex  group.  On  the  score  of  geometric  abilities,  therefore,  no 
evidence  is  here  found  on  which  to  base  a  claim  for  segregating  the 
sexes  for  the  study  of  plane  geometry.  Again,  the  study  shows 
that  the  amount  of  overlapping  of  the  sex  groups  in  abilities  to 
solve  numerical  exercises  is  approximately  equal  to  the  overlap- 
ping shown  in  abilities  to  solve  exercises  involving  demonstration. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  good  reason  for  so  changing  the 
content  of  the  course  of  study  so  as  to  assign  numerical  exercises 
to  one  sex  group  and  exercises  involving  demonstration  to  the 
other. 

The  work  of  pupils  in  solving  originals  as  here  investigated 
suggests  a  formulation  of  the  steps  of  the  thought  processes 
which  is  here  given : 

1.  Identification  of:  (a)  All  given  elements  (facts  or  relations). 
(b)  Elements  of  the  desired  outcome  (facts  or  relations  to  be 
proved). 

2.  Search  for:  (a)  A  direct  outcome  of  each  given  element  con- 
sidered alone  and  apparent  implications  of  the  desired  outcome, 
(ft)  Situations  (combination  of  elements)  which  do  or  would 
involve  known  elements,  or  better,  known  elements  and  the 
desired  outcome. 

3.  Selection  of  a  certain  situation  because  it  involves  most 
known  elements  or  potent  elements  which  give  promise  of  being 
useful  in  reaching  or  leading  toward  the  desired  goal. 
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4.  Utilization  of  a  situation  and  its  outcomes  as  a  new  situa- 
tion, etc.,  leading  toward  the  desired  outcome.  This  step  includes 
or  may  include:  (a)  The  testing  of  a  selected  situation  and  its 
outcomes  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  desired  outcome,  or  (ft)  The 
testing  and  rejecting  of  a  selected  situation  and  its  outcomes  as  of 
no  worth  in  reaching  the  desired  outcome,  or  {c)  The  testing  and 
rejecting,  as  in  (ft)  above,  followed  by  the  drawing  of  construction 
lines  which  provide  a  new  situation  to  be  tested,  as  in  (a)  or  (ft) 
above. 

5.  Verification  of  conclusions  in:  (a)  Problems  involving 
numerical  data  through  interpretation  of  and  checking  of  results, 
(ft)  Problems  involving  construction  through  the  consideration  of 
limiting  conditions  and  proof  that  the  construction  is  correct. 
{c)  Problems  involving  proof  through  syllogistic  organization. 

Some  additional  suggestions  which  grow  out  of  the  study  are: 

1.  Wide  differences  in  abilities  do  exist  even  among  pupils  who 
pass  the  examination  as  a  whole.  These  differences  among  pupils 
should  be  recognized  in  lesson  assignments  and  teaching,  that 
success  for  each  pupil  may  be  made  probable. 

2.  More  care  than  is  commonly  exercised  should  be  placed  on 
the  exact  statement  of  the  several  exercises  of  an  examination. 

3.  In  the  lesson  assignment  on  new  and  really  difficult  origi- 
nals, the  teacher  should  direct  the  class  in  identifying  the  several 
given  and  required  elements  of  the  problem. 

4.  In  lesson  assignments  pupils  should  be  made  conscious  of 
the  need  for  coupling  initial  outcomes  with  up-to-that-point 
unused  given  elements. 

5.  Continued  classroom  drill  on  fundamental  theorems  is 
necessary,  for  even  the  right  triangle  relation  is  not  sufficiently 
well  learned  to  guarantee  its  correct  use  where  needed. 

6.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  interpret  and  check  the  results 
obtained  from  each  solution.  That  such  habits  of  dealing  with 
results  are  not  formed  is  obvious  from  the  study. 

MARYLAND  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Teachers  College  Club  of 
Maryland  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  McCoy  Hall,  Baltimore,  on  the  evening  of  May  23. 


}■ 
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Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected,  Teachers  College  songs 
were  sung,  and  topics  of  professional  interest  were  discussed. 
Greetings  from  Teachers  College  were  brought  by  Dr.  M.  R. 
Trabue,  recently  appointed  director  of  Educational  Service. 
After  an  enthusiastic  "drive"  which  resulted  in  clearing  the  club 
of  some  old  debts,  a  half  hour  was  spent  in  consideration  of 
some  of  the  educational  lessons  and  problems  of  the  war. 

RECENT  APPOINTMENTS 


Alumni  of  Teachers  College  have  recently  been  appointed  to 
the  following  new  positions  for  1919-1920: 

Alden,  Esther  H.,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  Hollins  College,  Hollins,  Va. 

Alexander,  EorrH,  instructor  in  mathematics.  The  Wheeler  School,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Andrews,  Edith,  instructor  in  home  economics,  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md. 

Austin,  Ethel,  instructor  in  home  economics.  State  Normal  School,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

i  Banks,  Anna  K.,  director,  department  of  textiles  and  clothing,  Oklahoma 

}  College  for  Women,  Chickasha,  Okla. 

Barber,  Edith,  city  leader,  home  demonstration.  States  Relations  Service, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Bate,  W.  G.,  principal.  Senior  High  School,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Bates,  Minnie  B.,  instructor  in  fine  arts.  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Benton,  Mrs.  Elma  H.,  principal,  Hosmer  Hall,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Best,  Sarah,  professor  of  cookery  and  director  of  dormitories.  College  of 
Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas. 

Brainard,  Paul  P.,  instructor  in  education,  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

Bright,  Marguerite,  supervisor  of  primary  department.  Shady  Hill  Country 
Day  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Brown,  Ruth,  instructor  in  kindergarten.  Friends  School,  West  Chester,  Pa., 

BucKNER,  Chester  A.,  professor  of  education.  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 

I  Burnett,  Edith,  instructor  in  physical  education,  Goucher  College,  Balti- 

more, Md. 

BuRTT,  Jerome,  instructor  in  mathematics  and  science.  High  School,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Calloway,  Mrs.  Theodosia,  instructor  in  mathematics,  Stephens  College, 
Columbia,  Mo. 
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Candell,  Myrtle  V.,  head  of  home  economics  department,  State  Normal 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Churchill,  Carl,  principal  of  elementary  school,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

CoBURN,  Mildred,  instructor  in  mathematics  and  Latin,  Summit  School, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Condon,  Alberta,  instructor  in  domestic  art,  Temple  University,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

CoNOVER,  Ethel  G.,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  Macdonald  Institute, 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada. 

CooLiDGE,  Hope,  dietitian,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Crane,  Edith  Adelaide,  in  charge  of  Orphanage,  Armenian-Sjrrian  Relief 
Commission,  Turkey. 

Crumby,  Mabel,  critic,  kindergarten  department.  State  Normal  School, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
Davidson,  Isobel,  principal.  Friends  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Dawson,  Marjorie,  grade  teacher.  Oak  Lane  Country  Day  School,  Oak 

Lane,  Pa. 
Day,  Abbie  L.,  professor  of  education.  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

Den  Blykbr,  Anne,  critic.  Manual  Training  State  Normal  School,  Pittsburg, 

Kan. 
Dennis,  Edna  E.,  teacher  of  Latin  and  Spanish,  high  school,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Dodge,  Bernice  F.,  assistant  professor  of  home  economics,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Deputy,  Manfred  W.,  president,  State  Normal  School,  Bemidji,  Minn. 

Drake,  Flora  E.,  vice-principal,  Bolton  Training  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Elliott,  Lucy,  supervisor  of  special  classes,  public  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Erwin,  Rachel,  principal  of  elementary  school,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.- 

Field,  Eleanor,  principal,  Lackawanna  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Fitch,  Natalie,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy, 

N.  Y. 
Foster,  Lois  F.,  instructor  in  history,  Baylor  College,  Belton,  Texas. 

Frame,  Elsa,  in  charge  of  practice  house,  home  economics,  Dana  Hall, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Frazee,  Laura,  assistant  director,  junior  department,  American  Red  Cross, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Frear,  Irene  L.,  instructor  in  Latin,  Knox  School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

French,  Irene  M.,  instructor  in  clothing  and  textiles,  Russell  Sage  College, 
Troy.  N.  Y. 

French,  Lucile  G.,  head  of  home  economics  department,  Dana  Hall,  Welles- 
ley,  Mass. 

Garrison,  Emma  P.,  head  of  department  of  textiles  and  clothing,  University 
of  Montana,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
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Gbrard,  Margaret,  dietitian,  Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Gold,  Mollib,  assistant  state  leader,  domestic  science,  Kansas. 

Gray,  Mabel  L.,  instructor  in  household  arts,  high  school,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

GuBNTHBR,  Ruth,  associate  in  charge  of  foods.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 

111. 
Harris,  Agnes,  state  director  of  home  economics,  Texas. 
HoLLEY,  Ella  J.,  critic,  State  Normal  School,  Danbury,  Conn. 
HoMPB,  Isabel,  kindergarten  teacher,  Elmwood  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HuTCHiNS,  Margarbt,  instructor  in  domestic  art,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy» 

N.Y. 
Irby,  Louise,  instructor  in  history.  The  Summit  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Johnson,  Emma,  assistant  professor  of  home  economics,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jordan,  A.  M.,  professor  of  educational  psychology.  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Judy,  Mrs.  Nannie  B.,  principal.  Girls  Trade  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Keefe,  Bernadine  a.,  assistant  supervisor  of  physical  education,  public 
schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Kneeland,  Hildbgarde,  instructor  in  home  economics,  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Knight,  Edgar  W.,  professor  of  education.  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Koch,  Adele,  extension  worker,  home  economics,  University  of  Minnesota, 
State  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Krbnning,  Edna,  instructor  in  English,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Land,  George  A.,  headmaster,  Community  School,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

LoRAM,  Charles  T.,  chief  inspector  of  native  education.  Natal,  South  Africa. 

MacDonald,  D.  J.,  professor  of  vocational  education,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
MacDonald,  Mary,  grade  teacher.  Friends  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

McGann,  Mary,  instructor  in  domestic  science.  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie, 
Wis. 

McGrath,  Jane  L.,  assistant  principal  of  training  school.  State  Normal 
School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

McKean,  Herbert  A.,  superintendent,  Sheldon  Jackson  School,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

McMillan,  Anna,  instructor  in  domestic  art.  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie, 
Wis. 

Marker,  Beulah,  instructor  in  fine  arts.  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Mead,  Anna,  instructor  in  English,  Hosmer  Hall,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Merritt,  Elizabeth,  instructor  in  fine  arts,  Phoebe  Anne  Thorne  Model 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Meyer,  Eleanor,  instructor  in  history.  State  Normal  School,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Millar,  Katherine  S.,  instructor  in  home  economics,  Hope  Farm,  Verbank, 

N.  Y. 

Miller,  Eula  J.,  principal,  junior  high  school.  State  Normal  School,  Man- 
Icato,  Minn. 

Miller,  George  F.,  professor  of  education.  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College, 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

Miner,  Louie,  instructor  in  English,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Minor,   Ruby,  supervisor  of  intermediate  grades.  State  Normal  School, 
Emporia,  Kan. 

Morton,  Grace,  assistant  professor  of  home  economics.  State  College,  Pa. 

Murtland,  Cleo,  associate  professor  of  industrial  education.  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Myrick,  Allie,  critic,  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Milledgeville, 
Ga. 

Olson,  Edythe  L.,  instructor  in  fine  s^rts,  The  Summit  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Parker,  Jane  D.,  instructor  in  mathematics,  Kidd-Key  College,  Sherman, 
Texas. 

Patty,  Mrs.  Virginia  C,  assistant  professor  of  home  economics,  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Payne,  Arthur  F.,  associate  professor  of  vocational  education.  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pickett,  Lulu,  assistant  superintendent,  public  schools,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Randolph,  Isabel,  instructor  in  physical  education,  Agnes  Scott  College, 

Decatur,  Ga. 
Randall,  Edna,  instructor  in  home  economics,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 

State  College,  Pa. 
Rannby,  Edith,  extension  worker  in  textiles,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 
Reigart,  Imo,  grade  teacher.  Friends  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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CAESAR,  CICERO  AND  POMPEY* 

By  GONZALEZ  LODGE 
ProfeMor  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Teachers  College 

One  of  the  objections  raised  by  our  enemies  to  the  Teaching 
of  the  Classics  is  the  lack  of  coordination  of  ancient  life  and 
thought  with  our  own,  and  when  we  claim  this  or  that  advantage 
as  accruing  from  Classical  Study  they  counter  with  a  flat  denial 
of  the  realization  of  any  such  advantage  and  maintain  that 
whatever  our  protestations,  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  our 
attention  is  devoted  to  linquistic  drill  to  the  disregard  of  much 
more  important  matters. 

Without  entering  into  controversy  we  may  fairly  admit  that 
our  students  do  not  get  as  much  out  of  their  study  as  they  might 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  And  our  enemies  are  to  this 
extent  right,  when  they  affirm  that  classical  study  can  not 
properly  be  divorced  from  the  contents  of  the  authors  studied. 
When  a  child  reads  Caesar,  he  is  reading  history,  no  matter  how 
much  that  fact  is  obscured  in  the  teaching,  and  when  a  child 
reads  Cicero,  he  is  reading  documents  that  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  politics  of  the  period,  even  if  his  attention 
seems  to  be  focussed  primarily  upon  linguistic  analysis.  Further- 
more, though  it  may  not  be  dwelt  upon,  he  is  coming  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  personages  who  were  influential  in  molding 
the  events  of  their  times,  and  however  much  we  may  talk  about 
modern  progress,  the  fact  remains  that  human  nature  has 
changed  but  little,  if  at  all,  and  that  every  generation  has  to 
solve  problems  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  generations 

*An  address  before  the  Classical  Section  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers 
Association.  Albany.  Nov.  25,  1919. 
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ages  and  ages  ago.  These  solutions  are  made  now,  as  then,  by 
great  individuals  who  have  been  put  forward  by  their  respective 
times  and  whose  work,  whether  bad  or  good,  has  affected  the 
course  of  human  destiny  for  period  after  period. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  a  certain  obligation  should  in  any 
case  rest  upon  and  be  acknowledged  by  classical  teachers  to  see 
to  it  that  their  charges  get  rational  and  correct  conceptions  of 
the  man  and  the  times  about  which  they  are  reading,  but  this 
obligation  attains  greater  intensity  when  we  reflect  that  the 
first  century  B.  C.  was  one  of  the  crucial  centuries  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  with  importance  particularly  to  us,  not  merely  at  all 
times,  but  especially  during  these  days,  when  the  paramount 
question  is  "Shall  democratic  government  continue  to  exist?  or 
shall  the  cycle  of  change  build  a  new  system  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old?" 

For  it  seems  that  nations  and  governments,  like  individuals, 
pass  through  a  regular  progress  of  growth,  decay  and  death,  and 
that  from  their  dead  ashes  are  born  new  systems  and  nationalities 
which  run  their  course  in  turn.  In  the  first  century  B.  C.  occurred 
the  final  collapse  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth  with  all  its 
enormous  contributions  to  the  theory  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  the  birth  of  a  new  system,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  to 
wax  great,  pass  through  a  period  of  full  vigor,  grow  old  and 
finally  be  killed  by  the  onrush  of  a  tide  which  has  never  ceased  to 
destroy  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history. 

It  should  be  a  matter  for  self-congratulation  that  in  our  school 
curriculum  are  included  the  works  of  two  of  the  chief  actors  in 
this  great  tragedy,  namely  Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  that  in  the 
writings  of  the  latter  are  furnished  not  only  the  opportunity, 
but  the  material  for  the  study  of  the  activities  of  the  third  great 
actor,  Pompey. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  the  brief  time  at  my  command  to  make  a 
few  more  or  less  disjointed  suggestions  as  to  possibilities  of  inter- 
pretation that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  our  teaching,  and  inas- 
much as  of  the  three  Pompey  is  known  mostly  from  Cicero,  I 
shall  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  time  upon  him. 

But  before  coming  to  Pompey,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  Caesar.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  critics  and 
even  teachers,  otherwise  favorable  to  classical  teaching,  attack 
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vigorously  the  retention  of  Caesar  in  the  curriculum.  This* 
attitude  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  they  have  not  thought 
seriously  upon  the  position  he  and  his  work  occupy  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  Western  Europe  has  been  settled,  as  is  well 
known,  very  largely  from  the  east.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
movements  of  peoples  have  been  toward  the  west,  one  migration 
following  hard  upon  the  previous  one,  until  the  foremost  one 
reached  the  western  sea.  Then,  of  necessity,  the  edge  of  the 
movement  was  doubled  back  and  deflected  southward.  This  led 
to  the  invasions  of  Italy  and  later  of  Spain.  Early  Roman  legend 
and  history  gives  more  than  one  account  of  Gallic  invasions,  and 
later  Roman  history  shows  that  the  menace  was  never  wholly 
absent  from  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  despite  the  sanguinary 
defeats  with  which  the  invaders  met.  These  movements  were 
not  merely  marauding  forays,  but  their  basis  was  entirely  eco- 
nomic. Pressure  from  behind  was  never  relaxed  and  the  only 
resource  was  to  press  ahead  themselves.  The  Helvetian  move- 
ment was  simply  one  of  these  forced  migrations.  The  direction 
of  it  was  conditioned  by  the  geographical  situation,  and  the 
whole  justification  of  the  migration  is  correctly  given  in  the 
reasons  ascribed  to  the  Helvetians  by  Caesar.  Caesar  was  there- 
fore not  at  the  outset  engaged  in  a  war  of  conquest,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  said,  but  was  in  reality  waging  a  war  in  defence  of 
civilization  against  the  attacks  of  the  Helvetians,  acting  under 
economic  pressure.  This  in  itself  constitutes  a  sufficient  defence 
of  the  reading  of  Caesar,  for  the  opportunity  is  here  afforded  to 
give  a  lesson  in  the  progress  of  society,  using  as  an  example  one 
of  the  crucial  situations  of  history.  Suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  this  movement  had  not  been  opposed  by  the  genius  of  a 
Caesar,  and  had  succeeded  in  making  its  way  into  northern  Italy. 
It  is  not  beyond  possibility  that  the  Dark  Ages  might  have  en- 
gulfed the  world  five  centuries  before  they  did,  before  Gaul  had 
been  civilized  or  Britain  exposed  to  the  influence  of  culture. 
Properly  handled,  the  Helvetian  Campaign  can  be  made  to  jus- 
tify, by  itself,  two  years  study  of  Latin.  Still  one  further  matter! 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  time  for  the  reading  of  only  a  small  amount 
of  Caesar  very  few  pupils  ever  get  a  chance  to  read  of  the  invasion 
of  Britain.  But  this  is  again  a  most  important  operation  from 
an  economic  point  of  view.     Many  reasons  are  suggested  to 
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account  for  this  expedition.  Caesar  gives  the  one  sufficient  one, 
that  Britain  supported,  though  not  necessarily  by  active  cooper- 
ation, the  tribes  of  Gaul  in  their  conflicts  with  him.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  even  at  this  early  date  Britain  served  as  an  asylum 
for  political  refugees,  and  gave  them  the  base  from  which  to 
carry  on  their  work  of  revolution,  which  they  have  used  to  this 
very  day.  If  Caesar  was  to  leave  his  work  finished,  he  had  to 
make  Britain  an  unsafe  place  for  opponents  of  Rome.  The  fact 
that  he  succeeded  ensured  the  permanence  of  his  work  in  Gaul 
and  the  humanizing  of  the  West,  and  through  the  west  of  our 
own  land. 

But  to  return  to  Pompey.  The  character  of  this  man  has  been 
variously  interpreted,  but  he  has  remained  more  or  less  of  an 
enigma  to  many,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  panegyric  in  the  speech 
on  the  Manilian  Law.  And  yet  he  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least 
complex  of  the  three  great  men,  for  his  greatness  is  only  that  of  a 
'single-track'  mind,  and  that  track  a  'narrow  gauge'.  Let  us 
study  him  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  father  of  Pompey  was  a  successful  soldier  of  the  senatorial 
party,  and  under  his  command  Pompey  himself  got  his  first 
military  experience  when  he  was  a  youth  of  17.  After  his  father's 
death  Pompey  was  still  too  young  to  take  full  part  in  the  civil 
war,  and  remained  at  home  for  several  years  while  Sulla  was 
absent  from  Italy,  and  the  Marians  were  in  control.  Meanwhile 
Sulla  had  cleared  up  the  East,  and  when  the  news  came  to  Rome 
that  having  finished  his  work  in  the  east,  the  victorious  com- 
mander was  on  his  way  home  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Demo- 
crats, Pompey,  though  still  only  22  years  of  age,  slipped  away 
to  Picenum,  and  raised  the  standard  of  Sulla.  Soldiers  flocked 
to  him  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  three  legions.  He  managed 
to  outfight  and  outmanoeuvre  the  Marian  forces  all  about  him 
and  on  Sulla's  landing  joined  him  with  this  substantial  rein- 
forcement. This  achievement  showed  military  skill  of  a  high 
order,  and  a  personality  which  must  have  always  been  very 
attractive  to  the  common  soldier.  It  is  scant  wonder  that  Sulla 
was  much  impressed  with  the  young  man  and  admitted  him  at 
once  among  his  trusted  lieutenants. 

During  the  battles  that  followed,  Pompey  distinguished  hini« 
self  as  a  commander  to  such  a  degree  that  after  Sulla  became 
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dictator  he  sent  Pompey  to  Sicily  and  Africa  to  finish  up  matters 
there,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  granted  to  his  youthful  general 
the  highest  honor  possible  to  a  military  leader,  a  triumph, 
though  Pompey  was  still  only  26  years  old.    This  was  in  81. 

Sulla  was  the  undisputed  autocrat  of  Rome,  and  Pompey  was 
his  favorite.  He  had  received  from  the  dictator  the  surname 
'the  Great',  and  was  beyond  question  the  second  figure  in  the 
public  eye.  During  the  next  few  years  he  lived  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  court  and  rested.  Then  suddenly  comes  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  renunciations  in  history.  Sulla  laid  down  his 
power  and  retired  to  private  life.  Not  however  before  he  had 
completely  revised  the  Roman  constitution  so  that  under  the 
appearance  of  a  government  of  law  the  aristocracy  should  be 
absolute  in  every  branch  of  government,  legislative,  adminis- 
trative and  judicial.  The  slow  gains  of  four  hundred  years  of 
democratic  progress  were  apparently  completely  destroyed,  and 
Rome  became  the  private  property  of  the  aristocracy,  with 
Pompey  as  their  chief  buttress. 

Let  us  attempt  to  visualize  Pompey.  He  is  28  years  of  age. 
He  is  the  chief  figure  in  the  state.  He  holds  no  ofiice,  has  not 
even  the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  the  senate.  He  has  no  political 
experience,  for  all  his  training  and  life  has  been  military.  He 
has  but  a  slight  education,  for  he  was  a  soldier  at  seventeen,  and 
we  have  no  indication  that  he  was  a  student  of  letters.  He  has 
reached  the  summit  of  his  career  at  28, — and  has  nothing  to  do. 
He  could  not  demean  himself  to  enter  politics  and  become  a 
candidate  for  the  lowest  ofHce  in  the  cursus  honorum.  He  could 
only  sit  about  and  hope  for  another  war.  Was  he  conceited? 
Insufferably  so.  Was  that  not  to  be  expected?  Was  he  popular? 
In  a  way,  with  those  who  did  not  know  him.  But  his  prestige 
was  enormous,  especially  among  the  populace.  Military  prestige 
is  always  most  powerful  with  the  unthinking.  The  senate  was 
afraid  of  him.  He  was  only  a  soldier,  and  soldiers  were  in  bad 
repute  with  the  privileged  class.  In  him  might  lurk  another 
Sulla,  if  he  were  given  the  chance.  So  the  senate  distrusted  him 
and  snubbed  him  as  he  sat  apart  in  splendid  isolation,  ennuied  to 
death,  and  an  easy  mark  for  any  scheming  politician  who  could 
gain  access  to  him.  A  few  minor  civil  disturbances  requiring 
military  suppression  served  to  divert  him  somewhat  during  these 
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days,  but  the  idea  began  to  gnaw  more  and  more  at  his  heart 
that  he  was  not  properly  appreciated.  Finally  the  situation  in 
Spain  became  so  serious  that  the  senate  had  to  take  account  of  it. 
Doubtless  the  senate  would  gladly  have  chosen  another  man. 
But  the  situation  demanded  military  capacity  of  a  high  order 
and  there  was  no  other  military  leader  of  wide  experience  at 
hand.  So  with  much  hesitation  the  senate  decided  to  send  him 
to  Spain  with  an  army.  Pompey  had  at  last  after  four  years  of 
practical  idleness  something  to  do.  He  was  happy  again.  This 
was  in  77. 

Pompey  was  in  Spain  for  some  six  years.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  his  movements  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  finally 
brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  close,  and  returned  to  Italy, 
clearing  up  the  remains  of  the  Slave  War  on  the  way,  in  71. 
During  those  six  years  important  events  were  transpiring  at 
Rome.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  entry  into  public 
life  of  Cicero  and  Caesar.  Cicero  who  had  already  gained  some 
reputation  at  the  bar,  began  his  official  career  in  75  with  the  quaes- 
torship.  On  his  return  from  Sicily  he  was  admitted  to  the  senate 
in  74,  and  from  this  time  was  a  political  power.  Csesar  who  had 
been  serving  in  the  East  for  some  years,  had  also  returned  to 
Rome  as  pontifex  in  74,  and  from  this  point  of  vantage  was 
devoting  all  his  vigor  to  politics.  He  had  as  yet  held  no  office  in 
the  cursus  honorum,  but  was  using  all  his  skill  to  gain  the  personal 
following  that  was  to  stand  him  in  such  good  stead  later. 

While  matters  stood  thus  Pompey  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army.  But  it  was  a  somewhat  different 
Pompey,  an  older  and  more  experienced  Pompey.  He  did  not 
intend  to  be  shelved  again;  he  had  no  desire  to  take  control  of 
the  government,  which  he  could  have  readily  done;  he  was  still 
as  indisposed  as  before  to  imitate  the  course  of  Sulla.  But  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  left  to  rust  out.  So  he  demanded  the  consul- 
ship. This  only  postponed  the  evil  day  by  one  year,  but  by  that 
time  there  might  be  another  war.  The  senate  demurred.  Re- 
lieved of  the  fear  of  a  military  autocrat  it  became  suddenly  a 
strict  constructionist.  Pompey  had  as  yet  held  no  public  office. 
It  would  not  do  to  let  so  illegal  a  procedure  take  place.  So  the 
senate  objected.  This  was  Caesar's  opportunity.  His  own  future 
was  also  in  the  balance.    Another  Sulla  meant  no  chance  for 
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Caesar.  But  the  estrangement  of  Pompey  and  the  senate  gave 
promise  of  the  overthrow  of  the  SuIIan  constitution  and  the 
clearing  of  the  way  to  legitimate  participation  of  the  democratic 
party  in  politics.  So  it  is  unquestionable  that  all  of  Caesar's 
power  with  the  people  was  thrown  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  and 
the  pressure  at  last  proved  irresistible,  and  the  senate  yielded. 
The  fruits  of  this  bargain  were  soon  evident  in  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Sullan  constitution,  and  the  participation  of  all 
orders  of  the  state  in  government  was  again  a  fact.  At  the  end  of 
Pompey's  consulship,  the  hoped-for  war  had  not  materialized, 
and  he  was  again  forced  into  innocuous  desuetude,  but  he  had 
a  better  position  in  that  he  was  now  a  member  of  the  senate,  and 
furthermore  was  in  alliance  with  the  leader  of  the  democratic 
party.  Caesar  becomes  quaestor  in  67 » the  first  step  in  the  cursus 
honorum. 

But  what  of  Cicero?  In  70,  the  year  of  Pompey's  consulship, 
he  delivered  the  speech  against  Verres.  His  reputation,  good 
before,  with  this  speech  became  great.  In  69  he  was  aedile.  He 
was  to  be  praetor  in  66  and  consul  in  63.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order.  This  order  had 
been  almost  as  badly  suppressed  by  the  Sullan  constitution  as 
the  proletariat.  Hence  he  must  have  been  in  favor  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Pompey-Caesar  coalition.  But  any  consideration  of 
Cicero's  activities  and  life  must  start  from  and  ever  return  to 
the  fundamental  fact  that  Cicero  was  an  'idealist'.  His  ideal 
was  the  old  Roman  state,  composed  of  three  orders,  with  freedom 
of  opportunity  for  every  man.  Cicero  had  a  philosophic  mind, 
balanced  by  sentiment,  and  interpreted  by  common-sense.  He 
had  a  clear  vision,  a  power  of  acute  analysis,  an  uncanny  appre- 
ciation of  the  motives  of  others,  and  a  most  unfortunate  posses- 
sion, the  judicial  mind.  He  always  saw  both  sides  of  a  question, 
and  this  very  power  often  caused  him  to  delay  long  before  taking 
any  decisive  step.  Cicero  was  no  time-server,  but  he  served  his 
ideal  of  government.  Vain,  supersensitive  and  subject  to  moods, 
he  still  held  fast  to  his  aims  in  life.  These  may  have  involved  his 
own  advancement,  but  the  question  of  their  effects  upon  his  own 
fortunes  was  always  subordinate  and  his  course  of  conduct  was 
ultimately  decided  by  the  standard  of  his  life's  set  purpose.  And 
that  purpose  was  of  the  highest.    We  must  always  discount  the 
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fervor  of  his  remarks  in  his  letters.    That  he  loved  Pompey  is 
impossible,  that  he  hated  Caesar  is  likewise  impossible.    That  he 
respected  Pompey's  achievements  in  the  field,  and  regarded  him 
as  an  important  support  of  the  new  order,  was  the  only  thing 
that  he  could  do.    But  in  every  thing  that  Cicero  did,  if  we  look 
deep  enough,  we  find  that  he  acted  as  he  thought  best  for  the 
country,  even  at  personal  risk.    Hence  his  juncture  with  Caesar 
in  his  advocacy  of  the  Gabinian  Law.    Hence  his  later  advocacy 
of  the  Manilian  Law.   Hence  his  support  of  the  measure  of  Caesar 
to  ratify  Pompey's  acts  in  the  E^t.    Hence  his  position  in  the 
matter  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.    Hence  his  opposition  to 
the  first  triumvirate  and  his  refusal  to  join  in  that  cabal.    Hence 
his  long  hesitation  as  to  his  course  in  the  civil  war.    Hence  his 
consistent  refusal  to  yield  to  Caesar's  blandishments.    Hence  his 
apparent  acceptance  of  Caesar's  fait  accompUs  and  his  appearance 
in  the  senate  after  Pharsalus.     Hence  his  joy  over  Caesar's 
assassination.    Hence  his  savage  attacks  upon  Antonius.    Hence 
finally  his  submission  to  his  fate  in  the  country  "so  often  saved 
by  him." 

In  reading  Cicero  the  emphasis  is  often  misplaced.  We  are 
told  that  this  is  the  place  to  study  the  Roman  constitution,  and 
this  is  true;  but  not  the  constitution  in  detail,  only  in  its  impor- 
tant features,  and  these  are  few.  The  fundamental  fact  about  the 
Roman  constitution  is  that  it  was  the  first  genuine  attempt  to 
realize  in  action  the  theory  that  while  a  state  consists  of  various 
elements,  a  just  government  must  give  every  one  his  chance,  and 
no  individual  or  class  must  be  favored  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  state.  The  executive  must  be  checked  from  autocracy, 
hence  there  must  be  two  consuls.  The  legislative  must  be 
checked  from  undue  domination,  hence  the  Tribunes  of  the 
people.  The  proletariat  must  be  checked  from  undue  prominence, 
hence  the  large  number  of  Tribunes,  each  having  the  veto  power 
upon  legislation.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  constitution  was 
faulty,  or  that  these  checks  failed  to  work.  The  system  as  it  was 
developed,  was  the  result  of  four  hundred  years  of  p>olitical 
growth  based  upon  compromise  suggested  by  patriotism,  the 
like  of  which  has  only  been  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  English 
constitution.  It  suited  the  Romans  for  three  hundred  years, 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  Romans  remained  as  they  were  after  the 
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expulsion  of  the  kings,  that  is  as  long  as  the  ideals  of  nationality, 
of  patriotism  and  of  honesty  lasted.  When  honesty  succumbed 
to  wealth,  won  by  the  exploitation  of  the  helpless;  when  patriot- 
ism yielded  to  the  selfishness  of  individual  purpose,  and  one*s 
own  advancement  took  precedence  over  the  interest  of  the  com- 
monwealth; when  nationality  disappeared  under  the  influx  of 
myriads  of  foreigners,  most  of  whom  had  not  the  tradition  of 
freedom,  and  no  experience  of  democratic  government;  when 
every  one  became  class-conscious  under  the  skillful  poisoning  of 
unscrupulous  demagogues,  then  the  Roman  constitution  ceased 
to  function.  This  was  the  state  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  this 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  governmental  system,  when  Cicero 
took  the  helm.  This  was  the  condition  which  Cicero  tried  to 
remedy  by  restoring  the  system  as  it  existed  before  the  civil  wars. 
That  the  patient  was  beyond  the  help  of  the  physician  is  not  to 
be  laid  to  the  physician's  door.  He  did  what  he  could  that 
democracy  might  not  perish  from  the  earth.  Are  the  conditions 
in  our  own  country  so  different  from  those  of  Rome  in  the  first 
century  before  Christ,  that  we  can  draw  no  lessons  for  our  own 
guidance?  Only  the  wilfully  blind  will  say  they  are.  The  study 
of  Cicero  can  be  justified  merely  by  the  possibility  it  offers  to 
citizens  of  a  democracy  to  study  in  an  actual  instance,  as  if  in  a 
laboratory,  the  greatest  experiment  in  democratic  government 
before  the  English-American. 

But  what  of  Pompey?  He  too  remained  true  to  type.  His 
one  aim  in  life  was  the  maintenance  of  his  own  position.  He  was 
in  effect  the  Marshal  of  Rome.  He  was  the  god  in  the  back- 
ground, always  ready  to  be  worshipped.  Worship  was  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils.  Men  grow  weary  of  continual  worship, 
and  they  grew  weary  of  Pompey.  The  senate  did  not  always 
want  to  be  explaining  to  Pompey  that  he  was  their  tower  x)i 
strength.  To  the  outside  world  Pompey  was  Magnus,  to  him- 
self, he  became  more  and  more  Maximus.  His  actions  are  all 
reducible  to  this,  his  fundamental  egotism.  Hence  his  coalition 
with  Caesar  when  the  senate  was  recalcitrant.  Hence  his  mem- 
bership in  the  First  Triumvirate.  Hence  his  return  to  the 
senate  when  Caesar  began  to  raise  his  head  as  a  rival  military 
chieftain.  Hence  his  refusal  to  leave  Rome  to  go  to  his  province. 
Hence  his  reluctance  to  believe  that  Caesar  could  ever  have  any 
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serious  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  Hence  his  blindness 
to  what  every  one  else  could  see.  Hence  his  disgraceful  death. 
He  labored  for  himself  alone.  He  received  hi^  deserts.  The 
study  of  his  life  and  personality  ought  to  afford  a  p>owerf  ul  lesson 
in  what  should  be  the  fate  of  any  one  who,  in  a  democracy,  sets 
up  his  own  self  and  his  own  ambitions  as  the  standard  by  which 
to  direct  his  political  activities. 

There  is  but  one  salvation  for  democracy,  the  'harmony  of  the 
orders*  for  which  Cicero  worked  and  died.  When  one  order,  no 
matter  which  one,  tries  to  gain  its  ends,  no  matter  how  justifiable, 
by  recourse  to  any  means  but  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  appeal 
to  the  spirit  of  consideration  and  fair  dealing,  which  alwa3rs 
lurks  in  the  depths  of  the  heart  of  humanity,  that  order  strikes  at 
the  very  foundations  of  democratic  government.  That  lesson, 
so  necessary  for  all  to  know  to-day,  is  the  outstanding  lesson  of 
the  Latin  work  in  the  high  school. 

NoTB — ^The  numerous  views  and  suggestions  concerning  Caesar's  intentions 
and  aims  in  his  campaign  against  the  Helvetians,  including  the  fantastic 
vagaries  of  Ferrero,  have  been  fully  and  adequately  treated  by  Holmes  in  his 
Casar's  Conquest  of  Gaul  (2nd  edition,  Clarendon  Press.  191 1),  a  book 
which  should  be  in  every  high-school  library,  although  its  availability  is 
seriously  restricted  by  its  excessive  cost.  Of  great  importance  for  the  study 
of  this  period  are  the  biographies  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  Sihler's  Annals  of  Casar  (New  York.  Stechert.  191 1)  and 
Cicero  of  Arpinum  (New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1 914),  as  well  as 
Warde  Fowler's  Julius  Casar  (New  York.  Putnam's.  1891)  and  Strachan- 
Davidson's  Cicero  (New  York.  Putnam's.  1894).  A  sympathetic  and  very 
interesting  analysis  of  the  character  of  Pompey  is  given  by  Masefield  in 
his  play,  The  Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great  (New  York.  Macmillan  Co. 
19 14)  which  teachers  of  Cicero  would  find  well  worth  while  to  read. 
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The  education  of  women  and  girls  for  the  homemaking  voca- 
tions has  evolved  to  a  point  where  many  specific  problems  can 
be  diagnosed.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  state  a  few  of 
these  problems,  to  suggest  some  methods  for  their  further  study, 
and  to  submit  certain  tentative  proposals  for  criticism.  As  far 
as  practicable,  the  methods  employed  will  be  those  being  devel- 
oped in  educational  sociology,  namely,  to  base  all  proposed  aims 
of  education  upon  an  analysis  and  evalaution  of  these  needs  of 
social  groups  to  be  realized  in  and  through  education,  school  and 
non-school.  The  standards  will  be  those  increasingly  accepted 
in  the  general  theory  of  vocational  education.  The  article  is 
designed  primarily  for  educators  engaged  in  research  in  the 
fields  of  homemaking  and  household  arts  education,  or  in  admin- 
istering state  and  national  legislation  intended  to  promote  such 
education. 

I.  Problems  for  Consideration 

1.  Do  we  possess  as  yet  any  definitions  of  the  homemaking 
vocations  sufficiently  specific  and  concrete  to  serve  as  founda- 
tions for  the  formulation  of  satisfactory  programs  of  instruction 
and  training  for  those  vocations?  Where  can  they  be  found? 
(It  is  obvious  that  definitions  expressed  only  in  vague  general 
terms  render  very  poor  service.) 

2.  Back  of  definitions  of  homemaking,  do  we  as  yet  possess 
analyses  and  classifications  of  homes  sufficiently  concrete  to 
enable  us  to  determine  what  are,  for  given  social  groups  and 
conditions,  optimum  degrees  of  efficiency  to  be  expected  of 
homemakers?    (For  example,  the  criticism  is  often  heard  that 

*  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  the  writer  has  availed  himself  constantly  of 

the  suggestions  and  criticism  of  students,  colleagues,  and  others  too  numerous  to 

mention  by  name.    Thanks  are  due  them  all  for  their  patience  no  less  than  for 

their  courtesy. 

This  article  is  available  in  bulletin  form  (Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College). 
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existing  programs  of  home  economics  education  are  based  on 
excessively  high  home  maintenance  standards  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  whom  they  are  to  serve — that  they  ignore  the 
$900-$i  ,200  income  class  home,  in  spite  of  its  prevalence.)  Where 
can  such  analyses  be  found? 

3.  Have  we  as  yet  any  sufficient  survey  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  non-school  vocational  education  for  homemaking  which  now 
prevails  (and  always  has  prevailed,  possibly  in  different  forms) 
in  various  social  groups  or  income  levels?  Where  can  the  results 
of  such  surveys  be  found?  (It  is  alleged  that  programs  of  basic 
home  economics  education  now  take  no  adequate  account  of 
the  effectiveness  of  non-school  education,  and  therefore  fail  to 
utilize  its  results,  co6peratively  or  as  basis  of  correlation.)  What, 
for  specified  groups  or  conditions,  are  the  contributions  of  such 
education  to  (a)  ideals  and  appreciations,  (b)  technical  knowl- 
.edge,  and  (c)  skills,  at  age  levels  1-12,  12-15,  I5"i8  for  non-wage- 
earners  or  school  attendants,  (d)  15-18  for  wage-earners  or 
school  attendants,  (e)  18-22  for  home  "boarders,"  (/)  18-22  for 
home  assistants,  (g)  22-30  for  young  married  women,  etc.? 

4.  Is  it  practicable  to  distinguish  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
homemaking  vocation  by  given  individuals  the  factors,  respec- 
tively, of  "skills,"  forms  of  "related  technical  knowledge,"  and 
forms  of  "related  hygienic,  social,  and  cultural  knowledge  (and 
ideals)"  in  such  a  way  as  to  deduce  therefrom  the  best  parts 
which  should  be  played  respectively  by  home  apprenticeship, 
school  education,  and  undirected  experience,  in  the  total  edu- 
cative processes  of  producing  vocational  competency?  (Home 
economics  classes  and  courses  have  heretofore  restricted  them- 
selves largely  to  technical  instruction;  they  seem  to  have  done 
little  to  produce  the  two  classes  of  skills  essential  in  homemaking 
— manipulative  and  managerial;  and  both  their  methods  and 
results  have  been  freely  criticised  as  "impractical,"  "over-tech- 
nical," "excessively  wedded  to  book  and  laboratory.")  Under 
what  conditions  can  technical  instruction  alone  function  in  voca- 
tional competency — (a)  as  instruction  unconnected  with  home 
experience  for  girls  12-16  under  conditions  of  home  apprentice- 
ship, (6)  as  instruction  uncorrelated  with  home  experience  on 
part  of  girls  16-20,  (c)  as  extension  instruction  to  housewives? 
Does  Bulletin  28  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
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definitely  provide  for  ^'training*?  How  can  training  in  "home- 
making  arts"  be  given?  Have  we  as  yet  any  satisfactory  analyses 
of  "training"  for  homemaking  at  ages  12-14,  I4"i6,  16-20, 
before  marriage,  after  marriage? 

5.  In  general  it  is  agreed  that  the  best  time  for  vocational 
education  is  just  prior  to  the  individual's  undertaking  "full 
responsibility''  work  as  operative  or  manager  in  the  vocation 
itself.  When  do  the  following  persons  usually  undertake  "full" 
or  "part"  responsibility  work:  farmers'  daughters  not  leaving 
home  until  married;  domestic  servants;  women,  wage-earners 
from  16-23,  ^hen  marrying  and  discontinuing  outside  work; 
home-staying  daughters?  How  far  are  girls  exceptions  to  above 
principle  by  virtue  of  constant  living  in  homes?  How  far  do 
girls  at  14-16  possess  active  motives  for  entry  upon  vocational 
homemaking?  How  far  can  results  of  homemaking  instruction  or 
training  keep  in  "cold  storage"  (without  application),  e,  g.,  in  cases 
of  girls  16-22  working  for  wages,  but  living  at  home?  How  far  can 
"instincts"  for  homemaking  contribute  to  expected  proficiencies 
— ^along  food  lines,  clothing,  sick-nursing,  child  care,  management? 
Which  of  these  problems  have  been  well  investigated? 

6.  To  what  extent  have  aims,  methods,  and  administrative 
organization  of  home  economics  education  taken  shape  under 
limitations  imposed  by  conditions  of  other  forms  of  education? 
Why  do  we  think  of  it  chiefly  as  related  to  ages  14-18  in  high 
schools?  As  parallel  to  liberal  arts  courses?  As  dependent  upon 
"laboratories"?  As  yielding  almost  no  forms  of  co5peration  with 
homes?  How  can  we  provide  for  investigation  of  problems  of 
specific  aim  and  method  on  assumption  of  "optimum"  conditions? 

7.  What  is  the  "case"  method  of  study?  Is  it  practicable  to 
procure,  within  reasonable  limits  of  precision,  type  "cases"  of 
home  practice,  preparation  for  home  practice,  needs  of  prepara- 
tory training,  present  schemes  of  school  preparation,  and  the 
like,  and  tentatively  to  analyze  and  evaluate  these? 

8.  What  are  principles  of  vocational  education  in  general 
which  are  capable  of  application  in  homemaking? 

9.  What  is  the  "home  project  method"  of  vocational  home- 
making? 

10.  Are  the  suggestions  of  Bulletin  28  conclusive? 

1 1 .  What  is  the  place  of  household  arts  in  liberal  education? 
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IL  What  Are  Homes? 

The  "home"  is  a  very  much  generalized  conception.  Every 
person  can  in  a  measure  appreciate,  even  visualize,  a  home  or 
homes.  But  we  still  possess  no  adequate  analysis  of  the  essential 
characteristics  and  functionings  of  homes  of  various  kinds.  Be- 
cause of  the  indeterminateness  of  prevailing  "job  analyses"  of 
homemaking  and  the  hardly  less  vague  standards  of  functioning 
of  the  home  as  a  social  agency,  most  current  proposals  and  prac- 
tices toward  education  for  homemaking  exhibit  endless  evi- 
dences of  artificialty  and  impracticality. 

1.  In  the  most  universal  sense,  the  home  is  obviously  a  place 
for  the  rest  and  recreation  of  adults.  It  is  manifestly  also  a 
workshop  for  the  elaboration  of  consumable  goods — foods,  cloth- 
ing, beds,  social  intercourse,  worship,  education.  In  its  pro- 
founder  aspects  it  is  a  means  for  the  nurture  of  children.  These 
functions  are  interdependent,  interlocked;  but,  for  any  given 
type  of  home,  which  are  more  fundamental,  more  socially  essen- 
tial, than  others?  We  greatly  need  concrete  analyses  of  these 
problems  along  the  lines  of  the  classifications  suggested  below. 

2.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  desirable  that  we  should  have  func- 
tional analyses  of  various  types  of  "homes."  In  the  modem 
world  there  are  many  specialized  agencies  which  function, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  as  homes  for  adults  engaged  in 
vocational  pursuits — ^barracks,  cantonments,  ships,  hotels,  bache- 
lors* cabins,  dormitories,  hotels,  Pullman  cars.  There  are  hive- 
like homes  for  children  more  or  less  abnormally  situated — ^asy- 
lums, boarding-school  dormitories,  institutional  cottages.  Homes 
for  monogamous  families  also  exist  in  several  species,  from  the 
hotel  apartment  and  housekeeping  apartment,  the  urban  "row^ 
or  semi-detached  house,  to  the  detached  urban  dwelling,  and  the 
farm  homestead. 

3.  If  we  assume  that,  sociologically  considered,  the  primary 
function  of  the  "home**  is  to  contribute  to  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren, then  the  various  species  of  "family"  homes  should  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  varieties  according  to  scope  of  their 
work,  and  the  means  wherewith  it  is  to  be  done.  The  following 
at  least  are  some  of  the  types  that  require  extended  analysis  (the 
words  "normal  number  of  children"  denote  expectancy  of  from 
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four  to  six  children  by  time  motiier  is  at  age  of  forty) :  (a)  tene- 
ment home,  no  servant  help;  normal  number  of  children;  annual 
income  less  than  $800  (i 900-1914  prices);  (b)  same,  but  income 
$8oo~$i200;  (c)  same,  except  apartment  with  hot-water  and  heat, 
and  income  $i200-$200o;  (d)  same,  income  $200O-$3000;  {e) 
apartment  home,  one  servant,  subnormal  number  of  children,  in- 
come $250O~$4000;  (/)  same,  subnormal  number  of  children  (one), 
no  servant,  income  under  $1200;  (g)  apartment,  subnormal  num- 
ber of  children  (two),  one  servant,  income  $200O-$4000;  (A)  de- 
tached urban  or  suburban  house,  no  servant,  normal  number  of 
children,  income  under  $1000;  (i)  same,  but  subnormal  number 
of  children,  income  under  $1000;  (j)  same  as  (h),  but  income 
$iooo-$i500;  (k)  same,  income  $i500-$250o;  (/)  same,  except 
one  servant,  and  income  $200O-$4000;  (m)  detached  urban  or 
suburban  house,  subnormal  number  of  children  (one  or  two), 
no  servant,  income  $i20O~$2000;  (n)  detached  house,  normal 
or  subnormal  number  of  children,  three  or  more  servants,  in- 
come $7000-$20,ooo;  (p)  detached  farm  home,  excess  number 
of  children,  net  income  (money  and  kind)  under  $700,  colored; 
(p)  same,  white;  (q)  same,  white,  but  net  income  $750-$iioo; 
(r)  farm  home,  normal  number  of  children,  no  servant,  net  in- 
come $8oo-$iooo;  (s)  same,  net  income,  $iooo-$i500,  irregular 
help;  (/)  farm  home,  normal  number  of  children,  two  or  more 
servants,  income  $3000-$io,ooo. 

4.  It  is  also  desirable  that  homes  should  be  classified  in 
terms  of  the  ideals  or  standards  toward  which  they  aspire,  as 
well  as  the  conditions  they  must  meet.  What  are  the  ''standards 
of  living,"  or  perhaps  better,  the  standards  of  comfort,  toward 
which  are  striving:  (a)  The  American-bom  manual  working- 
man's  family?  (b)  The  American-bom  land-owning  general 
farmer?  (c)  The  American-bom  well-educated  professional  man 
or  commercial  worker?  (d)  The  colored  tenant  farmer  in  the 
South?  (e)  The  recent  Italian  inunigrant,  manual  laborer  in 
city?  Sociological  research  is  needed  to  define  prevailing  types, 
to  evaluate  their  persistent  and  their  ''fluid"  ideals. 

5.  Of  the  above  types,  which  are  "modal" — that  is,  statisti- 
cally most  numerous — from  the  standpoint  of  the  vocational 
education  of  prospective  homemakers?  Which  are  most  preva- 
lent, or  expected  to  be  most  prevalent,  in  given  communities? 
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Into  which  types  are  the  girls  whose  abilities  and  favoring  home 
circumstances  enable  them  to  "go  through"  high  school  likely  to 
fit?    Into  which  types  are  the  girls  of  a  manufacturing  city,  who 
leave  school  at  14-16,  likely  to  fit?    What  are  the  tyF>es  likely  to 
be  filled  by  daughters  of  poor  "renting*  farmers?     Are  we  to 
expect  the  flat  or  apartment  home  to  replace  the  detached  house 
in  cities?    in  suburbs?    Are  home  economics  teachers  expected 
to  prognosticate  the  future  availability  of  servant  help — ^and  for 
several  income  classes  of  homes  considered  separately?     The 
probable  extension  of  the  apartment  or  flat  type  of  dwelling? 
The  p)ossible  evolution  of  cooperative  housekeeping?     Develop- 
ment of  agencies  for  the  cooperative  or  delegated  care  of  small 
children?     Future  possibilities  of  "boarding*  life  in  nurture  of 
children?    Cooperation  of  the  father,  on  a  short  wage-earner's 
day,  in  duties  of  twenty-four-hour  day  homemaking?    Probable 
future  size  of  family  in  different  social  groups? 

6.  It  is  suggested  that  in  class  work,  where  not  otherwise 
specified,  the  term  "home"  should  imply  these  conditions:  de- 
tached urban  house,  no  servant,  from  four  to  six  children,  $900- 
$1500  income  standard,  American  traditions.  From  this,  as  a 
point  of  departure,  variants  could  be  described.  In  many  cities 
the  "cold  water"  (no  heat  supplied),  "walk  up"  three-to-five-room 
flat  for  workingman's  families  is  becoming  very  common;  it 
means  normal  number  of  children  at  least,  no  servants,  income 
$700-$! 000.  Also  the  separate  land-owner's  farm  home  is  very 
prevalent. 

III.  What  Is  the  Vocation  of  Homemaker? 

Homemaking  a  Composite  Vocation:  It  is  obvious  that  the 
vocation  of  homemaker  is  cortipQsite  to  an  extent  characteristic 
of  only  a  very  few  other  occupations.  This  remains  true,  not- 
withstanding the  extent  to  which  certain  functions  have  in 
America  been  removed  from  the  homes — such  as  weaving,  teach- 
ing, food  preservation,  gardening,  and,  now,  baking,  brewing, 
and  garment-making.  Compqsifeness  of  vocation  is  ordinarily  a 
sign  of  primitiveness.  When  human  beings  live  under  primitive, 
pioneering,  or  dispersed  conditions,  there  is  relatively  little  sub- 
division of  labor  and  exchange  of  commodities.     Every  primi- 
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tive  hunter,  fisherman,  tiller  of  the  soil,  warrior,  teacher,  and 
housewife  is  in  large  measure  and  of  necessity  a  jack-of -all-trades. 
The  home  retains  this  character  long  after  it  has  largely  dis- 
appeared in  manufacture,  transportation  and  commerce,  because 
the  family  is  the  most  universal  unit  of  consumption  and  especially 
of  the  productive  processes  that  just  precede  or  are  intimately 
associated  with  consumption.  Sociologically  speaking,  we  can 
again  affirm  that  children  are  the  cause  of  the  present  composite- 
ness  of  the  homemakers  activities.  If  children  could  be  as 
effectively  reared  in  barracks,  hotels,  or  asylums  as  adults  can 
live  and  carry  on  consuming  activities  in  these  elaborate  organiza- 
tions of  specialized  service,  then  we  should  speedily  see  the  end 
of  the  highly  localized  home. 

Organization  and  specialization  of  service  lead  to  depth  of 
knowledge,  refinement  of  skill,  and  intricacy  of  managerial 
relations.  The  small  "general"  farmer,  the  country  store-keeper, 
the  teacher  in  a  small  high  school,  the  village  mechanic,  the 
country  doctor,  like  the  housewife,  must  always  experience  the 
trials  of  realizing  themselves  less  competent  in  the  special  arts, 
which  they  must  attempt,  than  the  specialists.  Utopian  sugges- 
tions that  "homemaking^  is  (or  ought  to  be  regarded  as)  a 
"profession"  render  no  service  in  mitigating  the  hard  reality  that 
for  the  great  majority  it  must  long  continue  a  composite  of  ill- 
defined  and  imperfectly  standardized  arts. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  defining  the  vocation  of  home- 
maker  is  that  of  segregating  for  detailed  consideration  some 
fairly  common  and  constant  types  of  home.  The  second  is  to 
analyze,  describe,  and,  perhaps,  evaluate  the  various  prevailing 
forms  of  skill,  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  ideal  now  found 
among  those  of  the  practitioners  of  this  type  of  homemaking  who 
would  be  judged  to  be  slightly  above  the  average  by  persons 
p)ossessed  of  critical  and  common-sense  judgment. 

Analysis  of  Type  Homemaking  Vocation:  Let  us  assume  as  the 
type  to  be  considered  homemakers  in  detached  village  or  urban 
houses,  no  servants,  family  budget,  $iooo-$i200  per  year, 
American  ancestry,  normal  number  of  children  (two  or  three  at 
ages  assumed  for  mothers — 28-34),  niothers  of  elementary 
school  general  education,  no  school  education  in  homemaking. 
Call  this  type  M.    Taking  one  hundred  of  these  at  random,  we 
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can  for  convenience  classify  twenty  as  A  grade  (excellent),  thirty 
as  B  grade  (good),  thirty  as  C  grade  (fair),  and  twenty  as  D 
grade  (poor).  For  purposes  of  determining  prevailing  require- 
ments of  the  vocation  we  can  confine  ourselves  to  the  B  grade. 
The  vocational  activities  of  these  B  grade  homemakers  can 
readily  be  classified  under  such  major  and  minor  heads  as  those 
given  in  the  following  table;  and  a  consensus  of  competent  critics 
could  assign  to  these  various  groups  of  activities,  for  the  type  of 
homemaker  under  consideration,  crude  measures  of  their  relative 
importance  (weightings)  along  the  lines  tentatively  suggested  by 
the  figures  here  arbitrarily  assigned  (it  is  assumed  that  total 
optimum  competency  would  be  rated  at  10,000  units;  and  that 
optimum  competency  in  any  one  division  would  be  rated  as  given ; 
and  that  individual  MBx  might  be  rated  as  shown): 

TABLE  I 

Classification  and  Rating  of  Activities  op  Type  M  Homemaker 

Optimum  Rating  of 

Activity  Group  (Majors)  Standards  Individual 

for  Type  M         MBx 

1 .  Foods  (buying,  preparation,  serving) 3000  2000 

2.  Clothing  (buying,  up-keep,  making) 1500  1200 

3.  Household  care  and  up-keep  (beds,  cleaning, 

etc.) 1000  900 

4.  Laundry 500  400 

5.  Care  of  children   3000  1500 

Activity  Group  (Minors) 

6.  Accounting 300  10 

7.  Sick  nursing 300  250 

8.  Housing  and  furnishing lOO  50 

9.  Adult  sociability 150  150 

10.  Garden  and  yard 150  100 

Detailed  Analysis  Required:  But  it  is  clear  that  such  an  analysis 
as  that  given  above  is  too  crude  and  general  to  serve  for  practical 
guidance.  For  one  thing,  it  makes  no  distinctions  between  skills 
and  related  technical  (or  artistic  and  scientific)  knowledge.  Some 
homemakers  are  strong  in  certain  skills  acquired  purely  on  the 
basis  of  imitation  and  ''trial  and  success**  methods  under  compe- 
tent direction;   and  weak  in  technical  knowledge.    Some  have 
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excellent  technical  knowledge  but  inferior  skills.  Possibly  a  third 
type  of  power  (or  appreciation)  should  also  be  distinguished, 
namely,  social  insight,  or,  more  adequately,  physical,  social,  and 
cultural  insight.  It  is  also  probable  that  distinctions  should  be 
made  between  manipulative  and  managerial  skills. 

Furthermore,  any  adequate  analysis  must  distinguish,  weight, 
and  evaluate  numerous  concrete  subdivisions  in  the  above 
scheme.  ''Skills''  in  preparing  foods  are  not  general,  but  often 
very  concrete  and  specific.  Skill  in  bread-making  may  coexist 
with  lack  of  it  in  beefsteak  broiling.  Competency  in  making 
certain  articles  of  clothing  may  be  found  alongside  of  low  ideals 
of  up-keep. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  the  first  object  of  the  analysis  and 
evaluation  suggested  above  is  to  ascertain  what  p)owers  and 
capacities  are  now  prevailingly  found  among  homemakers  of 
slightly  more  than  average  ability  as  found  in  a  certain  type  or 
class.  Such  analysis  should  normally  precede  attempts  to  deter- 
mine what  powers  and  capacities  the  next  generation  of  home- 
makers  of  similar  groups  should  possess  as  a  result  of  purposive 
vocational  education.  In  much  of  current  literature  on  the  aims 
of  home  economics  confusion  exists  because  aspirations  are  not 
presented  separately  from  diagnoses  of  existing  conditions;  and 
also  because  in  diagnoses  various  types  and  grades  of  homemakers 
are  jumbled.  The  problem  of  vocational  education  for  the  girl 
or  woman  who  in  all  probability  will  direct  the  labor  of  two  or 
more  servants  will  undoubtedly  be  found  to  be  different  in  many 
essential  respects  from  that  of  the  girl  or  woman  who  is  almost 
certainly  destined  to  carry  the  full  load  of  homemaking  by  her- 
self. No  less  important  at  certain  points  are  distinctions  between 
rural  and  urban  homes,  and  between  homes  in  apartments  and 
homes  in  detached  or  semi-detached  houses.  Scientific  study  is 
certain  to  reveal  other  classifications  of  importance,  based, 
perhaps,  up)on  climatic,  occupational,  and  other  considerations. 

IV.  Sociological  Scope  and  Standards  of  the 
Homemaking  Vocations 

I.  There  are  in  the  United  States  some  16,000,000  women, 
chiefly  married  and  widowed,  whose  principal  vocation  is  home- 
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making.  Of  these  probably  90  per  cent  are  unable  to  divide 
work  or  responsibility  with  co-laborers;  hence  they  must  carry  on 
all  phases  of  homemaking  work  by  themselves — conspicuously 
the  procuring,  preparing,  and  serving  of  food,  the  making  and 
up-keep  of  clothing,  laundry  work,  house  care,  care  of  children,  etc. 
For  women  of  this  class,  homemaking,  therefore,  at  least  among 
white  people,  presents  relatively  few  variable  features,  as  between 
East  and  West,  North  and  South.  Hence,  homemaking  is  the 
most  numerously  followed  of  all  vocations.  Next  to  it,  in  point 
of  numbers,  is  "farming."  But  "farming*  includes  many  very 
unlike  vocations,  from  cranberry,  orange,  asparagus,  cotton  or 
sheep  growing  as  specialties  to  dairy,  grain,  market  garden  or 
"general"  farming. 

Domestic  service  for  hire,  or  favor — specialized  and  unspe- 
cialized — ^may  be  classified  here  as  "assistant  homemaking." 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  sociologist  the  central  fact  in 
homemaking  is  the  rearing  of  children.  The  monogamous  mar- 
riage and  the  home  have  evolved  side  by  side,  most  conspicuously 
in  the  north  temperate  zone,  probably  in  chief  measure  because 
of  their  suitability  to  the  rearing  of  the  children — to  the  making 
out  of  children  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who  could  best 
co5perate  in  producing  and  sustaining  the  valuable  elements  in 
civilization.  All  adults  must,  of  course,  have  places  of  temporary 
or  permanent  abode;  but  the  beginnings  of  the  most  realistic  home 
are  laid  when  a  man  and  woman  form  a  partnership  in  marriage 
and  soon  face  their  responsibility  of  rearing  through  the  "pro- 
longed infancy"  the  children  born  of  the  union. 

3.  Endless  conventions,  customs,  and  laws  have  been  evolved 
to  perpetuate  and  to  improve  the  home  as  a  social  institution. 
Most  conspicuous  is  the  division  of  labor  between  husband  and 
wife.  The  prevailing  American  standard,  which  expresses  in 
fullest  development  the  standards  aspired  to  in  other  countries, 
requires  that  the  husband  shall  be  the  "money  getter"  of  the 
family — that  he  shall  produce  the  marketable  goods  (or  services) 
wherewith  goods  for  the  home  can  be  purchased.  The  wife  is 
expected  to  do  the  "elaborative"  or  preparatory  work  required  in 
the  home  to  make  goods  purchased  in  more  or  less  raw  form 
suitable  for  immediate  consumption.  To  the  mother  falls  the 
prolonged  and  sustaining  care  of  children,  especially  when  small. 
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To  the  father  falls  induction  of  boys,  as  they  mature,  into  pro- 
ductive service.  To  the  mother  falls  the  vocational  "by-educa- 
tion" of  the  girls. 

a.  Space  need  not  be  taken  here  to  elaborate  the  biological 
concomitants  of  these  sex  differentiations  of  work,  attitude,  and 
responsibility.  Doubtless  the  respective  "natures"  of  men  and 
women  have  become  somewhat  biologically  differentiated  toward 
the  best  rearing,  as  well  as  toward  the  best  begetting  and  bearing 
of  children.  On  the  other  hand,  many  apparently  deeply  rooted^ 
differentiations  are  founded  only  in  the  social  inheritances  of 
customs,  conventions,  and  other  "social"  habits  and  traditions. 
These  last  can,  obviously,  be  much  more  readily  changed  than 
the  former. 

b.  A  secondary  function  of  the  home  is  to  reinforce  and 
develop  personality  and  community  of  interest  in  the  adult 
members  of  the  family  group.  For  these  it  gives  a  place  of  rest 
and  some  forms  of  recreation,  protection  from  invasion  of 
weather,  and  privacy  for  the  social  intercourse  valuable  to  the 
family  group. 

4.  From  the  sociological  standpoint,  therefore,  the  primary 
standards  of  good  homemaking  are  to  be  found,  first  in  the 
children  brought  to  approvable  manhood  and  womanhood 
through  this  agency;  and,  second,  through  the  enrichment  of 
personality  (health,  sociability,  culture)  accomplished  for  its 
adult  members. 

a.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  each  age  brings  new  conditions 
to  assist  or  restrict  the  home  in  the  discharge  of  its  social  obliga- 
tions. Schools  take  over  certain  functions;  adults  resort  to  clubs 
for  sociability  and  other  recreation;  the  man's  workshop  is 
removed  to  a  distance,  so  that  he  loses  contact  with  adolescent 
boys;  many  productive  operations  that  once  gave  variety  to  the 
work  of  the  wife  and  opportunities  to  share  work  with  children 
are  being  removed  from  the  home. 

V.  The  "Total  Problem"  of  Vocational  Education 

FOR  Homemaking 

One  great  mistake  has  frequently  been  made  in  constructing 
programs  or  curricula  of  vocational  education  in  that  teachers 
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and  administrators  have  proceeded  to  work  with  existing  limita- 
tions always  in  mind  from  the  outset.  This  procedure  is  funda- 
mentally unscientific.  Programs  and  curricula  should  first  be 
worked  out  on  the  assumption  of  optimum  conditions;  then  revi- 
sions, corrections,  reductions,  and  other  accommodations  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  known  and  defined  limitations  or 
other  modifying  conditions. 

For  example:  Assume  the  problem  before  us  is  that  of  pro- 
viding vocational  homemaking  education  for  certain  women  who 
are  usually  factory  hands  from  fifteen  years  of  age  to  marriage, 
who  commonly  marry  at  from  22  to  25,  whose  family  income  from 
marriage  to  forty-five  will  range  from  $1000  to  $1500  (the 
mother  not  being  a  wage-earner),  who  will  rear  from  four  to  six 
children,  and  who  will  live  in  small  urban  or  suburban  houses. 
It  is  desired  that  this  homemaking  education  shall  function  in 
reasonably  immediate  competency  when  first  children  are  born. 
Let  us  assume  that  we  are  working  in  a  manufacturing  city  with 
large  numbers  of  recent  immigrants. 

We  know  that  the  actual  situations  confronting  us  are  endlessly 
varied.  Some  of  the  girls  go  to  work  at  fourteen,  having  finished 
only  the  fifth  grade;  others  leave  after  going  half  way  through 
high  school.  Some  at  fifteen  have  been  well  trained  in  home 
craft  by  their  mothers,  some  possess  little  or  no  skill.  Some  have 
been  wise  "little  mothers"  and  know  much  about  the  care  of 
babies,  even  at  twelve  years  of  age;  butmost  of  them  will  have 
learned  nothing  of  child  care  by  the  time  their  own  first  baby 
arrives.  Some  of  them  will  approach  marriage  with  considerable 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  homemaking,  others  will 
rush  in  heedlessly.  If  a  good  day  vocational  school  of  home-' 
making  were  available,  a  few  of  them  would  stop  work  and  attend 
it  for  one  or  three  months  in  preparation  for  their  new  vocation; 
but  most  of  them  would  not.  If  well  advertised  evening  classes 
in  "short  units"  of  homemaking  were  available,  many  girls  would 
come  for  some  months,  but  their  interest  would  center  chiefly 
in  making  articles  of  personal  wear  or  adornment  or  in  cooking 
dishes  suitable  for  "parties";  but  a  few  would  do  genuinely  pro- 
ductive project  work  in  evening  classes. 

Confronted  by  this  heterogeneous  and  confused  situation,  how 
shall  we  proceed  to  devise  curricula?    Efficient  procedure  cer- 
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tainly  requires  that  we  first  determine  and  document  in  detail 
curricula  and  programs  on  the  assumption  of  clear-cut  and 
optimum  conditions. 

1.  We  can  assume  as  basal  these  factors:  (a)  All  the  girls  and 
women  we  are  to  deal  with  are  wage-earners  from  14-17  to  21-25. 
(6)  All  will  marry,  and  have  families,  (c)  All  will  be  wives  of 
workingmen,  having  family  incomes  of  $900-$i500.  (d)  It  is 
desirable  that  all  families  shall  live  in  accordance  with  ''good" 
American  standards. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  getting  our  "total"  or  "complete" 
curriculum  defined  we  can  assume  the  existence  of  these  condi- 
tions: (a)  Women  engaged  to  be  married  and  eager  to  qualify 
for  the  vocation  of  homemaking.  (6)  The  prior  experience  or 
home  training  of  these  women  is  so  slight  and  ineffective  as  to  be 
negligible,  (c)  The  woman  free  to  give  three  or  six  months  as 
may  be  required  to  "full  time"  (eight  hours  daily)  for  this  voca- 
tional education,  {d)  The  woman  living  with  her  parents  in  a 
small  home  which  can  be  used  in  any  and  all  ways  as  a  "productive 
shop"  for  educational  practice  in  homemaking.  {e)  The  woman 
living  in  the  midst  of  neighbors  among  whom  she  can  find  oppor- 
tunities to  care  for  sick  or  to  assume  charge  of  infants  when  work 
of  this  character  becomes  essential  to  her  program.  (/)  The 
school  so  staffed  and  equipped  as  to  give  all  needed  individual 
instruction,  supervision  of  home  projects,  laboratory  work, 
related  reading,  etc. 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions  we  produce  curricula,  programs, 
courses,  projects,  etc.,  having  paid  due  regard  to  the  various 
kinds  of  educational  products  to  be  produced — skills,  applicable 
knowledge,  ideals,  managerial  abilities,  appreciations,  etc. 
Overzealous  or  "theoretical"  teachers  might  well  consider  warn- 
ings and  queries  at  this  point:  (a)  We  are  not  expected  to  train 
these  young  women  for  a  "profession."  (6)  In  view  of  the 
multiplicity  of  operations  involved  in  homemaking,  we  are  not 
expected  to  train  these  young  women  to  be  as  good  cooks  as 
» hotel  chefs,  as  good  nurses  as  hospital  graduates,  as  good  seam- 
stresses as  those  working  for  wages,  or  as  good  teachers  of  little 
children  as  Idndergartners.  Overambitious  standards  or  ideals 
here  defeat  their  own  aims,  (c)  What  additions  to  their  powers 
and  capacities  can  we  expect  these  people  to  make  during,  say, 
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the  first  five  years  of  married  life,  as  the  burdens  of  homemaking 
rapidly  increase?  (d)  Remember,  always,  that  technical  knowl- 
edge not  built  on  experience  is  apt  to  be  a  useless  possession, 
whereas  skill,  even  if  unaccompanied  by  technical  knowledge, 
has  a  large  place  in  the  world.  The  ideal,  of  course,  is  skills, 
manual  and  managerial,  illumined  by  technical  knowledge  and 
social  insight. 

3.  Having  made  our  curricula  and  programs  for  the  situation 
described  above,  we  can  then  proceed  to  make  adaptations  and 
adjustments  of  it  for  situations  like  these: 

a.  Where  young  women  have  had  a  substantial  apprentice- 
ship in  their  own  homes. 

6.  Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  reach  young  women,  but  it  is 
practicable  to  provide  two  to  six  hours  weekly  of  training  and 
instruction  in  regular  public  schools  during  ages  12  to  15  or  16. 

c.  Where  young  women  are  eager  for  homemaking  education, 
but  home  facilities  for  training  are  unavailable. 

e.  Where  no  school  facilities  are  available  and  teachers  must 
do  all  work  in  the  homes  of  the  girls. 

/.  Where  women  can  or  will  take  training  only  after  marriage, 
but  where  their  own  homes  can  then  be  extensively  used  for  that 
purpose. 

VI.  The  "Case  Method"  of  Study 

Probably  the  most  profitable  methods  of  approach  to  the 
problems  here  under  consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
determination  of  desirable  objectives  of  vocational  homemaking 
education  are  to  be  found  in  the  provision  of  curricula  and 
programs  for  typical  "case"  situations,  as  illustrated  below: 

CASE  A 

A  woman,  22  years  of  age,  expecting  to  be  married,  wishes  six 
months'  full-time  training  in  homemaking.  She  has  been  an 
industrial  wage-worker  for  seven  years  and  knows  nothing  on- 
the  "doing"  side  about  homemaking.  She  cannot  cook,  set  a 
table,  make  a  bed,  or  patch  a  dress.  She  has  had  no  experience 
in  handling  babies,  entertaining  small  children,  caring  for  the 
sick,  buying  furniture  or  keeping  household  accounts.     As  a 
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"boarder"  or  consumer  in  her  own  home  she  has  the  usual  "appre- 
ciations" of  good  cooking,  well-kept  rooms,  etc. 

Assume  that  at  30  she  is  to  have  three  children,  that  she  will 
have  a  five-room  house,  in  a  suburban  or  village  community,  and 
that  the  family  income  will  be  $1200  annually.  Assume  that  after 
marriage  she  will  have  to  rely  largely  on  herself  (not  having  a 
mother  or  other  elder  person  living  with  her),  and  that  she  is 
ambitious  to  start  married  life  as  a  good  worker  in  her  new  voca- 
tion as  homemaker. 

Assume  also  the  availability  of  sufficient  means  to  give  her  a 
good  vocational  education — a  home  as  a  workshop  to  meet  re- 
quirements for  prepared  food,  patched  clothing,  care  of  babies, 
on  a  strictly  productive  (as  opposed  to  "exercise")  basis,  as  well  as 
books,  laboratory  facilities,  etc. 

Problems  to  be  Solved 

Problem  i .  What  should  be  the  specific  aims  of  the  six  months' 
vocational  education  to  be  provided? 

Problem  2.  What  amounts  of  available  time  (assume  150 
working  days  of  eight  hours  each)  should  be  given  respectively  to: 

Majors 

a.  Foods:  selection  and  purchase,  preparation,  serving,  dis- 
posal, re-use,  dishwashing,  etc. 

(a)   Skills,  practical  performance. 
(6)    Related  technical  studies, 
(c)    Related  social  studies. 

b.  Clothing:  selection,  purchase,  making,  remaking,  repair, 
up-keep. 

(a)  Skills,  practical  performance. 
{b)    Related  technical  studies. 
(c)    Related  social  studies. 

c.  Care  of  house:  bed-making,  sweeping,  keeping  articles  in 
order;  cleansing  furniture,  wood,  glass,  stoves,  bathroom  fixtures, 
etc. ;  making  minor  repairs  to  lights,  plumbing,  locks,  etc. 

(a)  Skills,  practical  performance. 
(6)  Related  technical  knowledge, 
(c)    Related  social  knowledge. 
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d.  Laundry,  including  ironing,  etc. 

(a)  Skills,  practical  performance. 

(b)  Related  technical  knowledge. 

(c)  Related  social  knowledge. 

e.  Children,  including  sociability  and  by-education. 

(a)  Skills,  practical  performance. 

(b)  Related  technical  knowledge. 

(c)  Related  social  knowledge. 

Minors 

/.  Household  accounting,  including  especially  planning  of 
expenditures,  budget  making,  use  of  inventories,  segregation  of 
expenditures,  investment  of  savings,  etc.* 

(a)  Skills,  practical  performance. 

(b)  Related  technical  knowledge. 

(c)  Related  social  knowledge. 

g.  Housing  and  furniture:  selection,  fundamental  or  long- 
period  readjustments  and  renovation  (not  included  under  ^care 
of  house"). 

(a)  Skills,  practical  performance. 

(b)  Related  technical  knowledge. 

(c)  Related  social  knowledge. 
h.   Care  of  sick. 

(a)  Skills,  practical  performance. 

(b)  Related  technical  knowledge. 

(c)  Related  social  knowledge. 

f.  Adult  sociability  and  social  culture  (excluding  sociability 
with  children). 

(a)  Skills,  practical  performance. 

(b)  Related  technical  knowledge. 

(c)  Related  social  knowledge. 
j.  Yard  and  garden. 

(a)  Skills,  practical  performance. 
(6)  Related  technical  knowledge. 
(c)    Related  social  knowledge. 

Problem  3.  What  order  of  presentation  of  the  above  subjects 
would  be  followed? 

'For  some  type  of  homes,  and  perhaps  eventually  for  all.  this  should  be  a 
major. 
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Problem  4.  In  each  case  what  provision  would  be  made  for 
training  in  practical  skills? 

Problem  5.  How  should  related  technical  knowledge  be  given, 
and  in  what  relation  to  practice  on  productive,  useful,  skill- 
forming  work? 

Problem  6.  Should  "practical"  exercises  (non-productive)  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  productive  work? 

Problem  7.   How  should  related  social  knowledge  be  given? 

Problem  8.  What  tests  of  final  competency  in  each  case  would 
be  provided. 

CASE  B 

Identical  with  Case  A,  except  that  the  total  time  available  for 
training  for  vocation  is  three  months,  or  seventy-five  working 
days,  of  eight  hours  each. 

CASE  c 

Identical  with  Case  A,  except  that  woman  must  continue  wage- 
earning,  and  can  give  only  four  (evening)  hours  weekly  for  sixty 
weeks,  divided  between  two  years. 

CASE  D 

Identical  with  Case  A,  except  that  woman  can  give  only  time 
after  she  is  married  and  living  in  her  own  home.  Can  then  give 
six  afternoon  hours  in  school  and  twenty-four  (or  more  if  neces- 
sary) hours  to  productive  work  in  her  own  home,  weekly,  for 
sixteen  weeks.  Assume  teachers  with  ample  time  for  visiting 
and  supervision  of  home  work. 

CASE  E 

Farmer's  daughter,  22  years  old,  eighth  grade  education.  Has 
always  helped  in  farm  home  and  can  perform  all  ordinary  opera- 
tions with  the  moderate  efficiency  produced  by  home  apprentice- 
ship, including  care  of  small  children.  Has  little  technical 
knowledge  or  social  insight  relative  to  the  homemaking  vocation. 

Expects  to  get  married  within  a  year,  to  have  a  farm  house 
(northern  Mississippi  Valley),  with  cash  budget  of  $600  yearly 
and  income  in  "kind"  (owned  house,  water,  wood,  vegetables, 
fruit,  milk)  equivalent  to  $250.  Assume  three  children  at  age  of 
thirty  and  only  occasional  household  help* 
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Assume  possibilities  of  her  attending  full  time  for  three  months 
a  vocational  school  of  homemaking  distant  lOO  miles  from  her 
home.  Assume  this  school  to  possess  all  reasonable  equipment 
and  teaching  force  required  to  carry  into  effect  such  programs  as 
it  might  decide  to  be  desirable  for  students  of  the  class  of  Case  E. 

Problem  i .  What  would  such  a  school  establish  as  its  standards 
of  vocational  proficiency  for  such  a  woman?  Classify  objectives 
separately  under  the  categories  given  for  Case  A,  distinguishing 
under  each  between  practical  skill,  related  technical  knowledge 
and  related  social  insight. 

Problem  2.  How  will  the  school  test  and  evaluate  the  powers 
and  capacities  in  homemaking  possessed  by  the  woman  at 
entrance?  How  will  it  correlate  these  with  the  new  powers  and 
capacities  it  will  seek  to  produce? 

Problem  3.  What  will  such  a  school  seek  to  offer  as  training 
and  instruction  under  each  of  the  categories  given  in  Case  A? 
Or,  what  will  be  its  programs  of  instruction? 

Problem  4.  What  will  such  a  school  provide  in  the  way  of 
facilities  for  practice?  In  foods?  Laundry?  Child  care?  Sick 
care?    Housing? 

Problem  5.  How  will  such  a  school  avoid  stressing  urban 
conditions?  How  can  it  keep  solidly  in  touch  with  rural  condi- 
tions? 

CASE  F 

Identical  with  Case  E,  except  that  the  woman  has  gone  to 
high  school  and  normal  school  and  has  taught  two  years,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  her  skills  and  technical  knowledge  of  home- 
making  at  the  outset  are  negligible  while  her  appreciations  are 
normal. 

CASE  G 

Identical  with  Case  E,  except  that  the  woman  can  give  three 
hours  daily  to  the  homemaking  school,  located  one  hour  away, 
and  the  remainder  to  her  mother's  home,  where  productive 
educational  work  can  be  done. 

VII.  Some  General  Principles 

In  the  framing  and  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  granting 
national  aid  to  certain  forms  of  vocational  education,  home  eco- 
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nomics  was  included  at  the  eleventh  hour.  A  distinguished 
member  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has 
publicly  asserted  that  the  home  economics  provision  was  a 
"monkey-wrench  thrown  into  otherwise  perfectly  good  machin- 
ery." Many  teachers  of  home  economics  in  elementary  and 
especially  in  secondary  schools  who  were  serenely  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way  before  the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
law  now  find  also  that  that  law  is  playing  the  disastrous  part  of 
money-wrench  in  their  heretofore  smooth-running  machinery. 

What  is  the  vocational  education  that  prepares  for  home- 
making  or  the  work  of  housewife?  Under  what  conditions  is 
home  economics  "vocational"?  What  else  can  the  subject  be,  if 
not  vocational?  These,  and  many  other  similar  questions  are  dis- 
concerting, if  not  haunting,  many  of  our  home  economics  teachers 
to-day.  They  are  destined  to  put  to  the  test  not  a  few  of  current 
traditions  as  to  aims  and  methods  of  education  in  fields  only 
distantly  related  to  the  homemaking  vocation.  They  show  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  some  current  interpretations  of  educational 
values  made  by  men  of  strong  academic  prepossessions. 

The  immediate  difficulties  confronting  home  economics  teachers 
arise  from  a  few  simple  but  more  or  less  conflicting  conditions: 
(a)  Congress  enacted  the  Smith-Hughes  law  to  aid  vocational 
education,  and  only  vocational  education,  (b)  The  public  has  all 
along  believed  that  the  home  economics  courses  which  had  be- 
come so  generally  established  in  progressive  school  systems  were 
vocational  in  intent  and  results.  Hence  the  public  has  insisted 
that  schools  maintaining  these  courses  should  proceed  to  claim 
their  due  share  of  "Smith-Hughes"  money,  (c)  The  administering 
authorities  have  in  some  cases  denied  that  home  economics 
courses  as  ordinarily  found  are  in  fact  vocational,  and  have  in- 
sisted on  new  and  sometimes  difficult  modifications. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  many  differences  of  mind  in  this 
imperfect  world  are  due  to  failures  to  define  terms  and  standards. 
How  far  is  this  the  situation  here?  On  the  other  hand,  sore 
contests  always  arise  when  progressive  action  is  being  taken,  the 
very  nature  of  which  necessitates  discarding  of  familiar  habits, 
and  readjustment  of  standards.  The  authorities  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  claim  that  such  is  often  the  case 
here. 
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The  history  of  the  evolution  of  vocational  education  shows  how 
present  confusion  in  almost  all  fields  of  vocational  education 
arises  under  both  the  conditions  stated  above.    A  few  basic  in- 
quiries will  make  this  clear.    What  does  "vocational  education' 
mean?    Does  it  include  all  those  forms  of  experience,  instruction, 
and  training,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  which,  superadded  to 
the  individual's  native  endowment,  finally  give  him  that  which 
we  recognize  as  vocational  competency?   Then  it  will  be  admitted 
that,  in  the  sense  used,  everyone,  substantially,  for  thousands  of 
years,  has  received  a  vocational  education — good,  bad  or  indif- 
ferent, complete  or  incomplete,  wasteful  or  economical,  as  the 
case  may  be.     In  that  sense,  then,  every  housewife  and  every 
domestic  servant  in  the  United  States  to-day  has  received  some 
vocational  education,  although  few  have  received  any  part  of 
that  education  through  an  agency  which  could  properly  be  called 
a  school. 

We  are  now  on  educational  bedrock.  When  and  why  do  we 
seek  to  establish  schools  for  vocational  education  to  supplement 
or  replace  the  other  agencies?  Only  when  these  other  agencies 
are  insufficient  to  the  needs  of  the  time  and  when  a  type  of  a 
school  is  invented  that  can  give  the  education.  That  has  been 
the  history  of  vocational  schools  of  war  leadership,  medicine, 
priesthood,  pharmacy,  navigation,  law,  civil  engineering,  stenog* 
raphy,  telephone  switchboard  operating,  nursing,  and  elementary 
school  teaching.  It  will  probably  be  the  history  of  schools  of 
journalism,  acting,  indoor  salesmanship,  waiting  on  table,  poultry 
farming,  house  carpentry,  school  nursing,  automobile  repair, 
homemaking  and  engine  firing.  (It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we 
have  vocational  schools  for  this  second  group  of  vocations  as  yet; 
current  attempts  are  hardly  beyond  the  experimental  stage.) 

Do  vocational  schools  at  first  undertake  to  give  complete  com' 
petency  for  a  given  vocation — complete,  that  is,  as  reasonably 
practicable  for  the  age  at  which  graduation  is  expected?  Rarely 
ever.  Sometimes  they  assume  a  previous  period  of  apprentice- 
ship— ^as  did  earlier  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and 
teaching  (under  the  pupil- teacher  system  in  England).  Some- 
times they  have  counted  upon  what  is  in  effect  an  apprenticeship 
subsequent  to  schooling — as  do  present-day  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  stenography,  and  engineering.    Sometimes,  however, 
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they  have  paralleled  practice  and  study  in  order  to  dispense  with 
prior  and  subsequent  apprenticeship,  as  do  present-day  schools 
of  nursing  and  elementary  school  teaching  and  as  some  engineer- 
ing, trade,  and  farming  schools  are  endeavoring  to  do. 

It  is  now  good  usage  to  call  that  vocational  education  in 
schools  which  presupposes  previous  or  concurrent  practice  of  an 
occupation,  eoUension  teaching;  all  that  instruction  in  the  art, 
science,  mathematics,  and  language  of  a  vocation  which  antici- 
pates or  precedes  practice  of  a  vocation,  technical  instruction; 
and  all  that  vocational  education  which  undertakes  to  teach  prac- 
tical skill  and  related  technical  and  social  knowledge  in  close 
correlation  as  basic  vocational  education.  (But  technical  in- 
struction not  directed  towards,  and  usually  functioning  in, 
vocational  practice  cannot  properly  be  called  vocational  edu- 
cation.) 

In  discussing  standards  for  vocational  education  let  us  frankly 
recognize  that  many  professional  schools,  notwithstanding  the 
years  of  history  behind  them,  are  far  from  having  yet  determined, 
with  any  useful  degree  of  precision,  either  their  aims  or  the 
validity  of  their  means  and  methods.  Even  the  best  engineering 
schools  are  to-day  only  higher  technical  schools,  although  some 
are  now  attempting,  through  summer  practice,  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  and  managerial  ability.  In  general,  their  facul- 
ties still  satisfy  themselves  with  the  easy  assumption  that  prac- 
tical skill  and  mangerial  powers  are  things  that  must  be  learned 
in  "the  school  of  experience" — ^with  all  the  wastefulness  and  mal- 
adjustment which  that  involves.  Most  varieties  of  commercial 
education  are  still  on  an  essentially  technical  basis — they  do  not 
prepare  for  a  given  vocation,  but  only  give  the  instruction  sup- 
posed to  be  useful  to  one  beginning  what  will  be  practically  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  practice  of  the  vocation.  The  one  sub- 
stantial exception  is  stenography  and  typewriting — ^here  the 
candidate  is,  in  the  best  schools,  actually  prepared  to  begin  at 
once  the  commercial  practice  of  her  vocation. 

Probably  the  most  disputed  question  in  recent  and  contempo- 
rary movements  for  the  extension  of  vocational  proficiency  in 
various  callings  has  been  the  value  of  technical  instruction  in 
advance  of  practice.  Long  before  we  had  basic  vocational  schools 
for  such  occupations  as  machine-shop  practice,  electricity,  print- 
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ing,  carpentry,  homemaking  and  farming,  our  technicral  high 
schools  had  developed  courses  of  technical  instruction  in,  or 
somewhat  related  to,  these  callings.  But  practical  men  have 
always  been  very  skeptical  of  the  results  of  such  courses.  It  is 
true  that  these  schools  can  easily  be  administered  so  that  they 
will  select  the  most  promising  candidates  for  the  respective  occu- 
pations. A  little  judicious  advertising  and  testing  of  entrants 
will  accomplish  that  purpose.  Having  selected  personalities 
that  are  certain  to  attain  success  in  their  callings  in  any  event, 
it  is  easy  and  natural,  reasoning  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc,  to 
attribute  the  success  of  these  students  to  the  instruction  they 
received  in  school.  During  recent  years  a  classic  example  of 
this  kind  has  been  given  very  wide  publicity.  A  certain  tech- 
nical high  school  collected  data  which  showed  that  boys  leaving 
school  at  fourteen  and  commencing  work  at,  say,  $5  per  week, 
will  have  been  advanced  to  the  point  where  at  thirty  years  of 
age  they  will  be  earning,  say,  $15  per  week;  whereas  graduates 
of  the  technical  high  school,  possibly  starting  at  age  of  18  at 
only  five  or  six  dollars  per  week  will  be  earning  twenty-five  to 
thirty  dollars  per  week  at  the  age  of  30.  Now,  admitting  the 
facts,  they,  of  course,  prove  nothing  as  to  the  value  of  technical 
high  school  instruction  and  training.  Every  observer  of  schools 
knows  that  only  very  high-grade  boys  enter  technical  high 
schools;  that  of  these  only  the  best  survive  the  first  year  or  two; 
and  that  the  graduates  are  a  very  picked  lot,  and  destined  to 
success  in  life,  schooling  or  no  schooling. 

Among  all  well-informed  educators  the  conclusion   is    now 
generally  held  that  for  a  large  majority  of  callings  technical  in- 
struction in  advance  of  practical  applications — ^which  usually 
means  applications  in  productive  work  and  under  commercial 
conditions — is  almost  valueless,  and  sometimes  decidedly  harm- 
ful.    It  is  obvious  that  electrical  engineering  offers  a  relatively 
large  volume  of  technical  knowledge.    A  person  of  exceptional 
capacity  for  abstract  thinking  can  spend  several  years  in  master- 
ing this  knowledge — as  organized  in  mathematics,  mechanics, 
chemistry,  engineering  theory,  etc.    Then  he  can  begin  practice, 
and  apply  his  knowledge  as  he  finds  occasion.    But  every  man 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  higher  education  is  aware  that 
only  from  one  to  three  per  cent  of  persons  between  eighteen  and 
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thirty  years  of  age  are  able  to  develop  the  powers  required, 
according  to  current  standards,  of  electrical  engineers. 

In  pattern-making,  on  the  other  hand,  skill  bulks  large  and 
technical  knowledge  small.  The  men  who  ordinarily  enter  pat- 
tern-making are  usually  strong  in  "mechanical  instincts"  and  not 
so  strong  in  those  powers  of  abstract  thinking  which  are  exem- 
plified in  the  study  of  mathematics.  Every  educator  knows 
that  appeals  to  common  experience  will  help  us  here.  We  should 
hardly  expect  a  person  to  profit  greatly  from  several  months' 
instruction  in  the  theory  or  technique  of  swimming  before  he 
enters  the  water.  The  writer  once  saw  an  advertisement, 
"Horseback-riding  taught  by  mail,"  but  he  retained  the  hope 
that  the  recipient  of  these  lessons  had  a  horse  to  practice  on 
while  learning.  In  training  a  man  to  be  a  barber  or  a  girl  to  be 
a  waitress,  it  is  apparent  that  only  a  very  little  advance  technical 
knowledge  could  be  given  with  profit. 

In  analyzing  scores  of  occupations  from  this  standpoint,  it  is 
apparent  that  two  types  of  considerations  are  involved,  (a) 
What,  in  any  given  vocation,  are  the  relative  values  of  skill  and 
managerial  abilities  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  we  call  related 
technical  knowledge  on  the  other?  (6)  What  are  the  various 
learning  capacities  of  those  who  are  likely  to  enter  such 
vocation? 


VIII.  Applications  of  These  General  Principles 

TO  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 

It  can  be  readily  understood  from  the  foregoing  discussion 
what  have  been  some  of  the  obstacles  encountered  in  various 
endeavors  to  develop  vocational  homemaking  education.  In 
earlier  stages,  when  technical  knowledge  was  Imperfectly  devel- 
oped, only  the  practical  arts  were  taught — cooking,  sewing, 
bedmaking,  etc.  Often,  of  course,  these  subjects,  as  taught  in 
schools,  were  very  superficial  and  artificial.  Then  came  the 
enormous  development  of  technical  knowledge,  especially  In  the 
departments  of  foods,  household  accounting  and  household 
management.  Under  the  head  of  "domestic  art"  similar  develop- 
ments of  technical  knowledge  In  departments  of  clothing,  hous- 
ing, etc.,  were  attempted,  but  with  less  success. 
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A  second  stage  of  evolution  in  homemaking  education  came 
when,  under  the  collective  name  of  "home  economics,*  courses 
based  on  the  productive  activities  of  the  home  assumed  a  largely 
technical  character — it  must  be  remembered  that  laboratory 
workf  experimentation,  and  practical  exercises  are  int^^ral  parts 
usually  of  technical  instruction,  since,  almost  never,  are  they 
designed  to  produce  basic  skills. 

Hence  the  general  demand  of  competent  critics  to-day  that 
home  economics  education,  seeking  to  meet  requirements  of  voca- 
tional education  for  homemaking  shall :  (a)  provide  for  the  nec- 
essary practical  experience  in  productive  work  required  to  pro- 
duce enduring  skills,  manual  and  managerial,  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  basic  vocational  education;  or  else  (6)  connect  posi- 
tively and  purposefully  with  previous  practical  experience  if  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  extension  vocational  education. 

It  is  denied  that  vocational  competency  in  homemaking  as 
that  is  found  now  in  millions  of  American  homes,  and  as  it  is 
desired  on  behalf  of  millions  more  in  the  future,  can  be  more 
than  slightly  produced  by  technical  instruction  alone,  even  if 
that  include  laboratory  and  amateur  productive  exercises. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  home  economics  departments  take 
charge  of  school  lunches.  This  is  good  productive  practice  as 
far  as  it  goes,  even  if  on  excessively  large  scale  for  home  food 
preparation,  but  what  schools  cover  the  various  fields  of  foods, 
clothing,  house  care,  child  care,  laundry,  etc.,  in  this  practical 
way? 


IX.  The  "Project  Method"  of  Teaching  Homemaking 

I.  In  the  total  process  of  producing  homemaking  competency 
to  function  in  adult  life,  we  should  recognize  several  distinct 
stages.or  even  different  areas  of  possible  operation.    For  example: 

a.  In  girlhood,  from  six  to  twelve,  it  is  obviously  possible  for 
the  mother  or  for  a  teacher  who  can  control  conditions  of  time, 
motive,  and  familiar  implements  as  can  the  mother,  to  train  the 
girl  in  various  specific  skills — tea-making,  dusting,  outing  care 
of  infant,  darning — ^and  to  attach  to  these  and  related  operations, 
appropriate  technical  knowledge,  appreciations,  aspirations,  and 
ideals. 
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b.  From  ten  to  sixteen,  at  least  during  the  time  of  transitions 
from  play  motives,  interests  and  powers  to  work  motives,  inter- 
ests and  powers,  it  is  clearly  practicable  in  the  case  of  a  large 
proportion  of  girls,  to  elicit  fairly  strong  interests  in  amateur 
homemaking — ^when  the  desires  and  motives  are  for  results 
functioning  as  in  the  adult  world  of  work,  but  the  appreciations 
and  powers  are  still  those  of  the  play  stage  and  spirit,  unwilling 
to  tolerate  long  routines,  to  search  for  technical  knowledge,  to 
undergo  drill  or  training. 

In  many  cases  this  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  time  for 
rich  offering  of  household  arts  as  general  education.  Apprecia- 
tions, insights,  aspirations,  even  ideals,  can  easily  be  formed  in 
relation  to  novel  situations  in  homemaking,  where  familiarity 
with,  and  enforced  drudgery  in,  domestic  operations  have  not  bred 
the  blas6  attitude  or  even  contempt.  But  teachers  should  be 
careful  not  to  confuse  the  results  of  this  general  education  with 
those  to  be  derived  from  effective  vocational  education. 

c.  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate 
time  for  offerings  of  basic  or  extension  vocational  homemaking  to 
girls  who  could  see  clearly  ahead  of  them  wage-earning  employ- 
ment as  assistant  homemakers,  as  trained  employees  in  the  homes 
of  their  mothers  or  others.  For  the  present,  of  course,  little  can 
be  done  here  because  popular  valuations  of  the  vocations  of 
"domestic  service"  are  so  adverse  that  self-respecting  and  ambi- 
tious girls  seek  non-domestic  vocations  by  preference. 

d.  For  young  women  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  who  expect 
to  become  independent  homemakers,  there  exist  large  oppor- 
tunities for:  (a)  extension  vocational  education  for  those  who, 
like  many  farmers'  daughters,  have  already  had  extensive  basic 
experience  in  a  large  variety  of  homemaking  operations;  and  (6) 
basic  vocational  education  for  those  who,  like  a  large  majority 
of  factory  and  office  employees,  have  had  almost  negligibly  small 
experience  in,  or  even  contact  with,  domestic  operations.  Mo- 
tives may  be  strongest  just  before  or  soon  after  marriage. 

e.  Other  stages  or  areas  could  easily  be  defined,  especially  by 
taking  account  of  different  social  classes. 

2.  The  "project"  is,  from  many  points  of  view,  the  best  educa- 
tional device  for  basic  vocational  education.  It  has  not  yet 
been  tried  extensively  in  homemaking.    Its  best  developments 
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are  found  in  agricultural  education.  As  applied  to  vocational 
education,  the  project  is  a  "job"  or  unit  of  productive  work,  usu- 
ally of  a  utilizable  or  even  marketable  character,  selected  and 
organized  as  constituting  a  valuable  stage  in  an  educational 
process. 

3.  Homemaking  projects  illustrated: 

a,  A  girl  or  woman  of  no  previous  experience  undertakes  to 
make  ten  shirtwaists  of  exactly  the  same  pattern  and  material. 
From  the  making  of  the  first  she  gets  a  large  amount  of  new  ex- 
perience, accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  technical  knowl- 
edge, appreciation,  etc.  In  making  the  remainder  she  increases 
her  skill,  organization  of  effort,  etc.  Parallel  with  her  'work,  she 
can  be  helped  to  insight,  as  to  social^  hygienic,  and  other  general 
aspects  of  her  work.  If,  after  the  making  of  ten  shirtwaists, 
further  increments  of  permanent  skill  of  applicable  technical 
knowledge  would  be  small,  then  the  educational  value  of  the 
project  has  largely  been  realized.  Further  making  of  shirt- 
waists would  be  valuable  for  production  rather  than  education. 

b.  An  inexperienced  girl,  directed  by  a  competent  teacher, 
gives  three  hours  daily  for  a  month  to  providing  the  breakfasts  of 
a  family  of  six.  Linked  up  with  the  actual  preparation  of  the 
food  and  washing  of  the  dishes,  will  be  such  technical  matters  as 
planning  variations  in  menus,  selecting  and  buying  materials, 
keeping  suitable  accounts.  Related  studies  of  nutrition,  markets, 
technical  processes,  etc.,  can  easily  be  linked  up  to,  and  inter- 
preted by,  this  project  by  the  teacher  through  lectures,  readings, 
problems,  etc. 

4.  Scores  of  other  suitable  projects,  large  and  small,  can  be 
devised.  Care  of  the  outing  hours  of  an  infant  for  two  weeks; 
care  of  a  bed-chamber  for  two  weeks;  performance  of  family 
washing  for  four  weeks;  washing  and  dressing  of  a  child  or 
infant  for  two  weeks;  baking  family  bread  for  a  month ;  canning 
four  dozen  jars  of  plums;  preparation  of  five  successive  Sunday 
dinners;  keeping  the  accounts  of  a  family  for  six  months  on  basis 
of  "slips"  supplied  by  the  family;  keeping  clothing  of  three 
children  in  repair  for  three  months,  etc.  For  service  in  schools, 
those  projects  should  be  analyzed  in  detail,  reference  readings 
specifically  indicated,  and  related  technical  and  social  studies 
analyzed  in  detail. 
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5.  Where  the  previous  practical  experience  of  the  student 
justifies  the  offering  of  extension  rather  than  basic  vocational 
courses,  there  may  be  less  place  for  projects,  and  relatively  more 
for  topics  of  study,  collection  of  materials  and  reports,  problems 
for  analysis,  laboratory  exercises,  investigations,  etc. 

a.  For  example,  a  farmer's  daughter,  age  twenty,  coming  to 
a  short-course,  full-time  school,  who  has  had  much  experience 
with  her  mother  (frequently  supplementing  her),  may  be  most 
in  need  of  technical  knowledge  which  she  can  relate  to  her  already 
well-assimilated  experience.  She  may  most  need  explanations 
of  the  processes  she  has  learned  by  imitation  or  rule  of  thumb 
methods,  including  improved  processes,  accounting,  etc. 

b.  Where  home  economics  is  taught  as  one  subject  in  a  cur- 
riculum of  general  education — being  paralleled  by  courses  in 
English,  mathematics,  physics,  etc.,  it  might  be  possible  to  give 
the  home  economics  a  vocational  flavor  by  offering  it,  in  the  case 
of  pupils  of  known  home  opportunities,  as  extension  instruction ; 
but  the  difficulties  are  great,  and  the  method  is  seldom  used. 

c.  The  "project"  is  often  confused  with  an  "exercise"  or  even 
with  a  "demonstration."  For  the  sake  of  explicitness  it  would 
seem  best  to  confine  the  term  to  a  unit  of  work  which  combines 
productive  and  educative  possibilities,  and  possessing  possibili- 
ties of  repeated  performance  so  as  to  give  skills. 

6.  Problems  of  Project  Method: 

a.  What  should  be  the  "magnitude"  of  a  project?  This 
partly  dependent  on  external  character  of  the  work,  partly  on 
psychology  of  learners.  Young  learners  need  smaller  and 
shorter  time  projects  than  older.  Every  project  should  take 
the  learner  beyond  the  play  stage  of  experience  into  work  stage. 
Short,  fragmentary  experiences,  even  in  fields  of  drudgery  may, 
by  novelty,  sustain  play  interest  for  a  time.  For  girls  twelve  to 
sixteen,  it  is  surmised  that  valuable  projects  should  require 
from  ten  to  fifty  hours,  no  period  of  application  being  less  than 
two,  and  preferably  four  to  six  hours.  For  young  women,  pro- 
jects may  require  20  to  60  hours,  optimum  single  periods  of 
application  (in  productive  work  and  related  study)  being  four 
hours. 

b.  What  should  be  the  "compositeness"  or  "complexity"  of 
projects?    For  best  learning  purposes,  probably,  a  project  should 
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center  in  one  natural  or  normal  "strand''  or  field  of  activity. 
Within  one  day,  a  housewife  dresses  children,  prepares  meals, 
makes  beds,  etc.  But  a  learner  can  probably  make  best  progress 
by  focusing  effort  on  one  or  two  of  these  recurrent  series  of  jobs, 
so  as  to  attend  to  acquisition  of  skills,  interpretations,  etc 
On  the  other  hand,  the  related  minor  jobs  normally  belonging  to 
a  major  job  should  be  included  in  the  project.  A  cooking  project 
not  involving  related  cleaning  up;  a  laundry  project  not  involv- 
ing subsequent  ironing;  a  breakfast  project  not  involving  buying 
and  accounting — these  would  probably  be  unwisely  broken. 

c.  How  can  related  technical  knowledge  and  social  insight  be 
integrated  to  the  project?  Eventually  we  shall  probably  have 
hundreds  of  projects  given  in  detail  in  booklets,  with  references 
to  related  readings,  etc;  For  the  present  the  teacher  should  seek 
to  build  about  each  project  a  series  of  readings,  technical  and 
social. 

d.  Should  cooperative  projects  be  provided?  Occasionally, 
but  not  to  an  extent  which  will  prevent  fullest  acquisition  of 
individual  powers  (of  execution)  and  capacities  (for  appreciation). 
Co5perative  sociability  projects  are  especially  good — giving  a 
reception  or  entertainment,  relieving  a  poor  family.  Probably 
also  certain  projects  necessarily  of  an  "observation  and  report" 
character — planning  the  location  of  a  farmhouse,  furnishing  a 
kitchen,  etc.,  could  be  of  a  co6perative  character. 

X.  Federal  Board's  Bulletin  No.  28 

{Organization  and  Administration  of  Home  Economics 

Education) 

This  bulletin  "may  be  considered  as  an  official  answer  to  the 
many  inquiries  concerning  matters  of  policy  in  home  economics 
education  received  by  the  office  of  the  Federal  Board." 

In  general,  the  definitions  and  interpretations  found  in  this 
bulletin  represent  the  best  of  available  knowledge  and  practicable 
expectations  in  homemaking  education.  The  problems  sug- 
gested below,  dealing  mainly  with  questions  of  objectives,  are 
expected  to  arise  as  further  developments  take  place  in  this  field; 
but  for  sake  of  concrete  analysis  these  problems  are  here  stated  as 
of  the  present,  and  with  no  intention  of  conveying  adverse  criticism. 
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1.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  law  uses  the  term  'liome  eco- 
nomics" which  describes  neither  a  vocation  nor  the  common 
characteristics  of  a  group  of  vocations  as  do  the  terms  "commer- 
cial," "professional,"  etc.  The  words  "home  economics"  will  long 
continue  to  connote  a  group  of  technical  studies  only,  in  spite  of 
all  effort  to  the  contrary.  Educators  should  now  make  con- 
certed efforts  to  settle  on  more  serviceable  terminologies. 

2.  Why  should  it  be  held  that  in  "separate  vocational  schools 
of  home  economics"  which  have  "but  little  articulation  with  the 
other  phases  of  work  of  the  school  system"  the  courses  offered 
"are  usually  tw^  y^arff  in  length,  although  a  few  schools  offer 
four-year  courses"?  Are  these  arrangements  defended?  Ought 
nofadministrators  move  steadily  toward  short,  intensive  courses; 
each  composed  of  short  units,  in  vocational  homemaking?  Will 
not  "long  courses"  perpetuate  the  weaknesses  of  "long  course," 
over-technical,  insufficiently  practical,  industrial,  agricultural 
and  commercial  courses? 

3.  Is  it  well  to  try  to  force  the  word  "laboratory"  to  include 
the  meanings  given  on  page  33  and  elsewhere?  Etymologically, 
the  word  "laboratory"  may  mean  the  same  as  workshop  or  place 
of  productive  work;  but  historically  and  practically,  in  thousands 
of  industrial  establishments,  colleges,  and  other  centers  of  re- 
search, it  now  means  specially  equipped  places  of  experimenta- 
tion, investigation,  testing,  and  study.  It  once  meant,  also,  a 
place  of  production  of  drugs;  but  even  this  meaning  is  becoming 
obscured.  To  try  to  use  the  term  in  a  special  sense  as  designating 
a  place  for  "practice  in  all  the  home  activities  which  are  taught 
within  the  (vocational)  school,  such  as  housekeeping,  garment- 
making,  etc.,"  is  to  court  endless  misunderstandings,  misdirected 
effort  and  perpetuation  of  old  traditions  of  technical  instruction. 
A  laboratory  is  not  a  place  for  the  practice  of  a  vocation: 
that  is  a  farm,  shop,  ofHce,  kitchen,  home,  or  school.  Let  a 
homemaking  school,  using  "local  (or  actual)  homes"  or  "school 
homes"  for  practice,  have  one  or  more  small  laboratories  for 
testing,  experimentation,  etc. ;  but  call  the  practice  place  a  school 
home  or  an  actual  home. 

4.  Is  it  wise  to  provide  so  extensively  for  the  necessarily  arti- 
ficial equipment  suggested  on  pages  19  and  20?  Homes  are 
found  in  large  numbers  within  a  dozen  blocks  of  almost  all 
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except  country  schools.  These  are  real  homes,  where  real  pro- 
ductive work  must  be  done.  Judging  by  experience  in  other 
fields  of  vocational  education,  artificial  equipments  of  this  kind 
can  be  used  for  genuinely  laboratory  purposes  and  for  demon- 
stration purposes,  but  never  effectively  for  practice  purposes. 
More  readily  than  in  almost  any  other  field  it  should  prove  prac- 
ticable in  homemaking  to  establish  co5perative  or  part-time 
arrangements.  To  realize  the  maximum  benefits,  these  should 
be  on  a  project  basis. 

5.  *^ocational  subjects  to  be  selected  (for  a  course  in  voca- 
tional home  economics)  should  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of 
the  occupation."  This  is,  of  course,  indispensable,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that,  for  practical  purposes: 

a.  Such  an  analysis  by  strands  of  work  or  types  of  daily 
duty  is  almost  valueless  unless  it  also  somehow  indicate  degrees 
of  proficiency  in  each.  All  homemakers  in  America  now,  the 
very  poor  no  less  than  the  good,  can  cook,  serve,  repair  clothing, 
care  for  children,  buy  furniture.  But  we  want  the  next  genera- 
tion to  do  these  things  better. 

b.  Because  of  the  few  fundamental  types  of  homemaking  and 
the  universality  of  home  activities,  central  authorities  (state  or, 
preferably,  national)  can  make  these  occupational  analyses  to 
best  advantage.  Individual  teachers  need  much  help  here,  espe- 
cially while  standards  are  so  vague.  As  suggested  before,  home 
economics  teachers  are  usually  insufficiently  equipped  with 
practical  knowledge  of  home  productive  processes  (as  carried  on 
in  actual  homes)  as  these  should  be  scientifically  analyzed,  de- 
scribed, and  evaluated. 

6.  "The  law  provides  that  schools  or  classes  giving  instruction 
to  persons  who  have  not  entered  upon  employment  shall  require 
that  at  least  half  of  the  time  of  such  instruction  shall  be  given  to 
practical  work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis."  But  the  Federal 
Board  here  holds  "practical  work  on  a  useful  basis*  to  mean 
"instruction  in  vocational  subjects  designed  as  preparation  for 
homemaking."  Experience  will  undoubtedly  show  that  this 
interpretation  is  indefensible  either  as  good  law  or  good  pedagogy. 
Practical  work  on  a  useful  basis  is  just  as  capable  of  recognition 
and  of  being  provided  in  homemaking  as  in  gardening,  dressmak- 
ing, carpentry,  elementary  school-teaching,  and  hospital  practice. 
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7.  Home  projects  are  recommended  (pp.  28-34).  But  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  can  make  little  or  no  progress  in  home 
project  work  until  the  leaders  shall  have  worked  out  guidance 
materials  no  less  elaborate  than  are  those  now  found  for  labora- 
tory practice  in  technical  instruction.  Many  model  projects 
worked  out  in  utmost  detail,  and  hundreds  in  outline  involving 
close  adjustments  to  varying  conditions,  are  required  as  pre- 
liminary to  any  effective  utilization  of  the  project  method.  These 
should  be  available  in  booklet  form. 


XI.  Household  Arts  as  Liberal  Education 

It  IS  very  important  that  schools  of  general  education,  and 
especially  those  dealing  with  girls  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  (the 
period  of  true  amateur  spirit  of  production)  should  offer  courses 
of  household  arts,  conceived  very  much  as  are  now  home  gar- 
dening, scouting,  and  the  best  manual  training,  as  a  means 
of  genuine  liberal  education.  Such  courses  should  preferably 
be  elective,  should  occupy  from  two  to  four  hours  weekly, 
and  should  center  in  "project"  work  and  general  inspirational 
reading.  For  a  few  girls  vocational  skills  and  knowledge  will 
doubtless  accrue  from  these  courses,  as  they  do  for  boys  in 
home-gardening  and  shopwork;  but  unless  these  are  regarded 
as  incidental  products  the  "liberalizing"  spirit  of  the  work  will  be 
spoiled.  Probably  appreciations  and  ideals  of  ultimate  vocational 
significance  will  also  accrue  for  many,  but  these  also  should 
normally  be  regarded  as  incidental  or  secondary  accompaniments 
for  these  ages  of  effective  liberal  education.  A  few  general  theses 
are  submitted: 

I.  The  fundamental  difficulties  now  encountered  in  realizing 
valuable  results  from  home  economics  instruction  by  depart- 
mental teachers  with  girls  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  are  due  in 
large  part  to  confusion  of  purposes  between  vocational  and  liberal. 
The  courses  offered  constitute  minor  offerings  in  schemes  of 
education  primarily  liberal  or  general;  the  specialized  teachers 
have  in  view  ends  that  are  somewhat  vaguely  vocational,  at  least 
so  far  as  technical  instruction  can  serve  these  ends  under  the 
circumstances. 
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2.  The  primary  purpose  of  schools  for  children  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  is  the  giving  of  liberal,  as  distinguished 
from  vocational,  education.  For  pupils  who  elect  to  continue 
their  general  or  liberal  education  in  regular  high  schools,  primary 
purposes  should  also  be  found  in  liberal  education.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  a  small  amount — one-tenth  to  one-third — of  total 
time  available,  given  to  vocational  education,  can  be  made  to 
function  as  assured  vocational  competency. 

3.  Household  arts  for  girls  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  (and,  if 
motive  can  be  enlisted,  for  boys  as  well)  can  certainly  be  made  a 
means  of  liberal  education.  To  effect  this  will  probably  require 
some  important  modifications  in  the  means  and  methods  now 
usually  employed. 

4.  The  objectives  of  liberal  education  are  less  easily  defined 
than  those  of  vocational  education,  the  most  visible  and  measur- 
able outcome  of  which  is  power  of  producing  in  a  specified  field 
and  for  a  prolonged  iDeriod,  valuable  service  or  goods,  commonly 
of  the  kind  called  "exchangeable"  and  the  exchangeable  worth  of 
which  is  usually  for  convenience  given  a  money  value  which 
readily  serves  as  a  measure.  "Liberal"  education  has  as  its  ob- 
jectives the  product  of  a  variety  of  qualities,  many  of  which  may 
be  included  under  such  terms  as  appreciations,  tastes,  sentiments, 
ideal  valuations,  ideals,  insights,  understandings.  Liberal  educa- 
tion in  a  given  field — language,  literature,  science,  sociability, 
art,  nature,  society,  religion,  government,  agriculture,  household 
arts,  urban  surroundings,  etc.,  etc. — seeks  the  humanistic  ends  of 
deepened  and  widened  social  sympathies. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  teachers  to  understand  the  difference 
between,  for  example,  vocational  training  and  amateur  execution, 
because  too  few  teachers  have  ever  been  definitely  trained  for  their 
vocations,  as  have  been  physicians,  nurses,  locomotive  engineers, 
dentists,  military  officers,  and  architects.  College  professors, 
superintendents,  principals  of  schools,  high  school  teachers,  and 
home  economics  teachers  are  rarely,  if  ever,  trained  to  a  deter- 
minate work  of  teaching.  They  have  received  much  instruction, 
of  course,  which,  more  or  less  vaguely,  has  been  assumed  to  be 
necessary  to  their  success  as  teachers  or  executives.  But  for  the 
rest  they  have  "picked  up"  their  vocations  in  a  naive,  primitive, 
and  more  or  less  "hit  or  miss"  fashion.    Hence,  educators  find  it 
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exceptionally  difficult  to  form  distinct  ideas  of  what  is  meant  by 
specified  specialized  vocational  training. 

5.  What  will  be  some  of  the  means  and  methods  of  liberal" 
household  arts  education? 

a.  It  must  not  be  obligatory.  The  girl  must  be  attracted  to 
it.  not  driven  to  it. 

b.  It  must,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  use  the  girl's 
own  home,  yard,  bedroom,  mother,  father,  brothers  and  sisters, 
pets,  dress,  health,  and  aspirations  as  means  of  objective  inter- 
pretation, but  always  only  in  the  friendliest  cooperative  spirit. 
Nothing  forced  or  inquisitorial  will  do  here.  To  a  large  extent, 
teaching  must  be  impersonal,  reference  always  being  made  to 
*third  parties." 

c.  Much  reliance  must  be  placed  on  stimulating  reading. 
We  have  hardly  begun  yet  to  produce  readings  idealizing  and 
interpreting  the  home,  as  the  army,  scouting  and  business  enter- 
prise have  been  idealized  for  boys.  Results  of  individual  reading 
must,  of  course,  be  socialized  by  conference,  discussion,  reports, 
etc. 

d.  The  demonstration  of  standards  by  "model  apartment," 
house,  room,  article  of  furniture,  curtain,  bed,  set  table,  dress, 
home  apparatus,  should  play  a  part  as  objectifying  means,  but 
due  allowances  should  be  made  for  the  "soullessness"  of  these 
when  they  are  not  in  practical  operation  or  use. 

e.  Demonstrations  of  process — cooking,  clothes-making,  bed- 
making,  washing  of  baby,  gardening — give  vitality  and  concrete 
interpretation  of  standards.  The  apperceiving  powers  of  girls 
are  obviously  great  here  toward  the  formation  of  tastes  and 
standards. 

/.  Projects  are  especially  valuable  as  educational  means,  and 
naturally  the  majority  will  be  "home  projects"— tiiat  is,  die  in- 
spiration and  direction  will  come  from  the  school,  but  the  time, 
place,  and,  largely,  the  means  of  execution  will  be  provided  by  the 
home.  The  range  of  projects  offered  by  the  school  should  be  as 
extensive  as  practicable  so  as  to  give  utmost  latitude  for  choice 
by  learners.  Projecte_forpurposes  of  liberal  education  should 
possess  elements  of  novelty,  appealTo  creative  powers,  and  should 
enlist  all  that  can  best  be  summarized  as ''amateur  powers." 


\ 
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6.  What  would  be  some  of  the  specific  objectives  of  household 
arts  organized  as  a  means  of  liberal  education  for  girls  from  12  to 
16  years  of  age? 

a.  To  help  the  girl  to  see  her  own  home  in  its  most  ideal  light. 
All  over  southern  France,  we  read,  the  war-dislocated  women  will 
take  even  one  room,  a  bed,  a  trunk  and  a  little  stove  and  will 
make  a  nest,  a  home,  a  haven,  a  foyer,  for  frightened,  tired,  and 
sleepy  children,  a  place  to  which  the  lonesome  hard-driven  man 
comes  back  as  to  the  center  of  existence  for  rest,  the  supreme 
recreative  activities,  and  social  uplift.    Only  the  woman,  rich  in 
homemaking  instincts,  customs,  and,  perhaps,  training,  can  make 
the  real  home.    Can  we  not,  by  readings,  pictures,  discussions, 
model  apartments  or  houses,  help  to  see  the  home  as  the  little 
central  power  plant  or  cell  whence  radiates  much  of  the  sodal 
energy  that  makes  the  world  go  well? 
r     b.  To  help  the  girl  appreciate  the  facts  and  problems  of  the 
\  financial  up-keep  of  the  home  through  labor  given  outside. 

c.  To  appreciate  the  fact  that  labor,  devotion  and  management 
wisely  given  in  the  home,  are  in  the  highest  degree  productive, 
\      even  though  not  appearing  in  the  United  States  Census  as  "gain- 
ful occupations." 

7.  The  spirit  of  the  school  of  liberal  education  is  largely  that 
of  high-grade  play;  the  spirit  of  the  vocational  school  must  be 
that  of  serious  work.  Only  one  worker  in  ten  thousand  can  afford 
to  pick  daisies  as  he  travels  the  roads  of  work.  The  spirit  of 
liberal  education  is  that  of  the  traveler  for  recreation  and 
enlightenment;  the  spirit  of  the  vocational  school  is  that  of  the 
man  who  has  business  at  a  given  destination,  which  destination 
he  must  reach  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  spirit  of  the 
school  of  liberal  education  is  diffusive,  catholic,  rich  in  varied 
human  contacts;  the  spirit  of  the  vocational  school  is  one  of 
concentration  of  effort,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  contacts 
limited  to  those  essential  in  the  economic  process,  that  moving 
toward  fulfilment.  "Work  while  you  work"  is  the  motto  of  the 
vocational  school;   "play  while  you  play,"  of  the  liberal  school. 

For  interpretations  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "liberalizing" 
education,  we  must  go  to  such  fields  as  literature,  music,  history, 
geography,  plastic  art,  travel,  the  moving  pictures,  current  read- 
ing and  gardening. 
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An  important  factor  in  the  General  Thrift  Campaign  being 
inaugurated  throughout  the  country  by  the  War  Savings  Divi- 
sion of  the  Treasury  Department  will  be  a  keener  interest  on  the 
part  of  women  in  the  various  phases  of  the  clothing  situation. 
The  war-time  shortage  of  textile  fibers  and  materials  brought  a 
response  from  patriotic  women  in  the  country  which  resulted 
in  the  buying  of  a  minimum  amount  of  new  clothing.  Now  that 
the  government  is  urging  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  be  hus- 
banded so  that  war  bills  may  be  paid,  the  need  for  intelligent 
spending  as  a  means  to  sensible  saving  is  urgent. 

Women  generally  should  be  interested  in  ways  of  judging 
materials  as  to  their  durability;  they  should  know  how  to  judge 
of  possible  adulterations  through  the  appearance  and  "feel"  of 
a  piece  of  material,  or  by  means  of  simple  chemical  tests;  they 
should  learn  of  the  effect  of  texture  and  color  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  suitability  of  materials  to  the  wearer,  and  the  occasions 
upon  which  the  garments  made  of  them  may  be  worn;  they 
should  study  to  become  intelligent  buyers  of  ready-to-wear 
clothing,  and  should  be  equipped  with  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  technical  processes  involved  in  garment  construction  to 
make,  if  necessary,  a  part  of  their  personal  or  family  wardrobes, 
or  at  least  to  be  able  to  judge  intelligently  of  the  quality  of  work- 
manship and  cost  of  ready-to-wear  or  custom-made  clothing. 
Above  all,  because  of  present  economic  conditions,  women  should 
be  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  making  over  clothing.  Many 
women  may  feel  a  great  need  for  conservation  in  their  own  or 
the  family  clothing;  others  may  not  meet  this  experience,  but 
having  leisure  time  and  the  desire  to  be  helpful,  may  be  glad  to 
engage  in  some  sort  of  relief  work  which  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
modelling of  clothing.  There  may  be  others  who,  already  en- 
gaged in  some  such  form  of  relief  work,  are  eager  to  have  new 

ideas  brought  to  them. 
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Splendid  opportunities,  therefore,  present  themselves  to  teach- 
ers of  home  economic  subjects  for  spreading  a  wholesome  prop- 
aganda in  the  interest  of  conservation  and  thrift,  through  the  teach- 
ing and  demonstration  of  methods  of  making  over  clothing  on  hand. 
There  is  danger,  it  is  true,  of  over-emphasis  of  this  phase  of 
garment  construction,  but  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be 
a  place  for  a  reasonable  amount  in  a  well-arranged  course  in 
textiles  and  clothing  where  it  should  be  as  thoroughly  taught 
as  other  subject  matter.  The  presentation  of  the  problems 
must  be  made  interesting,  yet  with  the  underlying  thought  of 
preventing  waste  and  of  being  helpful  to  others. 

All  the  principles  of  garment  construction  which  have  usually 
been  taught  upon  new  material  can  be  taught  upon  that  of 
partly  worn  garments  except,  of  course,  the  economic  placing  of 
patterns  upon  new  material.  This  need  be  of  no  loss,  however,  to 
the  student  because  greater  skill  and  ingenuity  must  be  employ- 
ed in  laying  the  sections  of  patterns  on  the  smaller  pieces  of  cloth 
in  order  to  "get  the  garment  out,"  and  yet  have  regard  to  the 
placing  of  the  pattern  on  the  correct  grain  of  the  material. 

The  use  of  clothing  at  hand  rather  than  the  purchase  of  new 
material  for  instruction  in  garment-making  may  be  recommended 
because  it  not  only  teaches  the  prevention  of  waste,  but  reduces 
the  cost  of  instruction  to  the  student.  Generally  speaking  this 
use  of  subject  matter,  because  of  the  need  for  individual  advice 
and  help,  can  best  be  made  when  there  are  small  groups  of  stu- 
dents, where  teachers  of  larger  classes  are  provided  with  assis- 
tants, in  demonstration  classes,  in  girls*  and  women's  clubs,  or 
in  part-time  classes,  where  some  members  of  the  class  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  similar  problems  may  be  of  assis- 
tance to  the  teacher. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  remodelling 
clothing,  and  considerable  literature,  in  the  form  of  leaflets  and 
bulletins,  has  been  put  out  by  the  Government  through  the 
States  Relation  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education,  through  state  universities 
and  agricultural  colleges,  and  by  magazines  and  newspapers 
through  the  departments  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  house- 
hold. Innumerable  impossible  ways  of  utilizing  old  garments 
are  therein  set  fourth,  but  much  that  is  helpful  is  also  to  be 
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found.  It  must  be  remembered  that  careful  selection  must  be 
made  of  that  which  applies  directly  to  the  situation  at  hand.  Not 
all  of  it  will  be  useful  to  everyone;  some  of  the  subject  matter 
can  be  useful  only  as  a  basis  for  working  out  some  individual 
problem.* 

A  few  practical  facts  which  bear  directly  upon  the  advisabil- 
ity of  re-maldng  clothing  may  not  be  amiss. 

1.  Only  a  minimum  of  expense,  time,  apd  labor  should  be  allowed  for 
making  over  clothing. 

2.  Garments  should  be  carefully  examined  to  ascertain: 

a.  Whether  the  material  is  strong  enough  to  give  enough  addition- 
al service  to  warrant  the  necessary  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 
(This  can  be  determined  by  holding  the  material  between  the  thumbs 
and  first  fingers,  and  pulling  first  on  the  lengthwise,  and  then  on 
the  crosswise  threads.) 

b.  Whether  there  is  sufficient  cloth  to  re-make  the  garment  as  de- 
sired. 

c.  What  quantity  of  new  material,  if  any,  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
model the  garment. 

d.  Whether  it  can  be  combined  with  another  garment  to  make  a 
good-looking  costume. 

e.  Whether  it  will,  when  completed,  have  a  new  or  a  made-over 
look. 

/.  Whether  it  would  be  better  to  cleanse  and  press  it,  make  the 
skirt  narrower  if  need  be,  add  new  collars  and  cuffs,  and  wear  it  as  it 
is,  even  if  not  the  latest  ''style,"  knowing  it  is  a  becoming,  well-cut 
garment. 

g.  Whether  the  better  economy  would  be  to  re-cut  it  for  some- 
one smaller,  reserving  the  cost,  time  and  labor  for  a  new  garment  for 
one's  self. 

3.  The  initial  cost  of  good  material  repays  the  purchaser  in  length  of 
service  and  the  possibility  of  making  over,  while  materials  of  cheaper  grade 
do  not. 

4.  All  garments  to  be  made  over  should  be  ripped  as  much  as  is  necessary 
for  re-cutting,  bits  of  threads  removed,  thoroughly  brushed,  cleansed  either 
at  home  or  by  a  professional  cleaner,  and  carefully  pressed. 

5.  Simple  designs  for  re-making  should  be  chosen,  remembering  that  on- 
ly a  minimum  of  time  and  labor  should  be  spent  upon  the  garment. 

^Suggestions  will  be  found  as  to  "what  to  do*  and  explanations  of  the  technique 
"of  doing*  in  Bulletin  33.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  (Washington. 
D.  C.)»  which  contains  a  full  bibliography  relating  to  clothing  conservation,  pro- 
of construction,  etc. 
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6.  Good  commercial  patterns  can  be  had  suitable  for  all  types  of  gar- 
ments. If  one  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  a  dress  form,  much  of  the  work 
can  be  done  upon  that« 

The  ideas  generally  set  forth  for  extending  the  service  of  wo- 
men's clothing  are  as  follows:  (i)  Entire  re-cutting,  (2)  combin- 
ing with  other  material,  (3)  combining  two  garments  to  make  one, 
(4)  turning  coat-suits  into  one-piece  dresses,  (5)  renewing  by 
means  of  cleansing  and  pressing,  removing  extra  fulness  in  skirts, 
and  the  addition  of  new  collars,  cuffs,  girdles,  buttons,  etc.,  (6) 
cutting  into  garments  for  smaller  women,  young  girls  or  children. 

The  idea  of  re-maldng  men's  clothes  has  not  been  so  much 
worked  upon,  except  the  uses  to  which  "father's  shirt"  may  be  put, 
which,  like  the  shirt,  have  been  worn  "threadbare."  Men's 
suits  or  coats  so  badly  worn  or  frayed  at  edges  as  to  be  beyond 
repair,  may  often  have  sufficient  strong  material  in  them  to  be 
made  over  for  boys.  Overcoats  may  be  used  in  making  top 
coats  for  boys  or  girls,  and  trousers  may  provide  suits  for  tiny 
boys  or  plaited  skirts  with  shoulder  straps  for  little  girls. 

Cleverness  and  ingenuity  have  evolved  methods  of  using 
stockings,  both  men's  and  women's,  cotton  and  wool,  and  the 
unworn  parts  of  knitted  underwear  to  fashion  undervests, 
underdrawers,  petticoats,  sweaters,  caps,  etc.,  for  infants  and 
children,  all  of  which  has  greatly  augmented  the  possibilities 
of  relief  work  for  suffering  people. 

Very  practical  demonstrations  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  util- 
ization of  what  is  on  hand,  have  been  made  at  various  times  by 
classes  in  the  department  of  textiles  and  clothing.  Teachers 
College,  both  in  the  regular  courses  and  in  the  special  war  emer- 
gency work.  Practice  in  all  sorts  of  relief  work  has  been  pro- 
vided both  in  the  re-making  of  partly  worn  undergarments  into 
garments  for  infants  and  children,  and  the  use  of  odds  and 
ends  of  cloth  left  from  newly  made  garments,  bits  of  wool,  etc., 
for  infants'  bootees  and  comforts.  The  use  of  materials  at  hand 
has  been  emphasized  in  the  instruction  which  has  been  given  in 
the  making  and  trimming  of  hats.  Attractive  children's  hats 
have  been  made  of  small  ends  of  cloth — linen,  gingham,  lawn, 
organdie,  crepe;  these  have  been  decorated  with  cross-stitch 
designs,  or  wool-embroidery  in  simple  stitches.  Women's 
sport  hats  to  match  the  costume  have  been  similarly  made  and 
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trimmed,  and  hats  of  cloth  or  silk  for  street  or  travel.  All  sorts 
of  odds  and  ends  have  been  used  in  the  making  of  trimmings, 
organdies,  silks,  satin,  velvet,  woolen  yam,  and  even  paper  in 
the  form  of  flowers  or  fruit. 

Instruction  in  the  making  of  dress  accessories,  belts,  collars, 
cuffs,  bags,  etc.,  has  been  given,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
women  with  simple  methods  of  adding  a  distinctive,  artistic 
note  to  their  costumes,  for  which  the  purse  might  not  allow  the 
merchant's  luxurious  price.  Students  have  been  taught  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  department  of  household  administration 
how  to  cleanse  the  entire  garment,  or  ripped  up  sections,  they 
were  about  to  re-make.  This  has  sometimes  been  done  in  group 
work,  sometimes  individually.  Instruction  has  been  given  in 
re-making  women's  dresses,  coats,  suits,  etc.,  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  design  in  costume.  Experimentation  in  dyeing 
materials  has  been  a  feature  of  this  work.  Quite  successful  results 
were  obtained  with  badly  faded  dresses.  Practice  in  the  use  of 
both  commercial  patterns  and  the  dress  form  has  been  provided; 
the  constructive  principles  pertaining  to  the  assembling  of  parts 
and  flnishing  of  garments  have  also  been  taught. 

Some  recent  work  in  clothing  conservation  has  emphasized 
the  re-making  of  adult  garments  into  children's  clothing.  An 
effort  was  made,  in  designing  the  clothing,  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  child's  sense  of  appreciation  of  attractive  things,  but  to  plan 
such  as  would  not  only  be  usable  and  wearable,  but  also  attrac- 
tive to  any  child.  As  a  reward  for  the  effort  put  forth,  a  little 
model  who  posed  for  the  photographs  of  some  of  the  suits  asked 
the  photographer  if  he  might  have  the  garment  he  liked  best 
of  the  ones  in  which  he  posed.  His  mother  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  buy  the  one  he  chose. 

A  number  of  the  garments  which  were  made  from  men's 
shirts  and  suits  given  to  the  department  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
perimentation are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
but  many  others  were  also  made:  among  them,  a  boy's  jumper 
suit,  a  boy's  sailor  suit  and  cap — each  from  a  man's  cloth  suit; 
a  boy's  overcoat,  cap  and  leggings  from  a  man's  overcoat;  and 
several  pairs  of  small  boys'  trousers  and  a  little  girl's  kilted  skirt 
with  shoulder  straps,  from  men's  trousers.  There  was  also  made 
from  a  man's  cutaway  coat,  a  coat  with  a  peplum  for  a  very 
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small  woman.  The  coat,  being  black,  can  be  worn  with  a  plaid 
or  check  skirt.  A  small  girl's  coat  was  cut  from  a  young  woman's 
suit  coat.  The  original  coat  was  trimmed  with  bands  of  fancy 
plush;  this  was  used  for  the  collar,  cuffs,  belt  and  buttons  of  the 
child's  coat.  The  lining,  being  in  good  condition,  was  also  used. 
In  reading  the  description  of  the  garments  which  are  shown 
in  the  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  very  little  expense  was  put 
upon  them,  in  some  cases  only  the  cost  of  the  thread  used  in  the 
machine  stitching. 


MetKoA    of     Placing 


Pitt* rh    on    S/iirf 


Fig.  I  a.     Method  of  placing  pattern  for  cutting  rompers  from  a  man's  ahirt. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  rompers  shown  in  Fig.  iftarea  three-year  size,  made  from 
a  man's  shirt,  Fig.  la,  the  material  of  which  was  strong  and  heavy 
enough  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  cut  with  a  kimono 
sleeve,  and  seam  on  the  shoulder,  center  front  and  center  back 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Fig.  la  shows  the  method  of  plac- 
ing the  pattern  on  the  shirt  in  order  to  "get  it  out."  The  cost 
of  the  buttons  and  thread  was  the  only  expense. 

The  little  dress,  Fig.  26,  was  also  a  three-year  size  and  cut 
very  nicely  from  a  man's  shirt,  Fig.  2a,  by  placing  the  center 


Fic.  lb.     Little  girl's  dress. 


Front  and  back  views. 
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front  and  back  of  the  dress  pattern  on  the  center  front  and 
back  of  the  shirt,  the  sleeves,  pockets  and  belt  on  the  sleeve  of 
the  shirt.  The  cost  of  findings — buttons,  thread,  and  bias 
seam  binding,  which  were  used  to  finish  the  edges  of  the  belt, 
pockets,  collar  and  cuffs — ^was  twenty-eight  cents. 


M«th.i.        J      PUcinj        PAtt.rn       .n     Mat«r.A| 
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Cuffs 
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Pic.  3a.    Method  of  placing  pattern  for  cutting  little  girl's  dress  from  a  man's  shirt. 


In  Fig.  3,  a  garment  is  shown  which  may  be  used  as  an  apron 
or  as  a  plain  little  dress.  It  is  very  simple  in  construction  and 
was  cut  very  easily  from  the  good  parts  of  a  shirt.  It  was  quick- 
ly made  and  the  only  cost  was  eight  cents  for  two  buttons  (there 
being  not  enough  on  the  shirt,  and  none  the  right  size  in  the 
button  box),  and  one  and  a  half  yards  bias  seam  binding  and  the 
thread  used  in  stitching. 

The  woman's  shirtwaist  shown  in  Fig.  46,  was  cut  from  a 
man's  heavy  cotton  shirt.  The  difficulty  which  the  plaited 
bosom  caused  was  overcome  by  bringing  the  shoulder  line  of  the 
shirtwaist  forward  after  the  manner  of  a  yoke,  and  placing  the 
center  front  to  the  under-arm  seam  of  the  shirt,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing  (Fig.  4a)  which  illustrates  the  method  of  placing  the 
pattern  on  the  shirt  for  cutting  out.  There  was  no  expense  on 
this  shirtwaist  except  for  the  thread  used,  the  buttons  on  the 
shirt  being  used  for  the  waist. 
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From  a  good-looking  black  and  white  striped  madras  shirt, 
also  having  a  plaited  bosom,  the  boy's  blouse  shown  in  Figs.  5a  and  b 
was  cut  without  difficulty.  The  only  expense  'was  the  thread, 
the  buttons  on  the  shirt  answering  admirably  for  the  blouse. 


Method   ot    Placing  Tai  lern  ow  SA'irt 


fronT 


Bacib 


Fig.  4a.     Method  of  placing  the  pattern  on  a  man's  ahirt 
for  cutting  a  woman's  shirtwaist. 

The  skirt  and  straps  in  the  little  girl's  dress  shown  in  Fig.  64 
were  cut,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  6a,  from  a  pair  of  clodi  trousers. 


S)etv«ft 


MetKoi    of    PLcin^ 


Pattern     on     S^iirf. 


BA«k 


Fig.  5a.    Method  of  placing  pattern  on  a  man's  shirt  for  cutting  a  boy's  Uoae. 


Pic.  6ft.    Little  girl's  drcas  made  from  Fic.7.     Boy's  Oliver  Twist  suit— trouse 

raan'strousers.thcbiouaetrom cotton         from  man's  shirt,  blouse  from  cotton 

cloth  left  from  a  wash  dress.  cLoth  left  from  a  woman'a  dresa. 
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(Only  light  weight  cloth  is  really  suitable,  else  the  skirt  will  be 
too  heavy.)  The  blouse  was  made  from  a  piece  of  cloth  left  in 
maldng  a  a>tton  wash  dress.  The  only  expense  was  for  silk 
and  cotton  thread  used  in  stitching.  The  lining  for  the  straps, 
the  rick-rack  braid  on  the  blouse,  and  the  buttons  were  chained 
up  to  the  piece-bag  and  button  box. 

Child's  Drea  Cut  FromTrowsers 


The  trousers  of  the  little  Oliver  Twist  suit  shown  in  Fig.  7 
were  cut  from  a  man's  shirt.  Others  were  cut  from  trousers, 
one  pair  having  been  made  from  what  was  left  after  cutting  the 
little  girl's  dress  (Fig.  6b).  The  blouse  in  Fig.  7  was  made  out 
of  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  left  from  a  woman's  dress.  The 
cost  of  this  little  suit  was  but  a  few  cents  for  thread. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  conversion  of  a  man's 
suit,  Fig.  8a,  into  a  suit  and  cap  for  a  boy,  Fig.  8b,  plus  a  pairof 
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trousers  for  a  wee  small  boy's  Oliver  Twist  suit.  It  was  found 
that  the  larger  boy's  cap  could  all  be  cut  from  the  vest  except 
one  piece,  with  the  cutting  of  which  a  pocket  effectually  interfer- 
ed. But  it  was  discovered  that  this  piece  could  be  gotten  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  front  facing  of  the  coat.  The  fact  that  the 
man's  suit  was  large  made  it  possible  to  get  from  it  such  a  large 
suit  and  the  extra  pair  of  trousers.  The  lining  of  the  coat  was  in 
good  condition,  so  it  was  re-cut  to  line  the  boy's  coat.  The 
back  of  the  vest  was  used  to  line  the  cap.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
suit  was  eighty  cents,  expended  as  follows: 

Sewing  silk                $  .22                 Cord  .02 

Thread                          .03                  Bias  binding  .02 

Sateen                          .38                 Tape  .03 

Canvas  .10  

Total,  .80 

It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  two  groups  of  students 
completing  this  work,  that  in  addition  to  the  excellent  practice 
afforded  them  in  planning  "how  to  do  it,"  the  experience  in 
assembling  parts  of  boys'  and  girls'  clothing,  and  the  application 
of  principles  of  tailoring  was  invaluable. 

The  garments  shown  in  the  illustrations,  and  others  as  well, 
have  been  grouped  into  exhibits  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  to 
agricultural  colleges,  or  schools,  which  may  desire  to  use  them 
a  short  time  for  demonstration  purposes  in  Farmers'  Institutes, 
etc.  Information  regarding  these  exhibitions  can  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Department  of  Textiles  and  Clothing,  Teachers 
College. 


THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  MOTION  PICTURES 
AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

An  Experimental  Study 

By  JOHN  V.  LACY » 

Secretary  for  Sunday  School  work  in  Korea  under  the  Board  of  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Seoul.  Korea 

In  the  memory  of  those  still  young,  colleges  which  concerned 
themselves  most  with  the  morals  of  their  students  forbade 
attendance  at  the  "movies."  In  spite  of  such  opposition,  how- 
ever, motion  pictures  have  come  into  their  own.  They  have 
invaded  the  churches  and  the  schools;  in  fact,  the  motion  pic- 
ture theaters,  particularly  in  the  cities,  have  become  the  adult 
continuation  schools  and  the  real  social  centers.  Certain  cynics 
hold  that  academic  tradition  is  the  last  stronghold  against  the 
new;  yet  even  this  stronghold  is  surrendering  to  the  motion 
picture,  for  Columbia  University  has  just  introduced  courses 
in  cinematography.  It  is  now  openly  admitted  that  the  two 
greatest  modem  inventions  are  motion  pictures  and  the  phono- 
graph, for  the  former  preserves  that  which  is  good  to  see  and 
the  latter  that  which  is  good  to  hear. 

No  one  denies  that  motion  pictures  have  some  moral  and 
pedagogical  value,  so  the  problem  really  reduces  itself  to  a 
comparison  of  these  values  with  those  of  other  agencies.  The 
exponent  of  motion  pictures  has  little  evidence  upon  which  to 
base  his  claims,  for  experimental  data  on  this  subject  are  practi- 
cally non-existent.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  report  the 
methods  and  results  of  some  experiments  to  determine  the  ped-  ^' 
agogical  and  moral  value  of  motion  pictures.  These  experi- 
ments compare  the  efficiency  of  three  typical  methods  of  pre- 

'  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Hugli  Hartahome 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  for  assistance  in  the  preliminary  planning  of  the  ex- 
periments; to  Dr.  W.  A.  McCall,  of  Teachers  College,  for  general  supervision  of  the 
work  and  the  compilation  of  results;  and  to  Miss  Laura  Chaasell  for  her  assistanoe 
in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript.  The  investigation  was  made  possible  through 
an  appropriation  granted  by  the  Board  of  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 
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senting  a  story  to  pupils:  (i)  silent  reading  of  a  story  by  pupib, 
(2)  oral  telling  of  the  story  to  pupils,  and  (3)  presentation  of  the 
story  to  pupils  by  means  of  motion  pictures. 

The  ultimate  evaluation  of  these  three  methods  of  presenta- 
tion will  depend  upon  a  number  of  measurements,  including 
the  influence  of  each  upon  vision,  social  behavior,  and  other 
aspects  of  personal  experience.  Only  four  measurements  were 
applied  during  these  experiments.  The  questions  which  the 
investigation  was  designed  to  answer  were:  (i)  Which  method 
gives  pupils  the  most  factual  knowledge?  (2)  Which  method 
stimulates  the  largest  amount  of  thinking  or  inference?  (3) 
Which  method  most  improves  the  ability  of  pupils  to  make  moral 
discriminations?  (4)  Which  method  is  most  interesting  to  pupils? 

The  experiments  were  conducted  and  the  results  statistically 
treated  as  described  in  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  the  article. 
The  data  tabulated  in  Tables  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  and  summarized 
in  Table  IX  support  the  following  conclusions: 

Under  the  conditions  of  our  experiments,  questions  of  fact, 
inference,  or  moral  discrimination  can  be  answered  more  ade- 
quately when  the  narrative  material  has  been  presented  by 
a  story-teller  or  as  reading  matter  than  when  presented  through 
the  motion  picture;  of  the  two  more  successful  methods  of  pre- 
sentation, the  story-telling  has  the  advantage. 

The  relative  merit  of  the  different  methods  of  presentation, 
stated  more  exactly,   is  as  follows: 

1.  Superiority  of  presentation  through  reading  matter  to  presentation 
through  the  motion  picture,  as  concerns 

(a)  questions  of  fact,  7.26  per  cent 

(6)  questions  of  inference,  8.375  per  cent 

(c)  questions  of  moral  discrimination,  5.525  per  cent 

2.  Superiority  of  oral  presentation  to  presentation  through  the  motion 
picture,  as  concerns 

(a)  questions  of  fact,  12.21  per  cent 

(b)  questions  of  inference,  9475  per  cent 

(c)  questions  of  moral  discrimination,  5.35  per  cent 

3.  Superiority  of  oral  presentation  to  presentation  through  reading 
matter,  as  concerns 

(a)  questions  of  fact,  4.95  per  cent 

(b)  questions  of  inference,  i.i  per  cent 

(c)  questions  of  moral  discrimination,  0.175  per  cent 
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When  the  results  of  the  different  tests  are  combined  by  aver- 
aging the  figures  given  above,  the  relative  merit  is  as  follows: 

Superiority  of  presentation  through  reading  matter  to  presentation 
through  the  modon  picture,  7.053  per  cent;  of  oral  presentadon  to 
presentation  through  the  modon  picture,  9.012  per  cent;  and  of  oral  presen- 
tation to  presentadon  through  reading  matter,  1.958  per  cent. 

After  a  part  of  the  story  selected  had  been  presented  to  the 
pupils  by  each  of  the  three  methods,  and  the  Grst  measurements 
had  been  taken,  a  supplementary  experiment  was  conducted 
to  investigate  the  attitude  of  the  subjects  toward  the  various 
methods  of  presentation,  and  to  discover  the  one  which  had 
made  the  largest  appeal  to  their  interest.  An  opportunity 
was  given  for  the  subjects  to  vote  upon  the  method  by  which 
they  desired  that  the  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  story  be  pre- 
sented, with  the  understanding  that  the  preference  thus  expressed 
would  be  respected.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  vote  favored 
the  presentation  through  the  motion  picture;  next  in  order 
came  the  reading,  while  story-telling  was  the  least  popular  of 
all.  The  percentages  were  respectively  90.8,  5.0,  and  0.4,  3.8 
not  voting.  Thus  our  results  would  indicate  that  the  order  of 
effectiveness  of  the  various  methods,  where  appeal  to  interest 
is  concerned,  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  obtains  if  the 
ability  to  reproduce  and  apply  the  material  presented  is  considered. 

After  an  interval  varying  from  three  to  five  weeks  the  same 
four  measurements,  excepting  the  interest  measurement,  were 
repeated  to  determine  the  permanent  value  of  the  three  methods 
of  presentation.  The  data  tabulated  in  Tables  X,  XI,  and  XII 
and  summarized  in  Table  XIII,  support  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

Under  the  conditions  of  our  experiments,  questions  of 
fact,  inference,  or  moral  discrimination  can  be  answered  more 
adequately  upon  delayed  recall  when  the  narrative  material 
has  been  presented  by  a  story-teller  or  as  reading  matter  than 
when  presented  through  the  motion  pictxue;  of  the  two  more 
successful  methods  of  presentation,  story-telling  is  the  more 
advantageous. 

The  relative  merit  of  the  different  methods  of  presentation, 
stated  numerically,  is  as  follows: 
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1.  Superiority  of  preisentation  through  reading  matter  to  presentation 
through  the  motion  picture,  as  concerns 

(a)  questions  of  fact,  0.95  per  cent 

(b)  questions  of  inference,  2.35  per  cent 

(c)  questions  of  moral  discrimination, — 0.55  per  cent 

2.  Superiority  of  oral  presentation  to  presentation  through  the  motion 
picture,  as  concerns 

(a)  questions  of  fact,  4.25  per  cent 

{b)  questions  of  inference,  5.85  per  cent 

(c)  questions  of  moral  -discrimniadon,  3.625  per  cent 

3.  Superiority  of  oral  presentation  to  presentation  through  reading 
matter,  as  concerns 

(a)  questions  of  ^t,  3.275  per  cent 

(jb)  questions  of  inference,  3.50  per  cent 

(c)  questions  of  moral  discrimination,  4.175  per  cent 

When  the  results  of  the  diffierent  tests  of  delayed  recall  are 
combined  by  averaging  the  figures  given  above,  the  relative 
merit  is  as  follows: 

Superiority  of  presentation  through  reading  matter  to  presentation 
through  the  motion  picture,  0.917  per  cent;  of  oral  presentation  to  presen- 
tation through  the  motion  picture,  4.575  per  cent;  and  of  oral  presentation 
to  presentation  through  reading  matter,  3.65  per  cent. 

The  differences  between  the  various  methods  of  presentation 
are  less  in  the  tests  for  delayed  recall  than  in  the  original  ones. 
The  same  relative  position,  however,  is  retained  by  each  method. 
The  decreased  differences  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
since  the  material  was  all  taken  from  one  story,  there  may  have 
been  transfer  of  ideas  from  one  section  of  the  story  to  another, 
and  this  would  particularly  affect  the  tests  of  delayed  recall.  Al- 
though the  questions  were  worded  very  carefully  to  prevent 
such  possible  transfer,  still  the  greater  familiarity  with  the  char- 
acters would  be  sufKcient  to  lessen  the  actual  differences  between 
the  various  methods,  were  there  no  other  sources  of  transfer. 
The  differences  are  still  marked,  however;  and  if  this  factor 
has  operated,  our  conclusions,  as  a  result,  are  conservative. 

Various  questions  as  to  the  degree  of  confidence  which  should 
be  placed  in  the  results  readily  suggest  themselves.  A  number 
of  these  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

First,  was  the  reliability  of  the  conclusions  affected  by  de- 
partures from  the  original  plan  of  the  experiment?    Such  could 
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scarcely  be  the  case  since,  with  two  slight  modifications,  the  ex- 
periment was  conducted  as  originally  planned,  and  these  modi- 
fications  were  not  such  as  to  affect  the  results  presented. 

Second,  were  the  subjects  a  representative  selection?  They 
were  boys  from  two.  New  York  schools.  Since  these  schools 
were  situated  on  the  lower  east  and  west  sides,  respectively,  the 
subjects  were  chiefly  Hebrews  and  Italians.  The  strictly  Ameri- 
can stock  was  not  well  represented.  It  is  possible  that  re- 
sults obtained  from  experiments  upon  members  of  different 
nationalities  might  vary  somewhat  from  those  obtained  in  our  ex- 
periments; but  it  is  not  highly  probable  that  they  would  vary 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  change  our  conclusions,  inasmuch  as 
the  results  obtained  from  both  nationalities  are  essentially  the 
same  although  the  two  groups  differ  so  widely  in  their  char- 
acteristics. Further,  the  variation  in  age  (from  ii  to  17  years) 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  application  of  our  conclusions  to  older 
children  and  possibly  also  to  adults. 

Third,  were  the  test  questions  used  fair  to  all  the  methods  of 
presentation?  In  answer  it  may  be  said  that  since  the  ques- 
tions were  selected  so  that  the  elements  of  the  story  involved 
were  common  to  the  three  types  of  narrative  material,  none  of  the 
methods  was  favored  in  this  regard.  The  objection  may  be 
raised  that  the  motion  picture  does  not  supply  the  words  of  the 
story  as  do  story-telling  and  silent  reading.  This  statement  is 
in  part  true;  still,  through  the  captions  of  the  motion  picture 
most  of  the  essential  words  are  vividly  portrayed.  Although 
the  rest  of  the  words  are  not  supplied,  this  lack  is  inherent  in  the 
method  of  presentation,  and  a  distinctive  difference  of  this  sort 
is  just  the  type  of  factor  the  tests  were  designed  to  measure. 

Fourth,  have  all  the  factors  involved  been  investigated?  Con- 
siderations of  time  and  convenience  have  necessarily  limited 
the  research.  For  example,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  the  various  methods  of  presentation  on 
the  conduct  of  the  children.  Some  steps  were  taken  to  devise 
tests  to  subject  this  factor  to  quantitative  investigation,  but 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned  because  of  the  time  which  would 
have  been  required  for  such  a  study.  Furthermore,  the  inves- 
tigation should  be  supplemented  by  experiments  which  would 
eliminate  any  constant  error  due  to  the  fact  that  but  one  mo- 
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tion  picture  and  one  story-teller  were  introduced.  The  investi- 
gation, therefore,  can  make  no  claim  to  completeness,  nor  does 
it  make  possible  a  final  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  motion 
pictures  as  an  educational  agency.  It  may  serve,  however,  to 
point  out  the  advantage  of  methods  already  in  vogue  and  serve 
as  a  warning  against  the  assumption  that  motion  pictures  are 
unqualifiedly  our  most  valuable  educational  agency. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
method  of  procedure  followed  in  conducting  the  main  experi- 
ments and  the  treatment  of  results,  and  presents  the  data  upon 
which  the  conclusions  cited  earlier  are  based. 

The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  a  five  reel  feature  film,  was  se- 
lected as  a  suitable  motion  picture  for  the  experiments,  only 
the  first  three  parts  being  used  as  a  basis  for  measurement.  Equiv- 
alent material  in  printed  and  story  form  was  provided  in 
the  following  manner.  A  student  who  had  majored  in  English 
during  her  college  course  viewed  the  motion  picture.  She  then 
wrote  up  the  story  as  carefully  as  possible,  taking  care  to  in- 
clude all  essential  facts  as  a  basis  for  prospective  test  questions. 
She  then  polished  the  story  by  substituting  as  far  as  possible  the 
words  of  the  author,  that  the  material  thus  prepared  might  be 
equivalent  in  artistic  and  dramatic  effect  to  the  motion  picture. 
This  material  was  multigraphed  and  used  for  silent  reading.  It 
served  also  as  the  basis  for  the  story-telling,  a  practically  ver- 
batim reproduction  being  given   by  the  story-teller.* 

The  subjects  for  the  experiments  were  three  hundred  and  fif- 
teen boys  from  two  New  York  public  schools.'  At  one  school  six 
7 A  grades  participated ;  at  the  other,  four  8 A  and  two  9A  grades. 
The  7 A  grades  included  boys  from  11  to  15  years  of  age,  with 
the  median  age  at  13;  the  8 A  and  9 A  grades,  boys  from  12  to  16 
years  of  age,  with  the  median  age  at  14.  These  twelve  classes 
were  divided  into  four  experimental  units,  three  classes  in  each 
group,  as  indicated  in  the  table. 

*  The  story-teller  was  a  grade  school  principal  above  the  average  in  native  abil- 
ity, though  not  a  trained  story-teller. 

*  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  cooperation  of  Principals 
Marks  and  Wade  of  Public  Schools  64  and  95,  respectively,  with  whose  permission 
and  assistance  the  experiments  were  conducted. 


7A2 

7A3 

(3o) 

(17) 

7A5 

7A6 

(21) 

(«) 

8A2 

8A3 

(23) 

(3») 

9A1 

9A2 

(24) 

(35) 
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TABLE  I 

Ar&angbment  of  Classes  and  Number  of  Subjects 

Experimental  Unit  I  School  I  yAi^ 

(22)  • 

"    11  "    I  7A4 

(24) 
"    III  "    II  8A1 

(35) 
"    IV  "    II  8A4 

(31) 

The  rotation  experimental  method  was  used  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  material.  The  procedure  in  Experiment  I,  which 
is  typical  of  that  followed  in  the  other  experiments,  is  indicated 

below. 

TABLE  II 

experimental  unit  i 

Order  of  Presentation  of  Material 

Week  Motion  Picture  Silent  Reading  Story-Telling 
First                          7A3                                    7A2  7A1 

Second  7A2  7A1  7A3 

Third  7A1  7A3  7A2 

The  first  week  three  of  the  7A  sections  were  presented  the 
three  forms  of  material:  7 A3  saw  the  first  reel  of  the  motion 
picture;  7A2  read  from  multigraphed  copy  the  equivalent  part 
of  the  story;  and  7A1  heard  the  same  part  of  the  story  as  told 
by  the  story-teller.  The  second  week  a  similar  procedure  was 
followed,  but  a  different  method  of  presentation  for  each  sec- 
tion was  employed.  Thus,  for  example,  7A3  heard  but  did  not 
see  the  second  part  of  the  story.  The  third  week  a  shift  was 
made  again,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  each  grade  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  see,  read,  and  hear  one  part  of  the  story. 

THE  TEST  QUESTIONS 

As  has  been  indirectly  indicated,  the  results  of  the  various 
methods  of  presentation  were  measured  by  means  of  a  series 
of  test  questions.  The  principles  governing  the  making  out  of 
the  test  questions  were  as  follows: 

*  The  numbers  following  7A.  8A,  and  9A  refer  to  the  sections. 

*  The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  ci  subjects  In  each  group  wiw 
completed  the  experiment. 
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1.  Select  the  most  important  ideas  and  facts  for  interrogation. 

2.  Ask  enough  questions  to  cover  all  the  important  ideas  and  facts. 
(Some  less  important  ones  were  also  included.) 

3.  Make   the   questions   independent   of   each   other. 

4.  Word  all  questions  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  answer  others. 

5.  For  single  questions  select  unit  facts  and  ideas. 

6.  Use  language  that  all  pupils  understand  easily. 

These  test  questions  were  of  three  diflferent  kinds:  questions  of 
fact,  questions  of  inference,  and  questions  of  moral  discrimination. 

The  fact  questions  consisted  of  forty  interrogations  concern- 
ing events  and  actual  facts  presented  by  the  three  methods  pre- 
viously described — through  the  motion  picture,  the  reading,  and 
the  story-telling.  Below  is  a  sample  of  the  questions  and  also 
of  the  preliminary  directions  which  were  placed  above  the  questions. 

Directions.  When  the  answer  to  a  question  is  '^ea"  draw  a 
line  under  the  word  "Yes."  When  the  answer  to  a  question  is 
"No,"  draw  a  line  under  the  word  "No."  Be  sure  to  answer 
every  question;  guess  at  the  answers  to  the  questions  that  you 
do  not  know.     Do  it  like  this: 

Did  the  story  take  place  in  the  dty?  Yes    No 

Did  the  story  take  place  in  the  country?*  Yes    No 

Was  Mrs.  Means'  house  neat  and  in  order?  Yes    No 

Did  Bud  have  a  sister?  Yes    No 

Was  Mr.  Means  whittling?  Yes    No 

Answers  to  these  questions  could  in  each  case  be  secured  from 
the  material  which  the  subjects  had  actually  either  seen,  read, 
or  heard.  Thus,  to  take  the  first  sample  given,  "Was  Mrs. 
Means'  house  neat  and  in  order  ?"  a  very  untidy  home  is  dis- 
played in  the  picture,  and  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Mrs. 
Means  was  a  very  untidy  housekeeper  is  made  in  the  story. 

The  questions  of  inference  consisted  of  twenty  interrogations, 
answers  to  which  were  to  be  inferred  from  the  facts  presented. 
Although  the  illustrative  questions  printed  below  appear  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  fact  questions,  such  is  not  the  case, 
for  the  answers  to  these  could  not  be  directly  obtained  from  the 
material  presented. 

*  Akhottgfa  the  UhntratiTtB  quwetons  givoi  the-subjects  are  but  two  forms  of  the 
tame  quetUon.  no  dwpifcstkm  oecnrred  hi  the  test  d  the  test  itself. 
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Did  Mrs.  Means  think  the  schoolmaster  would  make  a  pretty  good  hus- 
band for  Mirandy?  Yes    No 

Did  Mrs.  Means  offer  to  get  Ralph's  coat  mended  because  she  was  fond 
of  him?  Yes    No 

Did  Hanna  do  a  good  piece  of  work  on  the  coat  in  order  to  spite  Mrs. 
Means?  Yes    No 

The  moral  discrimination  questions  consisted  of  twenty  inter- 
rogations which,  as  the  name  indicates,  required  for  answer  the 
exercise  of  moral  judgment,   illustrative  questions  appear  below. 

Should  Jack  have  told  what  he  knew  about  the  store  robbery?  Yes  No 

Was  it  right  for  Bud  to  speak  up  for  Hanna  against  his  mother?  Yes  No 

Was  it  wrong  for  Ralph  to  ask  Mrs.  Means  to  mend  his  coat?  Yes  No 

Would  the  Captain  with  a  wooden  leg  make  a  good  friend?  Yes  No 

Three  sets  of  test  questions,  one  of  each  type,  were  prepared 
for  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  story,  thus  making  a  total  of  nine. 

Below  are  indicated  the  tests  given  to  each  section  in  Experi- 
ment I,  as  illustrative  of  the  procedure  followed  in  ail  the  experi- 
ments. For  convenience,  the  terms  Test  A,  Test  B,  and  Test  C 
are  used  to  refer,  respectively,  to  questions  of  fact,  questions  of 
inference,  and  questions  of  moral  discrimination.  The  number 
preceding  the  type  of  test,  as,  for  example  in  Test  lA,  iB,  iC, 
indicates  the  part  of  the  story  from  which  the  questions  were 

taken. 

TABLE  III 


EXPERIMENTAL  UNIT  I 

Arrangement  of  Tests 

Week 

Motion  Picture 

Silent  Reading 

Story-Telling 

First 

7A3 

7A2 

7A1 

Test  lA,  iB,  iC 

Test  lA.  iB.  iC 

Test  I  A,  iB,  iC 

Second 

7A2 

7A1 

7A3 

Test  2 A,  2B,  2C 

Test  2A,  2B,  2C 

Test  2A,  2B,  2C 

Third 

7A1 

7A3 

7A2 

Test  3A,  3B,  3C 

Test  3A,  3B,  3C 

Test  3A,  3B.  3C 

After  three  sections,  for  example,  7A1,  7A2,  and  7A3  had 
simultaneously  been  presented  with  the  seeing,  reading,  and 
hearing  material  in  different  rooms,  they  were  called  together 
as  soon  as  possible  (the  interval  usually  being  about  five  minutes), 
and  given  the  test  questions  in  one  group.  The  entire  set  of 
examinations  was  administered  by  one  examiner. 
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The  answers  were  scored  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  tests  of  this 
nature;  that  is,  the  score  given  was  the  number  of  correct  an- 
swers less  the  number  of  incorrect  ones.  Thus  in  the  forty-question 
test,  if  there  were  three  errors,  the  score  would  be  37  minus  3,  or  34. 

After  the  papers  were  scored,  in  the  case  of  each  test  the  aver- 
age score  for  the  individual  sections  was  computed  for  each  of 
the  three  methods  of  presentation.  These  averages  were  then 
tabulated  as  illustrated  below  in  Table  IV,  which  illustrates  the 
procedure  in  the  case  of  Test  A,  Experimental  Unit  I. 

TABLE  IV 

EXPERIMENTAL  UNIT  I 

Test  A.    Average  Scores 

Week  Motion  Picture  Silent  Reading  Story-Telling 

First  7A3  21.0'  7A2  25.4  7A1  24.2 

Second  7A2  27.1  7A1  25.7  7A3  32.4 

Third  7A1  25.5  7A3  33.4  7A2  28.4 

Average  24.53  28.17  28.33 

The  score  24.53  indicates  the  average  score  made  by  the  "see- 
ing^ sections  in  Experimental  Unit  I,  28.17,  that  made  by  the 
"reading"  sections;  and  28.33,  that  made  by  the  "hearing"  sections. 

In  Table  V  is  given  for  Test  A  the  average  scores  made  by  all 
four  Experimental  Units. 

TABLE  V 


FOUR  EXPERIMENTAL  UNITS 

Test  A. 

Average  Scores 

Experimental 

Units 

Motion  Picture 

Silent  Reading 

Story-Telling 

I 

24.53' 

28.17 

28.33 

II 

24.93 

25.97 

30.13 

III 

25 -43 

28.77 

30.90 

IV 

27.03 

30.63 

32.10 

Since  the  experimental  units  were  not  exactly  comparable  be- 
cause of  the  age  differences  mentioned  previously,  the  average 
scores  were  not  averaged  to  obtain  a  final  score  for  each  method 
of  presentation,  but  the  results  for  the  different  units  were  com- 
puted separately;  i.e.,  the  difference  between  the  average  scores 

^  To  convert  these  scores  into  per  cents  of  the  maximum  possible  score,  multiply 
by  2y4. 
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for  each  method  of  presentation  wad  obtained  in  the  can  of  each 
experimental  unit.    The  results  are  tabulated   in  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI 

FOUR  EXraRIMKNtAL  UNTrS 
TBST  a.     DniTEftBNCBS  IN  AVfiKAOB  ScOKBS 

Sffent  Rjeading: 
Story-TdlMig 

-  .16 
—4.16 
-2.13 

-I  47 
-i.9« 
-4  95 

The  manner  of  obtaining  these  differences  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  scores  made  by  Experimental  Unit  I,  Test  A, 
The  average  score  28.17  was  subtracted  from  24.53;  28.33  froni 
24.53;  and  28.33  from  28.17;  the  differences,-3.64,-3,8o,  and 
-0.16,  respectively,  resulting. 

The  procedure  in  the  case  of  Tests  B  and  C  was  similar  to 
that  described  for  Test  A.  Table  Vll  shows  for  Test  B  the 
differences  in  average  score  for  the  three  methods  of  presentation. 

TABLE  Vll 

four  experimental  untfs 

Test  B.    Differences  in  Average  Scores 


Experimental 

Motion  Picture 

Motion  Plcturt 

Units 

Silent  Reading 

Story-TelHilf 

I 

-364' 

-3.80 

II 

—  1.04 

-5  20 

III 

-3.34 

-5.47 

IV 

-3  60 

-507 

Average  Score 

-2.905 

-4.885 

Average  Per  cent 

—  7.26 

•-12.21 

Standard  Deviation 

of  Average    Score 

.54 

.32 

Experimental          Motion  Picture 

Motion  Picturt 

SUent 

Reading 

Units               Silent  Reading 

Story-Telling 

Story-Telling 

I 

-1. 83* 

-   .89 

+   .94 

II 

-1.47 

-   .96 

+    .51 

III 

-1.74 

—2.90 

-1. 16 

IV 

-1.66 

-2.83 

—  1. 17 

Average  Score 

-1.675 

-1.895 

—    .22 

Average  Per  cent 

-8.375 

-9.475 

—  r.io 

Standard  Deviation 

of  Average  Score 

.07 

.49 

.4» 

^  To  convert  these  scoree  into  per  cents  of  the  maxhxHilli  possiMevooi^;  Aitfft^ly 

by  2>i. 

"  To  convert  these  scores  into  per  cents  of  the  maximum  possible  tcore,  multiply 
bys. 
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Similarly,  in  Table  VIII,  are  presented  the  differences  in  aver- 
age scores  for  the  three  methods  of  presentation  in  the  case  of 
Teste. 

TABLE  VIII 

pour  experimental  unfts 
Test  C.    Dipperences  in  Average  Scores 


Experimental 

Motion  Picture 

Motion  Picture 

Silent  Reading 

Units 

Silent  Reading 

Story-Tellmg 

Story-Telling 

I 

-I.I3* 

-1.60 

-.47 

II 

-1. 81 

-2.39 

-.58 

III 

-   -74 

+   .18 

+  .92 

IV 

-   .74 

-   -47 

+  -27 

Average  Score 

-1. 105 

-1.07 

+  035 

Average  Per  cent 

-5  525 

-5.35 

+  .175 

Standard  Deviation 

of  Average  Score 

.22 

.50 

.30 

Table  IX  presents,  for  the  three  tests,  the  average  per  cents 
already  tabulated  in  Tables  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  It  also  gives 
the  average  per  cents  for  all  the  tests  combined. 


TABLE  IX 

Tests  A,  B,  and  C.    Dipperences  in  Average  Per  cents 

Test 

Motion  Picture            Motion  Picture 
Silent  Reading                Story-Telling 

Silent  Reading 
Story-Telling 

A 

B 

C 

Average 

—7.26"                   —12.21 

-8.375                    -9.475 

-5525                    -5  35(?)" 
-7  053                    -9.01a 

-4-95  (?) 
-I.IO(?) 

+     175  (?) 
-1.958 

After  the  first  tests  had  been  completed  and  the  interest  vote 
taken,  the  questions  were  again  given  to  the  same  children.  The 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  tests  varied  from  three 
to  five  weeks,  averaging  about  three  and  one-half  weeks.  The 
results  are  given  below. 

*To  convert  these  scores  into  per  cents  of  the  maximum  possible  score,  multiply 

by  5. 

*  The  per  cents  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  possible  score. 

^*  A  (?)  following  a  figure  indicates  that  the  standard  deviation  of  the  average 
Is  too  high  for  the  results  to  be  considered  fully  reliable. 
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TABLE  X 

FOUR  EXPERIMENTAL  UNITS 

Test  A.  (Delayed  Recall)  Differences  in  Average  Scores 


Experimental 

Motion  Picture 

Motion  Picture 

Silent  Reading 

Units 

Silent  Reading 

Story-Telling 

Story-Telling 

I 

+  1.00" 

+   .30 

-    .70 

II 

-2.65 

—2.70 

-    .05 

III 

-   .50 

—2.40 

—  1.90 

IV 

+   .63 

—2.00 

-2.60 

Average  Score 

-   .38 

-1.70 

-I  31 

Average  Per  cent 

-    95 

-4.25 

-3  275 

Standard  Deviation 

of  Average  Score 

.715 

.589 

.498 

TABLE  XI 

two  experimental  units 


Test  B.    (Delayed  Recall)     Differences  in  Average  Scores 


Experimental 

Motion  Picture 

Motion  Picture 

Silent 

Reading 

Units  » 

Silent  Reading 

Story-Telling 

• 

Story-Telling 

I 

+  .41" 

-   .62 

—  I -03 

II 

-1.35 

-1.72 

-    .37 

Average  Score 

-   .47 

-1. 17 

-    .70 

Average  Per  cent 

-2.35 

-5.85 

-3  50 

Standard  Deviation 

of  Average  Score 

•622 

.388 

.233 

TABLE  XII 

two  experimental  units 


Test  C.    (Delayed  Recall)     Differences  in  Average  Scores 


Experimental 

Motion  Picture 

Motion  Picture 

Silent 

Reading 

Units" 

Silent  Reading 

Story-Telling 

Story-Telling 

I 

+  .63" 

-   .77 

—  1.40 

II 

-   .41 

-   .68 

-     27 

Average  Score 

+   .11 

-   .725 

-    .835 

Average  Per  cent 

+   .55 

-3.625 

-4.175 

Standard  Deviation 

of  Average  Score 

.215 

.018 

.234 

"  To  convert  these  scores  into  per  cents  of  the  maximum  possible  score,  multiply 
by  2}4. 

"  The  results  for  the  other  two  experimental  units  are  omitted  because  of  an 
irregularity  in  the  interval  between  the  tests  for  immediate  and  those  for  delayed 
recall.     These  results  are  in  harmony,  however,  with  those  presented. 

^  To  convert  these  scores  into  per  cents  of  the  maximum  possible  score,  multiply 
by  5. 
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TABLE  XIII 

Tests  A,  B,  and  C.    (Delayed  Recall) 
Differences  in  Average  Per  cents 


Test 

Motion  Picture 

Motion  Picture 

Silent  Reading 

Silent  Reading 

Story-Telling 

Story-Telling 

A 

-  .95  (?)^ 

-4.25 

-3.275 

B 

-2.35  (?) 

-5.85 

-3.50 

C 

+  .55  (?) 

-3.625 

-4.175 

Average 

-  .917 

-4.575 

-3.65 

^^  A  (?)  following  a  figure  indicates  that  the  standard  deviation  of  the  average 
is  too  high  for  the  result  to  be  considered  fully  reliable. 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE  HAS  LARGEST  REGISTRATION 

IN  ITS  HISTORY 

The  enrollment  in  Teachars  College  for  the  first  semester 
numbers  2,600  students,  which  is  the  largest  registration  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  This  is  a  gain  of  733  students  over 
the  enrollment  of  last  year  and  548  students  over  that  of  1917- 
191 8.  The  largest  previous  enrollment  was  that  of  the  year 
1916-17  but  this  year's  figures  exceed  those  by  510  students. 

The  registration  includes  i  ,423  students  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation and  1,177  i^  the  School  of  Practical  Arts.  There  are 
836  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  In  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  there  are  165  fresh- 
men, 133  sophomores,  296  juniors,  and  274  seniors. 

This  fall's  registration  follows  a  similar  record  registration 
for  the  Summer  Session  of  191 9,  the  summer  attendance  hav- 
ing been  50  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  summer  of  1918. 
Both  this  fall  and  during  the  summer  there  has  been  the  gjeat 
problem  of  adequate  space  to  provide  amply  for  this  large  in- 
crease in  students.  The  most  immediate  pressing  needs  include 
additional  library  facilities  and  more  classrooms. 

FRANKLIN  W.  JOHNSON  JOINS  STAFF 
OF  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Franklin  W.  Johnson,  for  the  past  twelve  years  principal  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  High  School,  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  of  education  in  Teachers  College.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  new  duties  this  fall  .and  will  offer  courses  in  the 
department  of  secondary  education,  also  acting  as  educational 
adviser  for  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys. 
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Professor  Johnson  was  bom  in  Jay,  Maine,  in  1870.  He  was 
educated  at  Colby  College,  receiving  the  A.B.  degree  in  1891  and 
the  A.M.  degree  in  1894.  The  degree  of  L.H.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Colby  in  19 16.  He  has  also  been  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  education  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  at  Teachers 
College. 

Professor  Johnson  has  bad  an  extensive  experi^ice  in  edu- 
cational work.  He  was  principal  of  the  high  school,  Calais, 
Maine,  1891-1894;  principal  of  Cobum  Classical  Institute,  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  1 894-1 905;  principal  of  Morgan  Park  Academy, 
Illinois,  1905-1907;  principal  of  the  University  of  Chicago  High 
School,  1907-1919.  During  the  past  six  years  he  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  department  of  education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  giving  courses  in  high  school  methods  and  administra- 
tion. During  the  Summer  Session  of  191 7  he  was  a  oiember  of  the 
staff  of  Teach^^  College.  During  the  War  he  served  as  a  msgpr 
in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  being  assigned 
for  duty  as  chief  of  the  educational  service  at  U.  S.  A.  General  Hos- 
pital No.  3,  Colonia,  New  Jersey,  for  seven  months,  and  later 
for  three  months  in  charge  of  personnel.  Division  of  Recon- 
struction, Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  Johnson  is  author  of  Problems  of  Boyhood  and  Eihifs 
for  Boys  of  High  School  Age.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the  leading 
educational  periodicals. 

During  Professor  Johnson's  administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  High  School  he  was  responsible  for  the  social 
organization  of  the  school,  in  which  provision  was  made  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  for  the  broad  social  life  of  pu(Hls  with 
the  cooperation  of  parents.  He  also  provided  a  careful  testing 
of  the  efficiency  of  teaching  and  administration  and  a  close  cor- 
relation between  elementary  and  high  school  and  university, 
resulting  in  the  elimination  of  one  year  for  all  and  two  years  for 
many  pupils. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  personnel  of  the  department  of  educational  administra- 
tion for  the  college  year  I9i9-i920will  be  comprised  of  the  follow- 
ing:   Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Dr.  M.  R. 
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Trabue,  Dr.  E.  S.  Evenden,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  and  Mr.  M.  G. 
Neale. 

Dr.  Strayer  presided  in  his  capacity  as  president  at  the 
summer  session  of  the  National  Education  Association  held  at 
Milwaukee.  The  attendance  of  the  Association  ivas  the  largest 
in  its  history.  During  Dr.  Strayer's  presidency  the  AssodatioD 
had  its  greatest  growth  in  membership. 

Professors  Strayer  and  Engelhardt,  assisted  by  Mr.  James 
O.  Betelle,  A.LA.,  lecturer  on  school  architectiu-e  in  Teachers 
College,  have  been  engaged  in  writing  a  school  building  code 
for  the  state  of  Delaware.  This  code  will  be  utilized  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  architects,  and  school  executives  of 
Delaware  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  which  are  to  be 
planned  for  that  state. 

The  department  of  educational  administration  recendy  com- 
pleted the  survey  of  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  state  of 
Delaware.  The  survey  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  and  was  made  during  the  per- 
iod from  June  to  September  of  this  year.  Through  the  gidner- 
ous  gift  of  Mr.  Pierre  S.  DuPont,  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  Delaware,  a  two'  million  dollar  fund  has  become 
available  to  communities  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  erection 
of  school  buildings,  providing  the  communities  pay  half  the  cost 
of  such  outlays.  The  Survey  Committee  outlined  a  program 
for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  made  possible  under  this  fund, 
and  organized  a  plan  of  consolidation  involving  all  the  schools 
of  the  state  (exclusive  of  Wilmington). 

During  the  course  of  the  survey,  all  the  buildings  of  the  state 
were  inspected  and  scored  on  either  the  Strayer  City  School 
Building  Score  Card  or  the  Strayer-Engelhardt  Score  Card  for 
One  to  Four  Teacher  Schools.  The  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  educational  administration  participating  in  this  survey 
were  Dr.  G.  D.  Strayer,  Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Dr.  M.  R. 
Trabue,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart.  Copies  of  the  survey  will  be 
available  after  a  reasonable  period  for  printing  at  the  office  of 
Service  Citizens,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

A  study  of  "Teachers*  Salaries  and  Salary  Schedules  in  the 
United  States  for  1918-1919"  has  just  been  completed  by  Dr. 
Evenden,  of  the  department  of  educational  administration,  as  a  re- 
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port  of  the  Committee  on  the  Emergency  inEducation  of  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association.  The  study  also  includes  tabulations  of 
salaries  paid,  increases  granted,  minimal  salaries,  maximal  salaries, 
cost  of  living,  experience  demanded  and  training  required  for  teach- 
ers in  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  schools  in  cities  of  various 
sizes  and  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  An  analysis  of  existing 
salary  schedules  is  made  and  a  schedule  proposed  with  recom- 
mendations for  minimal  and  maximal  salaries,  amounts  of  in- 
crease, and  suggestions  for  administering  it  in  a  way  to  secure 
the  most  efficient  work  by  teachers  and  also  prove  a  constant  in- 
centive to  growth.  The  report,  a  document  of  about  175  pages, 
will  be  sent  to  all  "$5.00  members"  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  can  be  secured  by  others  for  a  reasonable 
charge  from  Secretary  J.  W.  Crabtree,  1400  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  The  report  will  be  of  immediate 
interest  to  teachers,  superintendents,  and  members  of  boards 
of  education  who  are  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  American  edu- 
cation and  in  adequate  salaries  for  teachers  as  one  essential  ele- 
ment in  securing  that  efficiency. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Neale  has  been  appointed  associate  in  educational 
administration  for  the  year  1919-1920.  Mr.  Neale  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  191 1,  and  was  a  student  in  Teach- 
ers College  in  1914  and  1916-1917.  He  entered  the  army  service 
early  in  the  war  and  went  to  France  with  the  Rainbow  Division 
in  October,  191 7.  He  served  with  combat  troops  throughout 
the  war  and  was  engaged  in  the  Vosges  defensive  sector,  St. 
Mihiel  offensive,  and  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  He  retired 
from  army  service  in  June,  191 9. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Intelligence  Examination  devised  by  Dr.  Thomdike  for 
the  measurement  of  high  school  graduates,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  their  admission  to  colleges  and  professional  schools, 
was  widely  used  this  fall.  About  250  candidates  sought  en- 
trance to  Columbia  College  by  this  alternative  plan.  Many  of 
them  were  gifted  young  men  who  could  not  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  college  education  at  Columbia  under  preceding  regula- 
tions. 
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During  the  summer  Dr.  T.  L.  Kelley  directed  a  statistical 
force  in  a  study  of  intelligence  tests  for  elementary  schools  which 
is  being  made  by  the  Board  of  Psychologists  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Research  Council  with  the  aid  of  funds 
contributed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Teachers  College  the  use  of  a  room  aad  of  the  labor- 
atory equipment  of  the  department  of  educational  tests  and  sta- 
tistics was  made  available  to  the  National  Research  Council. 

The  registration  in  graduate  courses  in  educational  psychol- 
ogy is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  Teachers  College.  There 
has  been  especially  rapid  growth  in  the  courses  in  the  psychology 
of  exceptional  children  given  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Hollingworth,  and 
in  the  courses  on  experimentation  and  mea3ur»nent  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  by  Dr.  McCall. 

Professor  Edward  L.  Thomdike  has  been  appointed  to  member- 
ship in  the  Division  of  Anthropology  and  Psychology  of  the  Nati(Mial 
Research  Council.  At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Nation- 
al Research  Council  will  be  perpetuated  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Dr.  Thomdike  served  on  the  National  Research 
Council  during  the  war. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred  upon 
Professor  Thomdike  by  Wesleyan  University  at  its  commence- 
ment in  June. 

FINE  ARTS 

Professor  Dow  spent  his  sabbatical  half-year  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  visited  colleges  and  normal  schools  and  found  Teach- 
ers College  alumni  strong  and  successful.  He  was  entertained 
by  the  Teachers  College  alumni  of  Los  Angeles  and  spoke  to 
them  of  the  College  activities. 

Professor  Dow  painted  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  in  the 
Colorado  desert,  and  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 

At  every  stopping  place,  even  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  he  was 
greeted  by  graduates  of  Teachers  College.  Among  them  was  one 
en  route  to  China  and  another  to  India,  to  teach  fine  arts. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has  engaged  Professor 
Cornell  to  direct  and  conduct  a  series  of  forty  talks  on  design 
and  color  for  salespeople,  buyers,  and  designers  in  the  shops.  On 
February  8,  1920,  Professor  Comell  will  give  a  lecture  entitled 
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*What  Constitutes  Taste  in  Design."  On  February  15  Mrs. 
Frederick  Lee  Ackerman  will  talk  on  "What  Constitutes  Taste 
in  Our  Homes,"  and  on  February  22  Miss  Ruth  Wilmot  will  dis- 
cuss "What  Constitutes  Taste  in  Clothes." 


FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

Miss  Elsa  Frame  has  left  Teachers  College  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion with  Miss  French  at  Pine  Manor,  Wellesley.  She  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  Practice  House. 

Miss  Florence  La  Ganke  has  gone  to  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  or- 
ganize home  economics  work  in  the  city  schools.  She  will  be 
succeeded  in  the  large  quantity  cookery  work  by  Miss  Marion 
Dickenson,  a  former  student  of  Teachers  College,  who  received 
her  degree  here  and  who  has  been  house  dietitian  of  the  White 
Plains  Orthopedic  Hospital;  head  dietitian.  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  Brooklyn;  dietitian  at  the  Connecticut  College  for 
Women,  New  London;  demonstrator  of  the  New  York  City 
Food  Aid  Committee  and  home  demonstration  agent,  state  of 
Connecticut,  Stamford  district. 

The  class  in  large  quantity  cookery  has  been  addressed  this 
fall  by  the  following  former  students  of  Teachers  College,  who 
are  doing  large  food  problems  in  New  York  and  vicinity: 
Mrs.  Marion  Treat  Shafer,  National  Bank  of  Commerce;  Miss 
Mabel  Reed,  Horace  Mann  lunch  room;  Miss  Stella  Sondheim, 
tea  room,  Richmond  Hill;  Miss  Grace  Billings,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank;  Miss  Anna  Barnum,  Washington  Irving  High  School. 

Professor  Van  Arsdale  accompanied  the  Community  Councils 
on  a  night  inspection  of  markets,  under  the  direction  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets.  In  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Professor 
Van  Arsdale  is  organizing  in  New  York  City  a  committee  of  con- 
sumers to  confer  with  a  committee  of  distributors  already  or- 
ganized under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  commission- 
er of  foods  and  markets.  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets.  Professor  Van  Arsdale  attended  the  state  fair  in 
Syracuse  and  addressed  the  women  of  the  fair  on  The  New  York 
City  Market  Situation  and  the  Relation  of  the  Up-State  Women 
to  the  City  Problem." 
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HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

Miss  Anne  Dudley  Blitz,  who  has  been  dean  at  William  Smith 
College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  the  past  four  years,  will  be  a  lecturer  in 
buying  in  the  department  of  household  administration  this  year. 
She  is  studying  for  her  doctorate  this  year  at  the  University. 

Miss  Gladys  Beckett,  who  has  been  in  the  home  economics 
department  at  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  will  assist  this  year  in  the  housewifery  and  laundry  classes 
in  this  department. 

Miss  Mabel  G.  Reed,  a  former  institution  administration 
student,  has  accepted  the  position  as  director  of  the  Horace 
Mann  lunch  room.  She  is  assisted  by  Miss  Ruth  Sperry,  whose 
previous  experience  has  been  in  the  food  department  at  Berea 
College. 

Miss  Thora  Holm  from  Stockholm,  Sweden,  has  been  a  recent 
guest  in  the  department.  Miss  Holm  is  the  editor  of  the  maga- 
magazine  Husmodem  (The  Housewife),  and  she  is  here  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  different  phases  of 
housekeeping  problems  to  be  presented  later  in  her  magazine. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Miss  Grace  Reeves,  formerly  head  of  the  department  of  home 
economics.  Hood  College,  Maryland,  is  a  new  member  of  the 
Teachers  College  staff. 

Professor  Winchell  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  June  23-28,  as  secretary  of 
the  association,  and  was  reappointed  for  1919-1920.  Professor 
Winchell  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Student 
Plan,  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Economics 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  which  planned  for  the 
course  in  practice  in  home-making  adjustments,  given  June  9- 
July  5.  Miss  Emma  Winslow,  specialist  in  home  economics, 
Charity  Organization  Society,  directed  the  work  of  the  group. 
Twenty-one  Teachers  College  students  took  the  course. 

Professor  Cooley  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Home  Economics  of  the  National  Society  for 
Vocational    Education. 
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LOWER  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

Miss  Margaret  Quilliard,  who  has  been  studying  at  Teachers 
College  for  two  years  and  who  has  had  charge  of  the  work  with 
the  Horace  Mann  Parents*  Association,  has  been  appointed  su- 
pervisor of  work  with  parents  in  the  public  schools  of  Duluth, 
Minnesota.  So  far  as  known  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  teacher 
trained  for  such  work  as  this  has  been  appointed  in  a  public 
school  system  and  paid  with  public  money. 

Miss  Agnes  Burke  spoke  before  the  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation of  Vermont  on  October  11. 

Miss  Mary  Pennell,  who  has  her  B.S.  and  M.A.  from  Teachers 
College,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary grades  in  Kansas  City. 

Miss  Louise  Alder,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  has  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  kindergarten-primary  department  in  the  City 
Normal  School  of  Kansas  City. 

Miss  Marion  Hanckel,  B.S.  and  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  the  kindergarten-primary  in  the 
public  schools  of  Richmond. 

Miss  Marguerite  Whitmarsh,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  education  department  of 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 

Five  of  the  state  normal  schools  of  Texas  have  this  fall  grad- 
uates of  this  department  in  charge  of  their  kindergarten  work: 
Miss  Mabel  Osgood  and  Miss  Evelina  Harrington,  Denton; 
Miss  Mary  Waite,  Fort  Worth;  Miss  Winifred  Weldin,  the  Sam 
Houston  Normal  School,  Huntsville;  and  Miss  Mary  Drew,  Dallas. 

Professor  Hill  and  Miss  Moore  were  given  leaves  of  absence 
during  the  Summer  Session  to  conduct  a  series  of  lectures  before 
the  Summer  Session  of  the  School  of  Education  in  Cleveland. 

Professor  Hill  left  the  last  of  October  to  speak  before  the 
State  Teachers'  Associations  of  Indiana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa,  and  before  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Grace  Mix,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  kindergarten 
department  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Virginia, 
has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  with  the  parents  of  the  Horace  Mann  Parents'  Association 
for  the  year,  and  to  serve  as  instructor  in  the  department  of  low- 
er primary  in  Teachers  College. 
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Miss  Mary  Thayer,  who  served  throughout  the  war  in 
Y.M.CA.  work  in  France  and  Germany,  has  been  requested  by 
the  Y.W.CA.  to  remain  and  go  to  Italy  to  work  with  them. 

NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

The  summer  registration  was  the  heaviest  the  department  has 
ever  had — 176  students  in  all.  In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  special  courses  were  offered 
for  nurses  engaged  in  social  hygiene  work.  These  courses  were 
well  attended  and  requests  have  been  made  to  have  them  repeat- 
ed next  summer.  New  courses  were  also  offered  in  industrial 
nursing.  Dr.  Winslow  gave  his  courses  in  industrial  hygiene  and 
in  sanitary  science  for  the  first  time  during  the  summer  term. 

The  registration  for  the  current  year  is  also  much  larger  than 
usual,  from  170  to  180  nurses  having  already  entered,  many  of 
them  just  returned  from  overseas.  More  than  one  hundred  are 
enrolled  in  public  health  nursing.  Ten  students  are  working  to- 
ward the  Master's  degree. 

Miss  Strong,  who  left  three  years  ago  to  take  up  her  work  as 
professor  of  public  health  nursing  in  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
comes  back  to  direct  some  of  the  more  advanced  work  in  the  di- 
vision of  public  health  nursing. 

Miss  Robson,  who  conducted  the  course  in  industrial  nursing 
during  the  Summer  Session,  1919,  has  been  appointed  on  the 
staff  for  this  year  as  assistant.  Miss  Hawldnson,  who  was  on 
the  nursing  staff  last  year,  has  been  appointed  instructor  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  new  appointments  among  former 
students  of  the  department,  most  of  them  having  recently  re- 
turned from  war  work  abroad.  Five  of  these  are  to  university 
positions.  Miss  Alice  Lake  having  been  appointed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Miss  Martha  Ealdns  to  the  University  of 
Texas,  Miss  Florence  Patterson  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Miss  Helen  Wood  to  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and 
Miss  Ethel  Johns  to  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
Canada.  Miss  Jane  Ramsey  and  Miss  Mary  Marvin  have  both 
gone  to  the  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland.  Miss  Mabel  McNeil 
is  superintendent  of  nurses  in  the  Children's  Hospital,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba;  Miss  Mabel  Huntley  is  superintendent  of  nurses  in 
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the  Hebrew  Hospital,  Baltimore,  and  Mrs.  Harriett  Barnes  is 
assistant  to  Miss  Julia  Stimson,  dean  of  the  Army  School  of 
Nursing,  Washington. 

The  department  is  glad  to  welcome  Professor  Goodrich  back 
to  her  work  after  two  years  of  war  service  in  Washington.  Dean 
Russell  recently  received  the  following  letter  in  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  Professor  Goodrich : 

July  31,  1919 
Dr.  James  Earl  Russell, 
Dean,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Dean  Russell: 

We  have  recently  severed  the  connection  with  this  office  of  Miss  Annie 
W.  Goodrich,  in  compliance  with  her  own  request  that  a  permanent  Dean 
of  the  Army  School  of  Nursing  be  appointed  and  that  she  be  allowed  to 
return  to  her  duties  in  New  York. 

«  Will  you  express  to  the  President  of  Columbia  University  and  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  our  sense  of  indebtedness  for  the  release  of  Miss 
Goodrich  for  her  prolonged  period  of  service  in  this  office? 

I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  her  splendid  spirit  of  devotion  and  her  efficient 
management  of  the  complicated  details  that  were  involved  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school,  the  high  standards  she  has  maintained  at  all  times,  and 
her  cooperative  loyalty  to  the  other  members  of  the  Department. 

Her  services  as  chief  inspecting  nurse  were  of  great  value  in  the  rapid 
development  of  the  hospitalization  of  this  country  during  the  early  months 
of  the  war,  and  her  recommendations  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
nursing  problems  involved  were  of  constant  assistance. 

Her  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  Army  School  of  Nursing  and  her 
broad  vision  of  its  place  in  the  Medical  Department  made  it  possible  for 
the  school  to  be  established  on  a  sound  foundation,  and  made  its  future 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Department  a  realizable  hope.  Because  of 
what  Miss  Goodrich  has  demonstrated  in  her  months  of  arduous  labor 
as  Dean  of  the  School,  we  believe  it  possible  to  maintain  a  school  of  very 
high  order,  and  we  hope  to  continue  it  on  the  lines  which  she  has  laid  down 
for  it.  We  are  most  appreciative,  therefore,  of  your  generous  action  in 
releasing  Miss  Goodrich,  to  whom  always  will  be  credited  the  success  of 
its  development. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mbrrittb  W.  Ireland 

Surgeon  General ^  U.  5.  Army. 
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NUTRITION 

An  interesting  report  of  experiments  conducted  in  the  nutri- 
tion research  laboratory  has  recently  been  published  by  Professor 
Sherman,  assisted  by  Miss  Jet  Winters  and  Miss  Velma  Phillips. 
The  object  was  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  oat  protein  in 
adult  human  nutrition,  and  these  two  young  women  served  as 
subjects.  For  i6  and  28  days  respectively  they  subsisted  on  a  diet 
consisting  of  oatmeal  "scones"  almost  exclusively.  A  little  apple 
and  sugar  were  included,  and  part  of  the  time  a  very  small 
amount  of  milk,  so  that  from  87  to  95  per  cent  of  the  protein  of 
the  diet  was  derived  from  oatmeal.  A  similar  series  of  experi- 
ments with  commeal  was  reported  a  year  ago  (Sherman  and 
Winters,  "Efficiency  of  Maize  Protein  in  Adult  Human  Nutri- 
tion," Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  vol.  35,  page  301).  As  a 
result  of  these  two  series  the  authors  conclude  that  "for  purpx)ses 
of  practical  dietetics  equal  weights  of  oat  and  maize  protein  may 
be  regarded  as  essentially  equal  in  value,  and  even  the  minimum 
amount  of  milk  which  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  permissible 
in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  nutrition  will  apparently 
so  supplement  the  protein  of  either  the  maize  or  the  oat  kernel 
as  to  make  these  function  with  an  efficiency  comparable  with 
that  of  the  average  protein  of  a  mixed  diet  in  the  maintenance 
metabolism  of  man."  For  the  full  report  see  the  Journal  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry  (Vol.  39,  page  53). 

Professor  Sherman  has  recently  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Food  and  Nutrition  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  This  council  is  a  group  of  the  foremost  scientists  of 
the  United  States,  called  together  by  the  President  to  meet  prob- 
lems of  the  war  emergency,  and  so  organized  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  a  permanent  institution  to  promote  and  conduct  scien- 
tific inquiry,  having  a  very  extensive  influence  in  improving 
social  and  economic  conditions.  Its  affiliations  are  already  inter- 
national, and  the  appointment  of  the  food  and  nutrition  committee 
recognizes  the  food  problem  as  fundamental  to  the  very  existence 
of  civilization.  Professor  Sherman  has  also  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association. 
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Professor  Rose  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Second  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Dietetics  Association  in  Cincinnati,  Sep- 
tember 9-12.  Her  topic  was  "Child  Feeding,"  and  the  paper  will 
be  published  in  full  in  an  early  number  of  The  Modern  Hospital. 

This  fall  the  department  welcomes  to  its  staff  Miss  Grace 
Mac  Leod,  formerly  teacher  of  chemistry  in  Pratt  Institute,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  assistant  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Cliemistry, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Session  an  opportunity  came 
to  this  department  to  cooperate  with  the  Federation  of  Child 
Study  in  its  effort  to  help  some  of  the  city's  little  children  through 
its  play  schools  opened  through  July  and  August.  Having  an 
unusually  large  registration  of  advanced  students  of  dietetics, 
Professor  Rose  accordingly  organized,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Gates  Mudge,  a  so-called  nutrition  "clinic"  at  the  play 
center  in  Stuyvesant  Neighborhood  House  on  the  lower  east 
side,  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  better  food  habits.  Of 
the  17s  children  in  this  school,  about  75  were  reported  in  poor 
nutritive  condition  at  the  medical  examination  given  to  all  the 
children  in  June. 

For  these  the  clinic  was  organized,  and  was  held  weekly  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  settlement.  A  special  point  was  made  of  urg- 
ing the  mothers  of  the  children  to  attend,  and  of  visiting  in  their 
homes  every  week.  There  was  always  a  short  talk  about  some 
particular  food  which  it  was  important  for  the  children  to  learn 
to  eat  as  a  regular  part  of  their  diet.  At  the  school  they  were 
given  a  noon  meal  and  an  afternoon  lunch  of  crackers  and  milk, 
but  they  were  so  unaccustomed  to  many  things  provided  that 
they  refused  to  touch  them  and  sometimes  even  wished  to  with- 
draw from  the  school  because  they  did  not  like  the  food  or  be- 
cause they  thought  that  the  pudding  sauce  was  castor  oil.  Hence 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  clinic  was  to  overcome  these  dislikes  in 
order  that  the  children  might  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  liberal 
provision  made  at  nominal  cost. 

Besides  the  food  talk  there  was  a  short  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  preparation  of  some  simple  dish  for  the  sake  of  the 
mothers,  many  of  whom  came  regularly,  even  though  some  of 
them  could  not  speak  English.  Later  in  the  session  this  food 
was  served,  so  that  mothers  and  children  might  taste  it  together, 
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and  the  mothers  could  see  whether  the  children  would  eat  it. 
What  the  children  liked  at  the  clinic  the  mothers  were  willing  to 
try  at  home,  though  some  had  not  the  least  idea  of  training  a 
child  to  eat  what  it  should.  There  were  also  reports  from  the 
children  as  to  their  gain  in  weight  for  the  week,  red  stars  on  the 
weight  charts  of  those  who  had  done  well,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
march  to  the  platform  before  the  assembled  multitude  to  receive 
personal  congratulations. 

There  was  also  a  consultation  with  the  visiting  nurse  about 
the  children  who  had  failed  to  make  progress.  A  happy  thought 
of  one  of  the  students  was  a  clinic  song,  and  weekly  the  walls 
rang  with:  "Is  your  weight  increasing,  does  your  chart  show 
gaining?"  to  the  tune  of  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning." 

Success  was  measured  by  the  attendance,  both  of  mothers  and 
children,  which  was  practically  constant  throughout  the  eight 
weeks;  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children;  but  most  of  all  by 
the  changes  in  home  customs.  The  number  of  milk  drinkers 
and  cereal  eaters  increased ;  children  had  breakfast  who  previous- 
ly had  none,  went  to  bed  at  nine  or  ten  instead  of  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock,  and  were  willing  to  have  bad  tonsils  and  teeth  removed. 
The  students'  diaries  showed  at  the  end  that  some  home  codpera- 
tion  had  been  secured  in  35  of  the  50  cases.  Thirty-one  children 
had  gained  over  a  pound  each,  only  7  had  made  no  gain,  and 
there  were  13  tonsilectomies,  which  retarded  the  total  weight  in- 
crease materially. 

Conditions  were  ideal  for  getting  results:  good  food  available 
at  the  school,  a  group  large  enough  to  generate  enthusiasm,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  students  to  make  close  personal  contacts,  and 
hearty  co5peration  of  the  settlement  workers  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Federation  for  Child  Study.  Since  many  of  the  stu- 
dents who  participated  are  leaders  in  the  schools  and  communi- 
ties from  which  they  come,  it  was  especially  gratifying  to  give  them 
such  a  satisfactory  experience  with  this  type  of  community  work. 

A  full  report  of  the  clinic  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Home  Economics. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Organized  religion  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
a  trained  leadership  if  it  is  to  continue  to  function  in  a  world 
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where  trained  leaders  are  demanded  on  every  hand.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  calls  for  workers  coming  to  the  de- 
partment of  religious  education  at  Teachers  College  during  the 
past  six  months.  While  it  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  religious 
education  is  a  growing  profession,  it  has  been  uncomfortable  to 
be  unable  to  fill  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  demand.  To  easily 
thirty  of  these  calls  a  reluctant  answer  of  "No  one  to  recommend" 
had  to  be  given. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  enumerate  the  types  of  positions  that 
have  been  offered.  Several  supervisors  or  directors  of  religious 
education  for  single  protestant  churches  were  needed,  and  several 
calls  came  for  social-religious  workers  in  institutional  churches, 
some  of  them  of  a  specialized  nature  such  as  a  girls'  worker  or  an 
elementary  specialist.  In  a  few  cases  a  number  of  churches  in 
a  community  joined  in  trying  to  procure  a  supervisor  for  their 
educational  and  social  work.  One  such  position,  for  instance, 
involved  four  church  community  houses  with  their  four  recrea- 
tion centres  and  four  Sunday  schools.  A  supervisor  was  needed 
to  help  reorganize  the  Sunday  schools  on  an  educational  basis  and 
to  co5perate  in  bringing  the  policy  and  practice  of  recreation 
centers  and  community  houses  up  to  date.  The  salary  offered 
($2,000),  with  an  automobile  in  addition,  shows  that  this  group 
of  people  at  least  saw  their  duty  no  less  vigorously  than  do  most 
school  boards  of  secular  education.  Two  assistant  editors  for 
religious  education  magazines  have  been  needed,  also  two  in- 
structors in  religious  education,  one  in  a  college  and  the  other  in 
an  institution  of  college  grade.  The  national  Y.W.C.A.  asked 
for  reconmiendations  for  a  dozen  religious  education  specialists 
for  city  organizations,  and  two  calls  for  student  leaders  have  al- 
so come.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  movement  in  this 
direction  is  just  beginning. 

Only  a  few  of  these  demands  have  been  met  by  Teachers  Col- 
lege graduates  in  religious  education.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  some  of  the  positions  which  they  now  hold :  Miss  Mar- 
garet Forsythe  is  social-religious  worker,  specializing  in  recrea- 
tion for  girls,  at  the  Broadway  Methodist  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Miss  Martha  Parsons  is  social-religious  worker,  Christ 
Church,  New  York  City.  Miss  Elsa  Lotz  is  director  of  re- 
ligious  education.    Spring    Street  Church   and    Neighborhood 
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House,  New  York  City.  Miss  Dorothy  Dickinson  is  instruct- 
or in  religious  education,  Hartford  School  of  Pedagogy.  Miss 
Adelaide  Case  is  assistant  in  religious  education,  Teachers 
College.  Miss  Mary  Carleton  is  director  of  women's  work. 
Institutional  Church,  Foochow,  China.  Miss  Ann  Swan  is 
religious  and  social  worker,  Old  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  its  group  of  courses  leading  to  the  diploma  of 
Supervisor  of  Religious  Education,  Teachers  College  has  been 
developing  a  slightly  different  line  of  professional  training  during 
the  past  two  years — that  for  social-religious  workers,  which 
offers  its  own  diploma  of  Social-Religious  Worker.  Through  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  a  joint  committee  representing 
several  Protestant  denominations,  laboratory  work  with  suitable 
supervision  is  provided  in  local  city  church  centers.  The  course 
is  planned  primarily  with  reference  to  the  graduate  student,  and, 
with  its  field  work,  ordinarily  covers  two  years.  During  the  past 
year  twenty-one  students  were  doing  practical  work  under  this 
arrangement  in  fifteen  different  religious  centers.  Since  the 
course  provides  for  a  weekly  discussion  of  common  problems,  a 
considerable  breadth  of  experience  was  the  result.  This  year 
the  number  of  students  has  increased.  The  Secretary's  office 
at  Teachers  College  will  gladly  supply  a  small  circular  describing 
the  course  in  detail. 

RURAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  who  was  abroad  with  the  Army  of 
Occupation  from  January  until  June,  lecturing  on  the  possibil- 
ities of  rural  life  as  a  field  for  returned  soldiers,  is  now  back  at  his 
regular  duties  in  Teachers  College. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Rural  Club  for  the  year  1919  was  a 
social  gathering  in  the  Woman's  Club  quarters  at  the  Bancroft 
on  Tuesday  evening,  September  30.  About  fifty  guests  were  pres- 
ent. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  recent  Summer  Session 
was  the  Rural  Life  Conference  on  August  I  and  2.  Among  the 
speakers  presented  at  this  time  were  Professor  George  D.  Stray- 
er.   Professor  W.  C.  Bagley,   Dr.  Henry  H,  Goldberger,    Miss 
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Amalia  Bengtson,  of  Minnesota,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  of 
North  Carolina,  who  discussed  various  rural  phases  of  the  Na- 
tional Program  for  Education.  Other  speakers  on  general  coun- 
try life  topics  were  Secretary  Alva  Agee,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
Professor  Dwight  Sanderson,  of  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  of  Teachers  College.  Dr.  Wilson 
gave  an  able  lecture  on  "The  Farm  School  Among  Combat  Troops" 
as  a  result  of  his  recent  experiences  in  France.  The  conference 
concluded  Saturday  noon  with  a  luncheon  attended  by  one  hun- 
dred fifty  students  and  Faculty,  at  which  the  interests  and  con- 
tributions of  Teachers  College  to  rural  education  were  discussed. 

Students  majoring  in  rural  education  last  year  have  gone  into 
interesting  pioneer  fields.  Four  of  the  group — Misses  Frances 
V.  Mason,  Mina  Langvick,  Edith  Van  Syckle  and  Susan  Faris — 
are  employed  as  rural  school  supervisors  under  the  new  schoql 
code  in  Delaware.  Miss  Maude  Kavanagh  is  director  of  the 
rural  school  department  in  the  newly  organized  normal  school  at 
Bemidji,  Minnesota.  Miss  Ina  Lindman  is  county  leader  of  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  in  Renville  County,  Minnesota.  Miss  Ra- 
chel Fuller  holds  a  rural  critic  position  in  the  normal  school  at 
Lewiston,  Idaho;  Miss  Eula  Miller  is  principal  of  the  junior  high 
school  in  the  normal  school  at  Mankato,  Minnesota;  while  Miss 
Jane  Naylor  and  Miss  Martha  Amundsen  are  developing  new 
fields  in  rural  supervision  in  Maryland  and  Delaware.  Miss  Jessie 
Wedin,  formerly  of  Wisconsin,  is  now  institute  lecturer  for  the 
state  department  of  education  in  Minnesota. 

The  men  of  the  group  are  in  various  fields.  Mr.  M.  S.  Pitt- 
man  is  doing  rural  work  with  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght  in  the  normal 
school  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Myers  is  professor 
of  agricultural  education  at  West  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Mr.  W.  M. 
Robinson  is  principal  of  a  rural  junior  high  school  in  Vermont; 
Mr.  G.  B.  Zehmer  has  returned  to  his  county  superintendency 
in  Virginia;  Mr.  J.  R.  Grant  is  at  the  University- of  Arkansas, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  McKee  has  gone  back  to  his  interesting  rural  field 
in  India. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 

The  Horace  Mann  School  opened  with  a  full  attendance  this 
fall  and  with  few  staff  changes.     Mr.  J.  H.  Coulter,  for  sever- 
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al  years  an  instructor  in  English  in  the  high  schcx)l,  resigned  in 
the  summer  to  accept  a  position  as  chairman  of  the  English  de- 
partment of  the  High  School  in  McKeesport,  Pa.  Miss  Helen 
W.  Cosgrove  (Wellesley,  A.B.,  1915)  and  Miss  Antoinette 
Foster  (St.  Lawrence,  M.A.)  have  been  elected  to  teach  Eng- 
lish in  the  high  school.     Miss  Mary  Alice  Phillips  (Vassar,  A.B., 

1914)  will  teach  mathematics.  Miss  Allie  George  and  Miss 
Fern  Hoag,  students  in  Teachers  College,  will  be  instructor  and 
assistant  in  household  arts.     Miss  Florence  Halstead  (Wellesly, 

1915)  will  be  assistant  in  dramatics.  Miss  Marguerite  Smith 
(Teachers  College,  B.S.)  will  be  instructor  in  physical  training 
and  hygiene. 

In  the  elementary  school.  Miss  Carrie  E.  Doig,  recently  prin- 
cipal of  the  Harrison  School  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  succeeds  Mrs. 
Stackpole  in  the  fourth  advanced  grade.  Miss  Lucille  Allard, 
a  student  at  Teachers  College,  is  an  assistant  in  the  open  air  classes, 
succeeding  Miss  Briggs.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Morrison  is  the  new 
grammar  assistant. 

In  September  Mr.  Pearson  addressed  the  staff  of  the  Friends' 
Central  School,  Philadelphia,  on  The  Teaching  of  Silent  Read- 
mg. 


ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 


MEN'S  VICTORY  DINNER  AND  FIELD  DAY 

Chronologically,  they  may  have  been  slightly  retarded,  but, 
semaphorically  speaking,  those  who  attended  the  annual  Men's 
Summer  Session  Dinner  on  August  9  were  the  most  accelerated 
gang  that  ever  terrorized  upper  Manhattan. 

Ignoring  their  I  Q's  for  a  day,  the  men  of  Teachers  College 
rallied  at  the  1 1 6th  Street  subway  and,  four  hundred  strong, 
assailed  the  heights  of  Fieldston.  Field  Marshal  Fretwell  was 
already  there,  and  soon  had  the  forces  divided  into  quartiles 
which  competed  in  army  games.  The  group  with  the  lowest 
coiffure  of  correlation  between  its  ability  and  reputation  was 
awarded  the  tin  crown.  The  scene  then  shifted  across  the 
Horace  Mann  athletic  field,  where  the  rival  squads  hooked  up 
in  semi-final  baseball  games.  Umps  Strayer  and  Trabue  were 
chased  to  the  bushes  for  incompetency — the  former  for  trying 
to  decide  plays  by  means  of  his  building  score  card,  the  latter 
by  means  of  the  slide-rule.  Detroit  and  Oakland  fans  then 
recommended  Statistical  Arithmetic  Courtis  and  Frail  Midget 
Hunter,  but  their  reliabilities  were  found  in  one  inning  to  be 
even  worse,  so  the  teams  worked  the  delayed  recall  on  the  first 
officials.  The  winners  of  the  semi-finals  then  bored  dull  care 
with  a  championship  fiasco,  and  the  team  with  the  lowest  P.E. 
was  awarded  the  rag. 

By  this  time  appeteasing  odors  were  emanating  from  the  near- 
by Heights,  so  the  incorrigibles  rushed  the  plateau  to  find  the 
platter.  The  hungry  pedagogues  lined  up  and  marched  past 
for  their  chow  in  true  army  style.  The  most  flattering  aspect 
of  the  whole  picnic  was  the  ability  shown  in  assimilating  the 
steak,  rolls,  salad,  pickles,  coffee,  pears,  canteloupes,  olives,  and 
ice-cream.  Then,  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  rehabilitated  party 
repaired  to  a  natural  amphitheater  to  listen  to  speeches  through 
a  haze  of  cigar  smoke. 

483 
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After  "Fret"  had  shown  the  men  how  to  cure  a  cold  on  John 
Brown's  baby's  chest,  and  had  fortified  the  crowd  with  vocal 
ammunition  to  fire  at  the  assailable  statements  of  the  toast- 
master  and  speakers,  the  audience  demanded  a  real  speech  to 
relieve  them  from  Toastmaster  Hurt's  gas  attack.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Eaton  responded  with  a  eulogy  to  the  Boys  who  had  brought 
Victory,  and  an  appeal  to  all  T.  C.  men  to  help  keep  it.  Dean 
Russell  then  explained  the  contribution  of  Teachers  College  to 
education,  showing  how  between  the  academic  and  the  research 
fields  there  is  the  professional  phase  of  education.  Between 
the  what  and  the  how  is  the  why,  and  Teachers  College,  without 
detracting  from  the  others,  aims  to  emphasize  the  why.  The 
Dean  then  appealed  to  all  T.  C.  students  for  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  Teachers  College,  assuring  them 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  will  give  them  what  they  need  if  they 
will  make  their  needs  known.  Mr.  Howard  G.  Burdge  followed 
with  an  exposition  of  the  obligation  which  our  commission  as 
educators  puts  upon  us.  Finally  Dr.  O.  W.  Caldwell  warned 
schoolmen  against  futile  experimentation,  maintaining  that  the 
only  worthy  educational  investigation  is  that  which  gives  the 
right  exposure  and  the  right  development,  and  then  applies  the 
results  to  organization. 

The  spirit  of  the  Victory  Dinner  was  carried  out  even  to  the 
selection  of  the  committee  on  arrangements.  It  was  a  national 
choice,  and  like  the  Boys  in  whose  honor  the  Victory  Dinner 
was  held,  they  did  their  job.  Chairman  J.  W.  McClinton  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  justify  selecting  him,  and  he  did  it. 
Superintendent  W.  A.  Denny  was  an  efficient  second,  living  up 
to  his  reputation  of  previous  years.  Then  came  the  nation- 
wide board  of  assistants — ^Superintendent  Kline  of  Iowa,  Super- 
intendent Conner  of  Michigan,  Principal  Kim  of  Minnesota, 
Principal  Myers  of  New  Jersey,  Superintendent  Ramsey  of  Kan- 
sas, Principal  Cox  of  Missouri,  Principal  West  of  New  York, 
Principal  Cromwell  of  Indiana,  Superintendent  Rhodes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Heer  of  the  State  Department  of  Ohio,  Superintendent 
Frazee  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Rothschild.  This  committee,  how- 
ever, believes  in  recognizing  efficiency,  so  they  appealed  to  the 
culinary  instincts  of  big  Frank  Hart.  Frank  employed  all  of  the 
commissary  magic  of  cactus  land,  and  all  who  partook  of  this  year's 
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dinner  will  attest  that  until  August  9,  1919,  they  didn't  know 
what  good  grub  was. 

It  reflects  no  discredit  upon  other  managers  and  other  years 
to  say  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  successful  Men's  Summer 
Session  Picnics  ever  held.  The  biggest  accomplishment  of  all 
was  the  orderly  feeding  of  the  ravenous  gang.  No  one  will  ever 
forget  that  feed,  and  no  one  will  remember  the  1919  picnic  with 
anything  but  pleasure.  It  was  truly  a  Victory  Dinner  on  a 
victory  scale.    Those  who  couldn't  go  were  the  victims. 

WOMEN'S  SUMMER  SESSION  LUNCHEON 

The  Annual  Summer  Session  Luncheon  of  the  Women  of 
Teachers  College  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Saturday, 
August  9.  Four  hundred  and  nineteen  women  were  present. 
Seated  at  the  speaker's  table  were  the  following  guests: 
Miss  Louise  Sherry,  Mrs.  Robin  Raymond,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Kilpatrick,  Mrs.  Paul  Monroe,  Miss  Laura  A.  Gillmore,  Miss  Zoe 
C.  Shaw,  Mrs.  James  E.  Russell,  Miss  Willystine  Goodsell, 
Miss  Maybell  G.  Bush,  Miss  Lena  Phillips,  Mrs.  Van 
Schonwenburg,  Miss  Pastoriza  Flores.  Miss  Laura  Gillmore 
presided  as  toastmistress.  Her  graciousness  of  manner,  readiness 
of  wit,  and  spontaneity  were  largely  responsible  for  the  happy 
spirit  which  characterized  the  meeting  and  made  it  distinctive 
in  that  at  no  time  did  it  reach  the  dull  level  of  prosaic 
instructiveness. 

The  rather  facetious  theme  of  the  day  was  "The  Way  of  a 
Woman,"  but  the  serious  import  of  all  the  messages  was  the 
necessity  for  specific  organized  training  for  women  in  order  that 
every  department  of  life  may  be  so  rounded  out  that  general 
international  uplift  will  result.  This  international  thought  was 
emphasized  by  the  wide  geographic  representation  from  thirty- 
eight  states  of  our  own  United  States,  and  by  guests  from  the 
Canal  Zone,  Armenia,  Hawaiian   Islands,  Spain  and  Holland. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mrs  .James  E.  Russell  who  presented  *The 
Woman  as  a  Mother.**  Mrs.  Russell's  address,  simply  given 
and  interspersed  with  personal  experiences  from  her  own  life, 
laid  emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  definite  training  for  the 
home  worker.     She  outlined  briefly  what  the  home  should  be, 
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and  in  concluding  brought  to  attention  the  dignity  and  value 
of  this  institution  as  a  nucleus  of  culture,  morality,  and  eco- 
nomic power  which  might  be  world-wide  in  its  influence. 

Noticeably  related  in  idea  and  thought,  although  different 
in  viewpoint,  were  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Goodsell  on  "The  Woman 
as  a  Voter."  Her  appeal  was  for  the  woman  with  the  vision  be- 
yond honiemaking.  Not  disregarding  the  value  of  the  home- 
making  profession,  in  a  few  words  she  skillfully  showed  her  aud- 
ience the  imperative  necessity  for  an  international  outlook, 
international  sympathy  and  understanding,  stressing  the  fact 
that  to-day  none  of  us  dares  to  be  an  individualist;  that  we  can- 
not confine  our  lives  within  the  four  walls  of  our  homes  or  the 
limitations  of  our  nation.  For  this  larger  world  view.  Dr.  Good- 
sell  also  emphasized  the  need  for  trained  workers. 

The  Woman  as  a  Wife"  was  amusingly  commented  on  by 
Mrs.  Kilpatrick,  who  depicted  the  difficulties  which  assail  the 
wife  of  a  professor.  The  majority  of  her  remarks,  however, 
were  given  over  to  an  exceedingly  humorous  relation  of  how  she 
aided  in  securing  the  Bancroft  Building  which  was  recently  ac- 
quired for  the  graduates  of  Teachers  College. 

Dean  Russell  explained  The  What,  How,  and  Why  of  the 
Professional  School."  With  briefness  and  clarity  he  spoke  of  the 
desire  of  the  officials  of  the  College  to  learn  what  our  professional 
people  want  to  know,  in  what  way  they  want  to  obtain  this 
knowledge,  and  why  this  particular  thing  they  desire  is  valuable 
to  educational  life.  He  invited  correspondence  from  all  students 
on  the  above  question  so  that  the  future  curriculum  of  the  College 
may  be  added  to  or  modified  in  order  more  adequately  to  meet 
the  problems  presenting  themselves  for  solution. 

In  the  enforced  absence  of  Professor  Van  Arsdale,  Miss  Lena 
Phillips  discussed  The  Woman  as  a  Business  Woman."  The 
problems  Miss  Phillips  presented  for  solution  were  not  alto- 
gether new  to  the  gathering  but  they  were  forcibly  and  logically 
centered  about  the  duty  of  each  woman  in  taking  a  definite 
stand  for  the  suggested  national  reforms  in  the  affairs  of  women. 

Miss  Bush  spoke  on  the  phase  of  the  woman  question  which 
probably  appealed  most  strongly  to  the  people  present.  In 
The  Woman  as  a  Teacher,"  she  aptly  compared  the  school  mis- 
tress of  the  past  with  the  specially  trained  instructor  of  to-day. 
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Mrs.  Schonwenburg  and  Miss  Flores  each  brought  a  message 
from  her  native  country  and  told  many  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  status  and  recent  progress  of  woman  in  Holland  and 
Spain.  They  earnestly  urged  the  value  of  closer  cooperation 
between  the  women  of  their  countries  and  ours  and  the  value 
of  comparative  study  of  the  problems  and  situations  character- 
istic of  both. 

Between  the  speeches,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Robin 
Raymond,  the  audience  sang  well-known  popular  songs.  At 
the  dose  of  the  address  by  Miss  Flores  the  guests  rose  and  joined 
in  the  singing  of  "America/'  which  concluded  the  afternoon's 
program. 

DR.  ENGELHARDT'S  THESIS 
ON  SCHOOL   BUILDING   PROGRAMS 

Included  among  the  recent  issues  of  the  Teachers  College 
Series  of  Contributions  to  Education  is  A  School  Building  Program 
for  Cities^  by  Nickolaus  L.  Engelhardt,  who  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Columbia  University  in  1918.  The 
field  covered  in  this  contribution  has  been  given  in  the  past  too 
little  consideration  on  the  part  of  school  superintendents  and 
other  school  executives.  Because  of  the  constantly  increasing 
costs  of  school  building  construction  and  the  growing  demand 
for  economy  and  efficiency  in  education,  the  attention  of  school 
men  is  being  directed  to  the  need  for  the  development  of  school 
building  programs  for  all  of  our  cities.  In  the  development  of 
school  building  programs  the  author  has  seen  three  distinct 
problems  in  measurement:  first,  the  Measurement  of  Popula- 
tion; second,  the  Measurement  of  the  School  Plant;  and  third, 
the  Measurement  of  the  Ability  of  a  Community  to  Pay  for 
needed  extensions  to  its  school  plant.  Under  the  Measurement 
of  Population  have  been  treated  such  essentials  as  the  growth 
in  American  cities,  the  relationship  between  adult  and  school 
population,  the  methods  of  measuring  population  growth,  and 
some  of  the  methods  that  may  be  employed  in  measuring  school 
population.  In  Part  I  there  have  also  been  presented  methods 
utilized  in  developing  school  building  programs  in  various  lo- 
calities. 
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Under  the  Measurement  of  the  School  Plant  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  measurement  with  and  without  the  aid  of  a  building 
score  card  are  presented.  The  results  of  such  measurement  in 
four  school  systems,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  Framingham;  Mass.,  are  given  with  the  hope  of  show- 
ing school  executives  the  advantages  that  may  be  gained  from 
close  scrutiny  of  the  school  plant.  Standards  have  been  set  up 
involving  many  important  elements  of  school  construction  and 
location  which  may  serve  as  guides  in  future  building  planning. 

Part  III  has  been  devoted  to  financial  considerations  involved 
in  providing  additional  school  accommodations  in  any  city. 
Tabulations  of  per  capita  wealth,  per  capita  indebtedness,  and 
city  and  school  expenditures  on  various  bases  have  been  presented 
which  will  furnish  boards  of  education  and  school  executives 
means  for  a  comparison  of  their  own  situation  with  that  of  all 
cities  of  25,000  to  30,000  and  over.  Many  of  the  financial 
tabulations  involve  considerations  covering  the  years  of  the  past 
decade,  and  should  be  of  incalculable  assistance  to  superintend- 
ents in  studying  their  financial  problems.  A  chapter  on  .the 
problems  involved  in  school  bond  issues  clarifies  the  situation 
in  which  school  executives  find  themselves  when  the  financial 
aspect  of  building  schools  is  encountered. 

The  author  has  drawn  upon  an  extensive  experience  in  school 
building  surveys  for  many  of  the  findings  incorporated  in  the 
text.  School  superintendents  and  school  architects  will  find 
here  many  tabulations  in  the  field  of  standardization  of  school 
building  measurement  which  will  assist  them  in  any  school  build- 
ing programs  which  they  are  developing.  The  text  includes 
seventy-five  tabulations  and  seven  figures,  together  with  a 
complete  bibliography  of  the  field  covered.  Because  the  avail- 
able literature  on  school  building  programs  is  extremely  limited 
this  addition  will  be  much  welcomed. 

DR.  CHILDS  INVESTIGATES  REORGANIZATION 
MOVEMENT  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

A  brief  summary  is  given  below  of  the  dissertation  of  Dr.  H.  G. 
Childs,  who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  June, 
1918.  from  Columbia  University,  on  the  subject  An  Investigation 
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oj  Certain  Phases  of  the  Reorganization  Movement  in  the  Grammar 
Grades  of  Indiana  Public  Schools. 

Following  a  condensed  summary  of  the  history  of  the  re- 
organization movement  (intermediate  or  junior  high  school  or- 
ganization) two  main  purposes  are  stated  for  the  investigation: 
first,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reorganization 
of  instruction  and  administration  in  the  grammar  grades  of 
Indiana  public  schools;  and  second,  to  measure  specifically 
certain  claimed  advantages  or  objections  to  junior  high  school 
organization. 

The  major  part  of  the  investigation  is  based  on  data  from 
thirty-five  schools  claiming  junior  high  school  organization  and 
thirty-five  representative  schools  not  claiming  junior  high  school 
organization  but  having  departmental  instruction  in  grades 
seven  and  eight.  Supplementary  data  are  included  from 
twenty-three  schools  of  the  traditional  non-departmental  eight- 
four  type. 

The  eighth  grades,  particularly,  of  the  junior  high  school  and 
departmental  non- junior  groups  are  compared  with  respect  to 
(i)  programs  of  study,  including  subjects  offered  and  their  time 
apportionment;  (2)  provision  for  individual  differences,  includ- 
ing differentiated  curricula,  frequency  and  method  of  promotion, 
ability  groups,  flexible  provision  for  individual  advancement; 
(3)  revised  methods,  of  which  the  degree  of  departmentalization, 
supervised  study,  project  method,  and  employment  of  teachers 
in  the  grammar  grades  with  high  school  teaching  experience  are 
taken  as  indices;  (4)  social  organization  and  guidance,  including 
provision  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  extra-cur- 
ricular activities,  and  assemblies;  and  (5)  various  miscellaneous 
factors,  as,  grades  included  (junior  type),  housing,  teacher 
training  and  experience,  percentage  of  men  teachers,  and 
conditions  of  admission  to  the  grammar  or  junior  high  school 
grades. 

The  data  show  that  the  junior  high  school  group  scores  con- 
siderably higher  than  does  the  departmental  group  on  all  those 
features  of  organization  most  emphasized  in  the  reorganization 
movement,  the  three  scoring  highest  of  the  departmental  group 
surpassing  only  the  five  scoring  lowest  of  the  junior  high  school 
group. 
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A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  instruction  and  supervision  shows 
that  the  junior  type  organization  costs  about  six  per  cent  more 
than  the  departmental  type  school  in  grades  seven  and  eight  in 
cities  of  5000  and  more  population  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent  more  in  grades  seven  to  twelve  inclusive  in  cities  of  less 
than  5000  population,  and  approximately  six  per  cent  more  in 
grades  seven  to  twelve  inclusive  of  six-six  type  consolidated 
schools  than  in  the  same  grades  of  consolidated  schools  of  the 
eight-four  type. 

Ayers*  Spelling,  Woody's  Multiplication,  Thorndike's  Visual 
Vocabulary,  and  Thorndike's  Understanding  of  Sentences  tests 
were  given  in  the  eighth  grades  in  two  counties,  the  schools  of 
one  county  being  organized  on  a  six-six  basis  with  a  decidedly 
modified  program  of  studies  in  grades  seven  and  eight,  and  the 
schools  of  the  other  county  having  the  usual  eight-four  organiza- 
tion and  program.  The  evidence  submitted  indicates  that  the 
reduction  by  one  half  in  the  time  given  to  formal  English  in  the 
six-six  type  of  school  has  not  reduced  the  efficiency  in  word  rec- 
ognition, thought  getting  in  silent  reading,  and  ability  in  multi- 
plication as  compared  with  the  eight-four  type  schools,  as 
measured  by  these  tests. 

Retention  of  pupils  in  school  has  been  measured  in  two  ways : 
(i)  by  comparison  of  enrollments  in  grades  seven  to  twelve,  and 
(2)  in  terms  of  the  number  of  high  sixth  grade  pupils  retained 
through  a  series  of  years.  The  tables  submitted  indicate  that 
the  junior  type  schools  have  no  higher  pupil  retention  than  have 
the  non-junior  type  schools,  but  that  they  have  gained  more 
rapidly  in  the  per  cent,  of  boys  retained. 

The  investigation  reports  conditions  for  the  school  year 
1916-1917. 

DR.  TOUTON  APPOINTED  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SUPERVISOR 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Touton  has  been  appointed  state  high  school 
supervisor  for  Wisconsin,  having  assumed  his  new  duties  in 
September.  Dr.  Touton's  training  and  experience  peculiarly 
qualify  him  for  his  new  position.  He  graduated  from  Lawrence 
College,  Appleton,  Wis.,  in  1901.    He  was  a  graduate  student 
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in  Teachers  College  during  the  years  1916-1919,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  191 7  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  June,  1919.  His  dissertation  entitled  The  Solution 
of  the  Original  Exercise  in  Geometry  was  described  in  The  Record 
for  September,  1919.  He  is  also  co-author  of  several  text-books 
in  high  school  algebra. 

Dr.  Touton  was  principal  of  a  graded  school  in  Embarrass, 
Wis.,  1901-1902;  teacher  of  mathematics,  Galesburg,  111.,  high 
school  1902-1904;  teacher  of  mathematics,  Central  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1904-1911;  principal.  Central  High  School, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  1911-1916.  During  the  Summer  Session  of  1919 
he  taught  in  Ohio  University. 

MR.  KING  ELECTED  TO  STATE  POSITION 

IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  Leo  H.  King  has  been  elected  state  expert  in  secondary 
education  for  Alabama.  Mr.  King  is  the  first  incumbent,  the 
office  having  just  been  created  as  a  result  of  the  recent  State 
Educational  Survey. 

Mr.  King  is  a  graduate  of  the  1901  class  at  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege. He  received  his  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1906.  During  the  past  year  he  pursued  graduate  work 
in  Teachers  College.  He  was  principal  of  public  schools  in 
Humbird,  Wisconsin,  1903-1905;  principal  of  schools,  Newport, 
Washington,  1906-1910;  superintendent  of  schools,  Granesville, 
Idaho,  1910-1911;  superintendent,  Newport,  Washington,  191 1- 
1914;  principal  of  the  Washington  Junior  High  School,  Butte, 
Montana,  1915-1916;  principal.  Boys  High  School,  Louisville^ 
Kentucky,  1916-1918. 

MAJOR  ENGELHARDT  JOINS  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

Major  Fred  Engelhardt,  until  recently  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Albany,  N.Y.,'has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  department  of  administration  in  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  Pennsylvania.  He  assumed  his  duties  at  Harris- 
burg  in  September. 
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Major  Engelhardt  was  graduated  from  the  Haverford  School, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  and  from  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, in  1908.  His  graduate  work  was  done  at  the  Harvard 
Summer  School,  at  Teachers  College,  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Teachers  College  in  October,  1915.  His  graduate  studies  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  were  interrupted  when  he  entered 
the  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Major  Engelhardt's  earlier  teaching  experience  was  gained 
as  assistant  instructor  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  and  at 
the  Western  Military  Academy,  Alton,  111.  From  191 1  to  1916 
he  was  principal  of  Franklin  Academy,  Malone,  N.Y.  He  en- 
tered the  service  in  May,  191 7,  and  was  commissioned  captain 
in  the  Coast  Artillery  in  August,  191 7,  and  was  promoted  in 
191 8.  He  was  detailed  as  instructor  in  the  Heavy  Artillery 
School  at  Fort  Monroe  where  he  became  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  gunnery  and  later  supervisor  and  director  of  instruction. 
In  this  capacity  he  compiled  a  text-book  on  gunnery  and  several 
bulletins  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  other  subjects  for 
use  in  the  Heavy  Artillery  School  and  in  the  Student  Army 
Training  Schools  having  heavy  artillery  units. 
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